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PREFACE. 


The  Third  Book  of  Readixg  Lessons,  of  ^hich  a  new 
edition  IS  now  presented  to  the  Public  by  the  Chiistian  Bro- 
thers  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  matter  and  arrangement 
with  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  series.  In  its  adaptation  to 
the  analytic,  or  explanatory  mode  of  instruction,  as  well  as 
in  he  order,  variety,  and  graduated  scale  of  the  lessons,  it 
W.1  be  found,  not  only  to  harmonize  with  the  educational 
system  of  the  Institute  from  which  it  emanates,  but  to  ex- 
nioit  Its  peculiar  features. 

In  th„  short  sketches  of  History,  Weography,  and  Science, 
wh,ch  are  scattered  throughout  the  worlc,  the  compile™ 
have  endeavored  to  select  whatever  wa.  most  picturesque 
ana  tnkmg,  for  tie  purpose  of  exciting  the  interest  of  the 
youthful  mind,  by  the  charms  of  truthrand  presenting    he 

marvels  of  ficfon  tame  and  feeble  in  comparison.     In  orfer 
o  accommodate  the  length  of  «,«  extr  Js  to  the  capacity 

and  to  afford  the  teachers  an  opportunity  of  practical  ^us. 
C'T:  ''"'T'^''^'^  -P^d-t  to  r'nder  the  " 

By  the  m,scellaneous  character  of  the  arrangement  an  o,^ 
portun.ty  ,s  afforded_  of  training  the  pupil  t  habi;  Z 
on.,  u,  „bservat,„n,  but  of  reflection;  the  first,  by  a  refer 

real  hfe,  the  second,  by  the  impressive  appeals  of  religioa, 
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truth,  which,  apart  from  their  moral  effects,  possess  a  para- 
mount influence  in  giving  a  reflecting  tone  t(  the  mind. 
As  the  facts  of  religion  have  furnished  at  all  times  the^best 
refutation  of  its  adversaries,  it  has  been  considered  judicious, 
occasionally  to  vary  its  didactic  lessons  with  brief  extracts 
from  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Among  the  moral  and  religious  pieces  in  prose  and 
poetry,  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  Schools  will  recognize 
the  effusions  of  one  whose  voice  once  supplied  the  lessons 
now  furnished  by  his  writings,  and  whose  living  example 
impressed  the  moral  which  his  memory  must  illustrate  for 
the  future.  The  look  of  attention  and  the  tone  of  benevo- 
lence, in  which  these  lessons  were  conveyed,  will  indeed  be 
missed,  but  his  spirit  will  still  speak  to  the  hearts  of  those 
over  whom  he  bent  with  more  than  parental  solicitude.  In 
recalling  the  memory  of  one  who,  for  their  sakes,  forsook 
not  only  the  first  circle  of  literary  distinction,  but  the  more 
endearing  one  of  kindred  and  of  home,  it  will  not  fail  also 
to  convey  the  salutary  truth,  that  the  highest  attainments 
of  the  scholar  may  be  still  further  exalted  and  ennobled  by 
religion;  that  the  lustre  of  genius  never  appears  to  such 
advantage  as  through  the  veil  of  humility ;  and  that  the 
moral  beauty  of  virtue  itself  acquires  an  additional  charm, 
when  exercised  in  the  cause  of  charity. 
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RULES  FOR  READING  AND  RECITATION. 

1.  Give  the  letters'their  proper  sounds.* 

2.  Pronounce  the  vovrels,  a,f  ^,  t,  o,  «,  clearly,  giving  to 
each  its  proper  quantity. 

3.  Pronounce  the  liquids,  /,  to,  n,  r,  with  considerable 
force. 

4.  Distinguish  every  accented  letter  or  syllable  by  a 
peculiar  .stress  of  voice. 

5.  Read  audibly  and  distinctly,  and  with  a  deliberation 
suited  to  the  subject. 

6.  Pause  sufficiently  at  each  point,  but  not  so  long  as  to 
break  that  connection  which  one  part  of  a  sentence  has  with 
anirther. 

7.  The  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  often  elucidated  by  paus- 
ing where  none  of  the  usual  marks  could  be  inserted. 

8.  Give  every  sentence,  and  member  of  a  sentence,  that 
inflection  of  voice,  which  tends  to  improve  either  the  sound 
or  the  sense. 

9.  Whilst  monotones,  judiciously  introduced,  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  diversifying  delivery,  children  should  be 
guarded  against  their  too  frequent  use. 

10.  Every  emphatical  word  must  be  marked  with  a  force 
corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

11.  At  the  beginning  of  the  subject,  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
should  be  low,  but  audible.  To  this  rule  there  are  some 
exceptions  in  poetry,  and  even  in  prose. 

12.  At  the  commencement  of  a  new  paragraph,  division, 
or  subdivision,  of  a  discourse,  the  voice  may  be  lowered, 
and  allowed  gradually  to  swell. 

13.  In  reading  or  discoursing  on  sacred,  or  religious  sub- 
jects, let  gravity  and  solemnity  be  observed. 

•  The  consonants,  d,  g,  s,  t,  x,  and  the  vowel  «,  unless  accented,  are 
■ilent,  when  terminating  French  words. 

f  The  vowel  a,  in  Latin,  is  sounded  like  a  in  at,  and  never  reoeiveg 
the  English  sound  of  that  letter,  as  heard  in  ale.  In  the  Explanatory 
Headings  prefixed  to  the  following  lessons,  when  the  aeoent  (')  is 
placed  immediately  after  a  vowel,  as  in  pu'pil,  it  denotes,  that  the 
vowel  has  its  long  sound  ;  but  when  the  accent  is  placed  immediately 
after  a  consonant,  as  in  pun'ish,'\t  indicates  that  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  is  shoi't.  Ill  both  cases,  the  syllable  so  marked  is  tiie  emphatic 
one.  In  monosyllables,  the  long  vowel  sound  is  indicated  by  (-)  over 
the  vowel, — aa,  fate;  and  the  short  sound  by  ("')K)ver  the  vowel — 
08  fat. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LESSON. 

ON   RKADINO. 

Good  reading  is  an  imitation  of  correct  and  elecant 
«peak.ng.  Reading  differs  from  speaking  in  this  that  hi 
the  latter,  we  express  ou.  own  ideas,  in  our  own  Lg^e 
.n  the  former  we  express  the  ideas  of  others,  m  fhtirV 
A  reader  should  endeavor  to  seize  the  meaning  of  his 
author,  and  make  his  opinions  and  sentiments  his  own  and 
«o  to  read  as  to  infuse  them  into  the  minds  and  hlrk  of 
bs  hearers.  F«r  this  end,  he  should  attend  to  six  th'ngs 
namely,_pronunciat.on,  punctuation,  accent,  emphasis  ?he 

s^h^htrdsr' ^^'^  '^'-^  ^"^'  "-^^  ^^^ 

By  pronunciation  is  mear.t-tho  giving  to  every  word 
.nd  syllable  the  sound  which  aceords^with  the  mSt  poHte 
usage  of  the  language.  A  slight,  mincing  pron„r'ation  of 
the  accented  vowels,  an  indistrnot'  pronundation  of trun- 

Son  TP^J^r^l  V^'  «'""  ~'«°"™'«.  and  the 
omission  of  /  and  d  in  of  and  mid,  are  faults  which  should 

pendron"'^e  """'?•      ''S''  "^•^"'-^  "'  pionunciati™  do 
the  vowel      itTdV-  T"''  ■'""'  l"'^'"'""^  prolongation  of 

conveying  a  distinct  id'ea^eTuL  I'^Z^-J^.  fc 

bliTnd  ;UrdTpe"ndit  it'^ }""'  '"'  P"'''="'"  «^«- 
<«  syllables  and  on Tfcif^    ?  ordinary  custom  when  laid 
yiiaoies  and  on  their  relat-vo  importance  when  laid    " 


t! 
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on  words.  Nouns,  adjectives,  principal  verbs,  ndverbs— 
when  not  merely  conn-ective,— demonstrative  and  interrof - 
ative  pronouns,  interjections,  and  words  put  in  oppositimi 
to  each  other,  are  accented:  all  others  are  unaccented. 
Quahfyuig  words,  and  those  which,  in  each  passage,  limit 
the  sense,  should  receive  the  more  forcible,  or  primary 
accent ;  and  words  of  minor  importance,  the  less  forcible, 
or  secondary  accent. 

Emphasis  is  a  peculiar  expression  given  to  words  or 
members  of  sentences,  which  we  desire  particularly  to  dis- 
tmguish,  and  usually,  if  not  always,  suggests  some  contrast. 
It  IS  often  placed  on  unaccented  words,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  higher  or  lower  tone  of  the  vo^'ce,  by  a  pause, 
or  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  the  reader.  A 
inisplaced  emphasis  annuls  or  materially  alters  the  sense 
of  a  passage.  The  well-known  example,  "  Do  you  ride  to 
town  to-day  1"  is,  by  altering  the  emphasis,  susceptible  of 
at  least  four  different  meaniiiffs. 

Modulation  of  the  Fotce.— The  middle  pitch,  or  ordi- 
nary  speaking  tone  of  the  voice,  is  that  which  should 
most  usually  be  chosen.  As  a  general  rule,  the  reader 
should  suit  his  tone  or  pitch  to  the  "Ize  of  the  room  In 
which  he  reads,  or  to  the  distance  at  which  he  is  to  be 
heard.  As  he  proceeds,  his  tones  should  ?well,  and  ani- 
mation increase  with  the  increasing  importance  of  his 
subject. 

Time. — A  lifeless,  drawling  manner  of  reading  is  always 
wearisome  and  disagreeable ;  but  the  more  ordinary  fault 
oi  young  persons  is  precipitancy.  Against  the  latter, 
therefore,  they  should  be  especially  cautioned,  as,  having 
once  grown  habitual,  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  corrected. 

A  reader  should  adapt  his  manner  to  the  nature  of  his 
subject,  avoiding  every  appearance  of  constraint  and  affec- 
tation on  the  one  hand,  and  of  bashful  timidity  on  the 
other.  Thus,  he  will  please  and  instruct  his  hearers,  and 
improve  his  ordinary  manner  of  speaking,  by  tbe  habit  of 
correctness  he  will  have  thus  acquired. 
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READING    LESSONS. 


§  1.    LESSON  L 

IKPOBTANOE  OF  EARLY  HABITS. 
Oomup'tion,  «.,  wickedness.     V* 


i,o„„      1  '  ^»  "iclinabon.    P  am?  « 


1  ostfixea,  commencing 
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the  Apostle,  "you  shall  reap  corruption."  You  say 
every  day  yourselves,  that  we  always  die  as  we  have 
lived;  that  characters  are  unchangeable;  that  we 
carry  into  advanced  hfe  all  the  faults  and  passions  of 
our  early  days,  and  that  there  is  no  greater  happiness 
than  to  form  in  our  youth  those  laudable  inclinations 
which  accustom  us,  from  childhood,  "  to  the  yoke  of 
the  Lord." 

2.  If  we  regarded  only  our  repose  in  this  life,  and 
had  no  other  interest  than  to  prepare  for  ourselves  quiet 
and  happy  days,  what  previous  enjoyment  it  would  be, 
to  stifle  in  their  birth,  and  turn  at  last  to  virtue,  so 
many  violent  passions  which  afterwards  rend  the  heart, 
and  cause  all  the  bitterness  and  misfortune  of  life! 
What  felicity,  to  have  encouraged  none  but  innocent 
and  amiable  propensities,  to  be  spared  the  wretched, 
recollection  of  so  many  criminal  pleasures,  which  cor- 
rupt the  heart  and  sully  the  imagination,  leaving  a 
thousand  shameful  and  importunate  images,  which 
accompany  us  almost  into  virtue,  survive  our  crimes, 
and  are  frequently  the  cause  of  new  ones  I  What 
happiness  to  have  passed  our  first  years  in  tranquil 
and  harmless  pleasures,  to  have  accustomed  ourselves 
to  contentment,  and  not  contracted  the  mournful 
necessity  of  engaging  in  violent  and  criminal  pleas- 
iires,  making  the  peace  and  sweetness  of  innocence 
and  virtue  insupportable,  by  the  long  indulgence  of 
ardent  and  tumultuous  passions ! 

3.  When  youth  is  passed  in  virtue  and  in  dread  of 
vice,  it  draws  down  mercy  on  the  remainder  of  oui 
lives ;  the  Lord  himself  watches  over  our  paths ;  we 
become  the  beloved  objects  of  his  special  care  and 

paternal  goodness. 

Masilloh. 
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I^SILLON. 


LESSON  n. 

INSTANCE  OF  ANIMAL  SAGACIir. 

AppeEUKND'    V     to  fpar        T?    >.  ^r        . 

mology  disputed.  «^<'<>««'»-»'',  to  uncover,  to  disclose.     Ety- 

Amuse'ment,    n       divprsinn        T? 

a  muse.    '      '  '''^«"'«"-    P-  am«,m.«#,  from  mma.  L.,  a  song; 
""^L^'r '  "•'  '"'^^^"^    ^-  ^'«'-^->  from  ..-n^,  i..  j  p„,  , 

OvB,  n..  the  younS  a  it,n  ?„l'-  *"''^^^^"'  *«  ^'^'ch  or  wait. 
L.  c«6..  iK^n  bi/:^!,?'-^^^^^     '^''^^^'•'"  '^  probably  from 
prey,  as  the  elder  animalado      ^  ^°''  °"*  ^°  °"^  «f  ^^^  den  fS 

JSSSro^f  g:^  manner.    I.  .^ 

ship  npofZVr^^^tfJ''^!'''  "^^^  P^^^^  ^f  - 
bimself  alone  Hp  T.  '  ^^  ^^""^  "^^^^^  found 
axe  in  feS\a  laL  t^^^^^^  ^«  ^^  the 

preached  him"  ^    *'""'  ""^"^  ^  ^^^g«  lioness  ap- 

bufvi^nrn:f4':ra^^^^^^^ 

manner  and  expression  y^V  ^^T^^  *^^*  t^« 
and  even  mounff^Tn^l  ?ha  he'hT^  ^T  ^^H 
apprehend  from  her  4!  5  Ti  ^f^  ^^  ^^^S^^  ^ 
then  behind  her  and  utJrT  -"^^"^  '-^^  ^""'  '^"^ 
went  a  few  paces  from  ^^  "^^  '""^^  ^^«  trees/then 
«he  had  cl^e    Ld  Sen'^^^^^^  ^y 'wh  ch 

and  acted  m'^Z  .\  J'^^'f.''^^,  ^^d  went  a^ain:     ' 
follow  him     ""       "  ""^  '""^^H  tbat  wished  you  to 


The 


seaman  yielded  to  her 
some  "  '    ' 


stie  led  hmi  some  little  distance 


obvious  ,^  ^^ 

till,  near  the  foot  of 


desire,  and 


a 


in  ill 


I    i 
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tall  tree,  she  stopped  and  looked  up,  with  plaintive 
cries,  into  its  branches.  The  sailor,  thus  directed, 
looked  into  the  tree,  and  soon  discovered  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  an  immense  ape,  dandling  and  play- 
ing with  a  cub  lion,  which  he  had  carried  thither  for 
his  amusement!  The  wants  and  wishes  of  the  lioness 
were  now  easily  understood. 

4.  The  lion  species,  though  usually  reckoned  among 
the  species  of  cat,  differs  absolutely  from  it  in  this  as 
in  many  other  particulars,  that  it  cannot  ascend  a  tree, 
a  distinction  which  ought  to  satisfy  us  at  once  of  the 
error  of  those  who  talk  to  us  of  lions  in  America, 
where,  in  reality,  there  is  no  lion,  and  where  the  puma 
and  jaguar,  which  they  call  lions,  so  readily  ascend 
trees. 

5.  But  equally  in  vain  would  it  have  been  for  the 
sailor  to  climb  after  the  cub,  for  the  ape  would  have 
enjoyed  the  frolic,  by  leaping  with  its  prey  from 
branch  to  branch ;  so  the  only  chance  was,  to  apply 
the  axe  at  the  bottom*  of  the  tree.  To  work,  therefore, 
he  went,  the  lioness,  which  had  seen  other  trees  felled 
by  the  axe  of  the  stranger,  standing  by,  and  impa^ 
tiently  awaiting  the  event. 

6.  The  ape  kept  his  seat  tiil  the  tree  fell,  and  then 
fell  with  it ;  and  the  lioness,  the  moment  the  robbet 
reached  the  ground,  sprang  upon  him  with  the  swift* 
ness  and  sureness  of  a  cat  springing  upon  a  mouse, 
killed  him,  and  then  taking  her  cub  in  her  mouth, 
walked  contentedly  away  from  the  benefactor,  to 
whose  skill  and  friendly  assistance  she  had  made  her 
appeal  I 

Smith's  Wondbrs. 
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LESSON  m. 


GBEAI    WALL  OP  CWINA 

8n;pEN'D0TO,  a.,  wonderfuL    L.  stupendua,  from  stupeo,  I  am  BtuuneH 

or  astonished. 
BouNr/AttY,  n.,  limit.     F.  borne,  border.     Etymology  uncertain. 
Mas'tkiumece,  n.,  any  thing  made  with  extraordinary  skill.    F.  ch^' 


d'oeuvre, — chef,  the  head,  principal,  and  ceuvre,  work. 

n.,  assiduity.     L. 
pile  up. 


In'dustry,  n.,  assiduity.     L.  inmtstria, — indxi,   within,  and   atrtto,  I 


Oe'nius,  n.,  mental  power.     L.  genius^  from  the  ancient  G.  and  Lb 

geno,  I  beget. 
Pkrskvk'rance,   n.,  constancy  in  progress.      F.  perseverance,  front 

severus,  L.,  rigid,  severe. 
CSonduct'ed,  pt.,  carried.      L.  eonductus,  from  dwo,  I  lead.    {Ooii, 

p.  393). 
Bas'tion,  n.,  a  bulwark.     F.  bastion,  from  bdtir,  to  build,  probably 

from  basis,  G.,  a  foot;   and  hence  base,  that  on  which  any  thing 

rests. 
Oompu'ted,  pt,  estimated.     L.  computatus,  from  puto,  I  reckon,  I 

lop  off. 
Mate'bials,  n.,  the  substances  of  which  things  are  made.    L.  mattrue, 

from  mater,  mother. 

1.  This  stupendous  wall,  wliich  extends  across  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  is  the  great- 
est masterpiece  of  industry,  genius,  and  perseverance. 
It  is  conducted  over  the  summits  of  high  mountains, 
several  of  which  have  an  elevation  of  not  less  than 
5225  feet,  (nearly  a  mile,)  across  deep  valleys,  and 
over  wide  rivers,  by  means  of  arches.  In  many  parts 
it  is  doubled  or  trebled,  to  command  important  passe-s ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  every  hundred  yards,  is 
a  tower  or  massive  bastion.  Its  extent  is  computed  at 
1500  miles ;  but  in  some  parts,  where  less  danger  is 
apprehended,  it  is  not  equally  strong  or  complete,  and, 
towards  the  northwest,  consists  merely  of  a  strong 
rampart  of  earth.  Near  Koopekoo,  it 'is  twenty-five 
feet  in  height,  and  at  the  top,  about  fifteen  feet  thick: 
som(?  of  the  t«:)wers,  which  are  square,  are  Ibrty-eight 
*eet  high,  and  about  forty  feet  wide.  The  stone  era- 
ployed  in  the  foundations,  angles,  &c.,  is  a  strong  gray 
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pure  and  at't^uifcr^riglTutatd'j 
iy  the  emperor  Chien-Chu-Toang,  about  221  yea~ 
before  Christ.  Although  it  has  been  bdit  upward  of 
2000  years,  it  yet  remains  quite  firm  and  Zpt^t 

Smith's  WoNDERa. 
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LESSON  ly. 

THE     CORK-TREE. 

LongituWl,  a.,  running  in  the  longest  direction.    I  /o«/«w     i 
from  longm,  JL.,  long,  or  long  extent.      °"^^"'°'*-    ^  lonffttuditiaJe, 

Wt'.„.  ,,,  pteed  i.  other  thing..    L.  in^^,  ,„„  ^,  i  j„i„,  i 
■^t^eX-  "••  ""'""^  "P'"'"*      "•  '""^-^  fro-  '««*.,  L..  I  .im,  I 

(For  signification  of  «,,  In,  H(y,.m„y,  4c,  6M  p.  S8S-1). 

,  .^•fl'^?K?,  is  the  bark  of  a  kind  of  oak,  erowini, 
chiefly  m  Spam.  When  it  is  to  be  remove!  femTf 
tee  a  longitudinal  slit  is  cut,  at  the  extremife  of 
which  incisions  are  made  roind  the  trunk  it  c^n 
then  be  stripped  off  with  great  ease,  by  meLis  of^ 
cui'ved  kmfe,  with  a  handle  at  both  e'ndl.  When  the 
bark  IS  taken  from  the  tree,  it  is  piled  upina  ditoh 
°in^.'.«'"J  heavy  stones  are  place^d  upon^it"in  ori^, 
~  t.u.ticu  u.  iiiter  being  dried,  it  is  slightly  burned 
or  charred,  and  then  packed  for  exportation  One 
principal  use  of  cork  is  to  stop  bottlesf  for  whi^h  pni! 
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pose  it  is  fitted  by  its  ela^hVif^      a     . 
than  the  neck  6f  lel^^'\  A  ^oe  rather  hrg^ 
dency  it  has  to  resume  i ts  W       ^"'''^^'  '^'  ^ 
Pletelj  to  fill  up  the  anennr.      T^^  ^^"^'^^^  '^  com- 
Ite  buoyant  effect  in  wafer  arfi      .  """"^"^^  ^^'  ^r. 
renders  it  useful  to  thZ^re^i^^^^^  ^'^^'"^'^ 
for  he  same  reason,  it  is  empLed  inTh"^"^  '^  "^^^ 
of  life-boats,  and  for  the  floate  of  fio^  -^  ^<^"struction 

Spaniards  make  lamp-blLkofltT^^'"^  "^^^'  The 
m  cuttmg  and  preparinTit  i;  ?^^^  """^  employed 
cu/fer^.  ^   ^*^i°g  It  for  sale,  are  called  cork- 

Mayo. 


WHANG,   THE  MILLER. 

■ire  or  Jet      ''  "'  "'"'»"••    P-  »-W««„,  from  ««,  r   j   . 
^  W«,  «.,  kee„„«s  of  deeir«     p     •  "«°.  I- I  U- 

'««;>/«m.  from  '.tS^G  P"°-  ,  ^-  ^"^  ^   coZZfJe  "  '""^P"  .  * 
^  'w^ere  so  seated  aTJn  k  '     "'  *  P^^^e  cut  off  a  «S      •~^''"'  ^'^^ 

and  .o,- 1:  C'2;«  or  delving  tool.    A.8.  ..o««.^,,,  „ 
carry  beyond.      ^    ^'-     ^-  transports,  from  Z^to  1     T     '*^°'^- 

1^  »"  .0  p.  3,,.,   "-•  •"^.  '««•.  con,  „V^„.  „,  ,^„„,  _^  ^^_^ 

UofcdywK^  naturally  avaricious- 

J  those  who  had  it.    %^l„    "^'"1  H  or  more  resoec ted 

(--n  »  company,  WhtrgP^^.'^r't^'^  "^'^i'^ 

'      v>     I  know  him 


Hi  i 
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vcrv  well;  he  and  I  have  been  long  acquainted;  h6 
and  I  are  intimate."  But  if  ever  a  ijoor  man  was  men- 
tioned,  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  man: 
he  miffht  be  very  well  for  aught  he  knew ;  bu  ho  wa* 
not  fond  of  making  many  acquamtanecs,  and  loved  U^ 
choose  his  company. 

2   Whane,  however,  with  all  his  eagerness  for  riches 
was'  poor.     He  had  nothing  but  the  profits  of  ns  rnill 
to  support  him;  but  though  these  were  small,  they 
were  certain :  while  it  stood  and  went,  he  was  sure  of 
eating;  and  his  frugality  was  such,  that  he  every  day 
laid  'sirne  money  by,  which  he  wou  d  at   mterva^s 
count  and  contemplate  with  much  satisfaction.     Y  et 
still  his licquisitions  were  not  equal  to  his  desires;  he 
only  found  himself  above  want,  whereas  he  desired  to 
be  possessed  of  affluence. 

3    One  day,  as  he  was  indulging  these  wishes,  he 
was  informed  that  a  neighbor  of  his  had  tound  a  pan 
of  money  under  ground,  having  dreamed  ol  it  three 
nights  running  before.     These  tidings  were  daggers 
to  the  heart  of  poor  Whang.     "  Here  am  I,    says  he 
"toiling  and  moiling  from  morning   till  night  tor  a 
few  paltry  forthings;  while  neighbor  Thanks  only  goes 
•  quietly  to  bed,  and  dreams   himself  into  thousands 
before  morning.     Oh!  that  I  codd  dream  like  him! 
With  what  pleasure  would  I  dig  rouna  the  pan !  how 
slvW  would  I  carry  it  home !  not  even  my  wife  should 
see  me :  and  then,  oh  1  the  pleasure  of  thrusting  one  s 
hand  into  a  heap  of  gold  up  to  the  elbow  1 

4  Such  reflections  only  served  to  make  the  miller 
unhappy:  he  discontinued  his  former  assiduity;  he 
was  quite  disgusted  with  small  gains,  and  his  custom- 
ers becran  to  forsake  him.  Every  day  he  repeated 
the  wiSi,  and  every  night  laid  himself  down  in  order 
to  drenm-  Fortune,  that  was  for  a  long  time  unkmd 
at  last,  however,  seemed  to  smile  on/his  distresses,  and 
indul4d  him  with  the  wished-fc.r  vision,  lie  dreamed 
that  under  a  certain  part  of-  the  foundation  of  his  mill 
there  was  concealed  a  monstrous  pan  of  gold  and  dia- 
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monds,  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
a  large  flat  stone. 

5.  He  concealed  his  good  luck  from  every  peison, 
as  is  usual  in  money-dreams,  in  order  to  have  the 
vision  repeated  the  two  succeeding  nights,  by  which 
he  should  be  certain  of  its  truth.  His  wishes  in  this 
also  were  answered  ;  he  still  dreamed  of  the  same  pan 
of  money  in  the  very  same  place. 

6.  Now,  therefore,  it  was  past  a  doubt :  so  getting 
up  early  the  third  morning,  he  repaired  alone,  with  a 
mattock  in  his  hand,  to  the  mill,  and  began  to  under* 
mine  that  part  of  the  wall  which  the  vision  directed. 
The  first  omen  of  success  that  he  met  was  a  broken 
ring ;  digging  still  deeper,  he  turned  up  a  house-tile, 
quite  new  and  entire.  At  last,  after  much  digging,  he 
came  to  a  broad  flat  stone,  but  then  so  large,  that  it 
was  beyond  man's  strength  to  remove  it.  "Here!" 
cried  he  in  raptures  to  himself;  "here  it  is;  under 
this  stone  there  is  room  for  a  very  large  pan  of  dia- 
monds indeed.  I  must  e'en  go  home  to  my  wife,  and 
tell  her  the  whole  affair,  and  get  her  to  assist  me  in 
turning  it  up." 

7.  Away,  therefore,  he  gpes,  and  acquaints  his  wife 
with  every  circumstance  of  their  good  fortune.  Her 
raptures  on  this  occasion  may  easily  be  imagined :  she 
flew  round  his  neck  and  embraced  him  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy ;  but  these  transports,  however,  did  not  allay 
their  eagerness  to  know  the  exact  sum ;  returning, 
therefore,  together  to  the  same  place  where  Whang 
had  been  digging,  there  they  found— not,  indeed,  the 
expected  treasure — but  the  mill,  their  only  supporL 
undermined  and  fallen. 

Goldsmith. 
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LESSON  VL  .       . 

THE  LEOPARD  AND   PANTHER. 

Lkop'ard   «.,  a  Hpotted  beast  of  prey.     F.  leopard,  L  leopardiu:^ 

jhxnlnx,  fiorn  parad,  Ht'b.,  to  separate. 
Si'K'ciics  (slu-z), ».,,  a  class  of  nature.     L.  «p«t«  (any  thinif  seen),  from 

»pecio,  I  see.  °         /»      •« 

El'koanck,  n.,  beauty  without  grandeur.     1^.  iUgance,  from  e/«Mrtc 

Viv'iDNEss,  H.,  liveliness.     L  wtwatfjVas,— wtw  (from  bio,  G.)  I  live 

U)N  •  LUKNCK,  n.,  a  concourse.     F.  confiuence,  from  Jluere,  L.,  to  flow 

An  TiiLoPK   «    a  variety  of  the  gazelle,  an  animal  partakint,'  of  the 

nature  of  the  goat  and  deer,  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 

the  extreme  beauty  of  its  eyes.     G.  anthos,  a  flower,  or  any  thing 

beautiful,  and  ops,  tlio  eye.  "^         * 

N.vr'miAusT.  n.,  one  acquainted  with  the  system  of  natural  and  ma- 

teiuil  ben)g.  F.  nattiralute,  from  nmcor,  L.,  I  am  Iwrn 
Opin  ion,  n.,  notion.  F.  opinion,  from  opinor,  L.,  I  think. 
PaKDOM'iNATK,  V.,  to  prevail.     F.  predominer,  from  dominmre,  L.,  tc 

IiroKPEND'ENT,  fl..  cxclusive.     F.  independant,  not  hanging  from,  from 
pendere,  L.,  to  hang.  " 

(For  signification  of  -ence,  -ist,  pros,  in,  and  -ent,  see  pages  SVT-S.) 

1.  The  Leopard  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods  of 
Africa  and  southern  Asia.     The  usual  length  of  his 
body  IS  three  feet,  of  his  tcdl  two  feet  three  inches,  and 
his  height  somewhat  more  than  two  feet.    He  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  species  by  his  gracefulness 
and  elegance ;  by  the  vividness  of  his  coloring,  yellow 
on  the  upper  parts,  white  on  the  breast,  belly,  and  in- 
side of  the  hmbs;  and  by  the  beauty  of  his  markincrg 
which  consist  of  numerous  rows  of  lari  ^   t  ^-.e-like 
spots  passing  along  the  sides,  each  formed"  .f  l]\ -  -on- 
fluence  of  several  smaller  black  spots,  in.o  an  iriciru. 
jar  circle,  inclosing  a  fawn -colored  centre ;  his  whis- 
kers are  long  and  white.     His  prey  consists  of  ante- 
lopes, hares,  and  monkeys,  which  last  he  pursues  up  • 
the  trees.     When  fan     bed,   he  will  attack,  but  by 
sten(i>i   tne  human  race.     He  may  be  tamed,  but  can 
never  .a  entirely  trusted.     A  female  leopard,  in  the 
lower,  1829,  allowed  herself  to   be  patted  by  her 
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keepers,  but  discovered  a  strange  propensity  for 
snatching  umbrellas,  parasols,  hats,  miiih,  an(jl  other 
articles  of  dress,  and  tear^g  them  in  pieces,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  plundered  visitors.  The 
male  was  sullen  and  savage. 

2.  The  Panther  is  classed  with  the  leopard  ;  but  m 
yet  it  is  not  decided  by  naturalists,  whether  it  is  to  be 
con.udcred  a  distinct  species,  or  only  a  larger  variety 
of  the  iame,  though  the  former  opinion  appears  to  pro- 
dominate.  The  panther  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  s<jloly, 
m  Africa;  is  more  than  six  feet  in  length,  independ- 
ent of  the  tail,  which  is  about  three.  Major  Dcnham 
killed  one  that  measured  more  than  ten.  He  is  spot- 
ted lij^e  the  leopard,  but  the  colors  of  his  skin  are  not 
so  brilliant.  His  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
tiger. 

•-.      Aikman's  Animal  Kingdom. 
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LESSON  VII. 


ARGUMENTS   FOR   THE  LOVE  OF  GOD  DERIVED   FROM 

CREATION. 

1.  And  ask  ye  why  he  claims  our  love  ? 

0  answer,  all  ye  winds  of  even, 
0  answer,  all  ye  lights  above, 

That  watch  in  yonder  dark'ning  heaven ; 
Thou  earth,  in  vernal  radiance  gay 

As  when  his  angels  fii-st  array'd  thee, 
And  thou,  O  deep-tongued  ocean,  say 

Why  man  should  love  the  mind  that  made  thea 


valu, 

There's  not  a  beam  that  lights  the  mountain. 


There's  not  a  shrub  that 

There's  not  a  wind  that  stirs  the  S)untain, 


scents  the  gfale, 
stirs 


t  I!" 
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^^ere's  not  a  hue  that  paints  the  roaa, 
There's  not  a  leaf  around  us  lying, 

But  in  its  use  or  bedlity  shows 
True  love  to  us,  and  love  undying. 

For  in  the  past,  ere  time  began, 

Ere  first  the  new-made  sun  ascended, 
Or  light  illumed  the  world,  and  man 

Arose  amid  the  order  splendid  ; 
Even  then,  for  thee,  that  bounteous  Mind, 

Unask'd,  amid  the  wide  creation, 
In  far  futurity  design'd 

Thy  dwelling  fast  and  lasting  station. 

1  And  seek  we  arguments  of  love. 

And  ask  we  who  he  is  that  claims  it  ? 
Mark  yonder  sun  that  rolls  above. 

Obedient  to  the  will  that  aims  it ; 
Go  watch,  when  treads  the  silent  moon 

Her  maiden  path  o'er  earth  and  ocean, 
Or  sec  yon  host  at  starry  noon 

Roll  onward  with  majestic  motion. 

5.  Are  these  not  lovely  ?    Look  again, 

Count  every  hue  that  clothes  the  valley 
Each  grain  that  gilds  the  autumn  plain. 

Each  song  that  wakes  the  vernal  alley, 
All  that  in  fruit  or  flower  is  found 
^  To  win  the  taste,  or  charm  the  vision , 
^Jl — all  that  sight,  or  scent,  or  sound, 
Or  feeling  hath  of  joy  elysian ; 
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That  calm  that  lulls  the  noontide  hour, 
The  mild  repose  of  power  appalling, 

The  rain  that  fseds  each  op'ning  flower, 
Like  mercy's  tear-drops  sweetly  falling; 

Those  show  what  our  Creator  was, 

While  man  preser  /ed  his  early  dutv. 

What  still  to  those,  his  later  law's 
Who  keep,  in  all  their  stainless  beauty. 

G.  Grifits 
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LESSON  vin. 

THE  BANKS  OP  THE  SAVANNAH. 

Ar'MoapnEEB,  n.,  the  mass  of  air  surrounding  our  globe.  P.  a$m0- 
tpfiire,  from  atmot,  O.,  breath,  vapor,  and  apkaira,  a  sphfre  » 
globe.  *^ 

Buttan'ical,  a.,  herby ;  relating  to  plants.     R  botanigue,  from  boU  *i, 

G.,  an  herb,  from  bosko,  I  feed. 
VAai'ETY,  n.,  diversity.     P.  variete,  from  variut,  L.,  different 
flPBj'iMBN.  n.,  a  sample  ;  a  part  of  any  thing  exhibited  that  the  jest 

may  be  known.     L.  specimen,  from  apecio,  I  see. 
Intkrminq'lkd,  pt,  mixed  between.     A.S.  mamgan,  to  minffl«  •   Q 

mtgffo,  I  mix.  o     »      ■ 

Tban'sient,  a.,  short,  momentary.     P.  tranaitoire,  from  <ran«'«M.  L. 
a  passmg. 

Am,iga'tor,  n.,  a  large  species  of  lizard ;  the  crocodile  of  America. 

S.  lagarto,  L.lacerta,  from  lacertus,  strength,  force,  a  lizard,  a  fish. 
I  uop  lOAL,  a.,  placed  near  the  tropic  whence  the  sun  appears  to  tura 

L.  tropicus,  from  trepo.  Or.,  I  turn, 
Kxhala'tion,  n.,  vapor.     P.  exhalation,  from  halo,  L.,  I  breathe. 
res  TiLENeB,  n.,  a  virulent,  devastating  infection.     P.  peeUlence,  from 

pestta,  L.,  a  plague.  ^  .    vm 

(For  Prefixes  and  Affixes,  see  lists,  p.  306.) 

1.  Themj  is  little  variety  on  the  banks  of  the  Sa- 
vannah. To  Augusta,  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  thev 
are  low,  and  thickly  wooded  with  oak,  gum,  cypress, 
pine  and  the  cotton-tree.  You  must  not  mistake  this 
for  the  cotton-plant.  The  plant  seldom  grows  over  two 
o"  three  feet ;  the  tree  will,  upon  the  river  side,  shoot 
up  hve,  and  sometimes  ten  feet  in  a  year,  until  it 
makes  sixty  feet,  often  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It 
throws  off  a  sort  of  useless  down,  that  has  the  appear- 
ance  of  cotton :  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  it  in 
some  places,  having  the  appearance  of  light  snow, 
thinly  falling.  Besides  these,  willows  of  both  kinds 
may  be  seen;  and,  when  the  boats  stop  at  a  landing, 

you  will   find  a   trrt^cii   Krvfo^i-,.,1  , .--^jT.--    .i  i  °' 

growth.  1  have  sometimes,  within  an  area  of  a  few 
acres  collected  twenty  beautiful  specimens  in  twenty 
minutes,  one  of  which  is  a  very  pretty  cherokee  rose: 


? 
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2,  The  perfume  of  the  blooming  iiiaguolia  is,  at  a 
distance,  refined  and  delicate,  but  is  too  strong  for 
use  at  a  near  approach :  in  many  instances  it  is  high 
and  towering.  The  dogwood  is  covered  with  a  beau- 
tiful white  flower,  like  z.  thin  rose;  it  is  not  often 
over  twenty  feet  in  height, — seldom  so  high.  Inter- 
mingled with  these,  you  will  perceive  a  variety  of 
flowering  vines,  the  sweetest  of  which,  decidedly,  is 
the  jessamine;  bat,  like  most  of  the  sweets  of  life, 
it  is  very  transient. 

8.  There  are  a  few  plantations  here  which  exhibit 
Indian  corn,  which  has  an  appearance  of  strength, 
richness,  and  verdure,  on  the  low  grounds ;  also,  cot- 
ton, and  mounds  or  hillocks  of  sweet  potatoes.  Cane- 
brakes  are  found  in  several  places.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decaying  trunks  of  great  trees  disfigure  the  land, 
and  they  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  muddy  river, 
and  drift  against  the  banks.  In  the  midst  of  these, 
you  may  frequently  see  the  alligator  watching  for  his 
prey,  or  sleeping  in  the  burning  rays  of  an  almost 
tropical  sun;  and  in  the  summer,  the  exhalations 
of  the  swamps  breed  pestilence ;  thus  blending  the 
goods  and  the  ills,  the  enjoyments  and  the  raiserieu 
of  life. 

Dr.  EIngland. 


LESSON  IX. 


CHRISTIAN   FORTITUDE. 


Domss'tio,  n.,  an  attendant.    L.  domestieua,  from  domu$,  a  house. 
Cau'f  iFisD,  a.,  transfixed  to  a  cross.     L.  enteijixtu,  from  crux,  a  crotis. 
Babba'rians,  n.,  rude,  fierce,  cruel  men.    Ajiciently,  all  who  were 

strangers  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  were  called 

barbarians.     L.  banariet,  from  barbarus,  and  this  from  barbaroM, 

G.,  uncivilized. 
Idol'atbocs,  a.,  idol-worahipping.      F.  idoldtrt ;  L.  idSium  and  G. 

eidolon,  an  idoL 
Sov'sBEioN,  n.,  a  supreme  ruler.     F.  tomierain ;  I.  aovrdno,  from  tu 

ipemiM,  L.,  supreme. 
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^r/X?''  '^'  "  '■"''P''^^  '"«^»-'''"-     ^  «''-"^.  from  aZ^«..  L. 

%'u?3T"'  *•  ^""^      ^  '^-^-'  fr-»  •^^^  I   follow,  J 

''l!'™S%";!!;re^*  ""''"^"'y--     ^  -'^y---.  fro.  .ar^yr. 
Ob'stinaot,  n..  persistency.     L.  o&,<tmi<u,.  from  ,tino,  I  fix. 

1.  JoRAM  Macata,  a  noble  Christian  of  Japan,  being 
condemned  to  death  on  account  of  his  reliSon   badf 

and  hisl  "^'T^^  ^r^t"  *^  ^^'  ^^«'  hif  children! 
safetvTn  Zft  'a'''^  '^^"'\'^  *^^"^  '^  ''^^  ^hei^ 
IS  T-  ^1 A  /'  '^''i'  ^  ^«  ^^  alo^«>  he  pros- 
trated hnnself  before  a  figure  of  his  crucified  Lord 
and  there  continued  in  fervent  prayen.  Evening  at)-' 
preached  and  with  it  came  two^u^ndred  armed^mj^ 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  his  death.  They  came 
thus   prepared,  as   they  expected  to  encounter  the 

him,  or  to  die  m  his  defence.  For  a  long  time  thev 
remained  drawn  up  around  the  house,  w?nd"rLg  'i 
nn!  l?fj  ''^'''^^  *^^*  ^^^g«e^  there,  till,  at  lenlth 

turned  W'^  '"''''^'  ^^^  ^"^^"^  ^"  abandoned 
^AT    -R^.^'  «,°^Panions,  and  said,  "Macata  ha^ 

aloud  "  m!  !'  I  ^^''^  ""2""^"^  appearing,  exclaimed 
ninf  f  i^^T*^  ^^^  "^*  ^«^-he  is  here  and  impa- 
hlrh!Z  ^"  ^TPJ^'^  *^  ^^«  ^^^  J««^«  Christ."  The 
ini  b?.^^^^  ^^'^  g^^tified  his  long! 

mgs  by  severing  his  head  from  his  body.  ^ 

nation.     l,tus    a  virtuous  Christian  of  Buncro    had 

werf  all  nof 'f ^^  ^^"'S  ?'^"^^^^«  ^^^  intimidation 
were  alternately  employed,  but  in  vain.     He  was  then 

r^^ir'of  l"'.  surrender  his  young  son,  Matthew,    o 
inenis,  ine   VOUthful    nnpfoaon^   ^^v>,„: a    _x-    to    .    . 

l^  toMT?^  "^  *"'  "''''?'S°;  """^  ^ft*"-  t^^o  days  h 

3  dkd  hv  ^  rTT^  *^"'"'"'  """ '"'  t«"der  child 
l>acl  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.     But  anothei 
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victim  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  offended  deities  of 
Japan.  His  virgin  daughter,  Martina,  is  demanded 
for  the  oifering.  "  Hasten  to  the  king,  my  child," 
says  the  heroic  father,  "  and  tell  him,  that  virtue  ia 
not  measured  by  years,  and  that  faith  knows  no  dia- 
tinction  between  sex  or  age."  The  messenger  of 
glad  tidings  soon  returned,  bearing  information  that 
Martina  had  followed  her  brother,  and  that  the  eldest 
son,  Simon,  was  then  expected.  Simon  followed  in 
the  path  in  which  his  brother  and  sister  had  walked 
to  martyrdom,  and  betrayed  no  feelings  of  sorrow  or 
of  fear.  A  few  days  passed  by,  and  another  mes- 
senger came  to  this  Christian  Job,  to  announce  to  him 
that  his  eldest  son  had  paid  with  his  life  for  his  obsti- 
nacy, and  that  a  similar  fate  was  impending  over  him 
and  his  consort,  should  they  determine  to  persevere 
in  their  impiety.  They  were  then  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  the  monarch,  and  when  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion,  and  the  terrors  of  a  cruel  death,  were 
found  of  no  effect,  the  king  threw  open  the  door  of  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  led  forth  their  two  sons  and 
daughter  to  the  enraptured  parents,  declaring  to  his 
princes  and  nobles,  that  such  generous  self-devotion 
merited  his  warmest  approbation. 

Vbith. 
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LESSON  X. 


ICE-ISLANDS  AND   ICEBERGS  OP  SPITZBERGEN. 

Tbmikn'dous,  a.,  terrible.    L.  tretnendut,  to  be  startled  at,  dreadfaL 

from  tremo,  I  shake. 
Kav'i^atobs,  ».,  mariners.    L.  nautcs,  from  navit,  L.,  from  nmu,  Q., 

a  ship. 
Congea'led,  pt,  frozen.     L.  eongelatw,  from  gelu,  frost. 
Ofaque  (o-pake'),  a.,  not  admitting  any  light  to  pass  throurft     F. 

opaque,  from  opacw,  L.,  dark,  shady. 
ArpaoxiMA'xioN,  n.,  the  act  of  approaching.    F.  approximation,  from 

proximiu,  L.,  nearest. 
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^'^p^rr.ho'^.  *°  'PP'"'"'*-     ^-  />^-'^'«>».  from  ;,Aai«o,  1 
Ao  OREGATE,  ti.,  H  coUection  of  things  brought  together  in  oufl.    F 

^Sfrepat,  from  grex,ffrefftn,L.,ii  Hock.    {Ad,  p.  SI  1). 
CoLLis  ION,  n.,  the  striking  of  two  bodies  togntfier.     F.  collision,  from 

laao,  L.,  I  injure,  I  hurt. 

LatWk,  n.,  a  partictilar  degree  reckoned  from  the  equator.    P 
/a/t<«<fc,  from  latus,  L.,  broad.  4"«w-     r. 

Wess'ible.  a   not  to  be  arrived  at.    F.  and  S.  inaccessible,  horn 
eedo,  L.,  I  yield  place  or  pnssage  ;  I  go. 

"puX'head"  ^'"  '^"^'""^-    ^  ^"^^*''''  ^  ^*"  ^«^^J-«'  fr'*- 

1.  The  name  of  ice-islands  is  given  by  sailors  to  a 
great  quantity  of  ice  collected  into  one  huge  mass  and 
floatmg  upon  the  seas  near  or  within  the  polar  circles. 
Many  of  these  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  coast  of 
bpitzbergen  to  the  great  danger  of  the  shipping  era- 
ployed  m  the  Greenland  fishery.  In  the  midst  of 
these  tremendous  masses,  navigators  have  been 
arrested  m  their  career  and  frozen  to  death  The 
forms  assumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  climate  are 
pleasmg  to  the  most  incurious  eye. 

2.  The  surface  of  that  which  is  congealed  from  the 
sea-water,  is  flat,  even,  hard,  and  opaque,  resembling 
white  sugar,  and  incapable  of  being  slidden  on.  The 
^eater  pieces,  or  fields,  are  many  leagues  in  length ; 
the  lesser,  are  the  meadows  of  the  seals,  on  which,  at 
times,  those  animals  frolic  by  hundreds. 

3.  The  approximation  of  two  great  fields  produces  a 
most  singular  phenomenon;  they  force  smaller  pieces 

m  nt  1  Jwr'°\^^^  *^^"^  *°  *heir  own  surface, 
till  at  length  th,|.  whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  tre 
mendous  height.  They  float  in  the  sef  lilfe  so  many 
rug-ed  mountains,  and  are  sometimes  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  thick,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  i^ 
Z  Wn^T"^^  *'^  "^^^^  Those^which  rl^atnin 
are  oy  degrees  wafted  into  snnfV,or«  lo+u,,.^'^^    --J 

Zl^?fP  '^  *^^  heat-of  "the";i;^n;  mt^^^ 
away  and  disappear  in  the  boundless  element. 

4.  The  collision  of  the^great  fields  of  ice  in  high 
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latitudes  is  often  attended  with  a  noise  that,  for  a 
time,  takes  away  the  sense  of  hearing  any  thing  else, 
and  that  of  the  smaller,  with  a  grinding  of  unspeaka- 
ble horror.  The  water  which  dashes  against  the 
mountainous  ice,  freezes  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  and  gives  the  vo3rager  ideal  towns,  streets, 
churches,  steeples,  and  every  shape  which  imagination 
oan  frame. 

5.  Besides  the  fields  of  ice  in  high  latitudes,  there 
are  icebergs^  as  they  are  called,  or  large  bodies  of  ice, 
that  fill  the  valleys  between  the  high  mountains  in 
northern  latitudes.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  the  east  coast  of  Spitzbergen.  They  are 
seven  in  number,  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other ;  each  fills  the  valleys  for  tracts  unknown,  in  a 
region  totally  inaccessible  in  the  interior  j)arts.  The 
first  exhibits  a  front  three  hundred  feet  high,  emula- 
ting the  emerald  in  its  green  color :  cataracts  of  melted 
snow  precipitate  down  various  parts,  and  blocked 
spiry  mountains,  streaked  with  white,  bound  the  sides, 
and  rise,  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 

in  the  background. 

Goldsmith. 
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LESSON  XI. 

THE     LOCUST. 

Rav'aoes,  n.,  pillages.    F.  ravage»,  from  ravir,  from  rapere,  L,,  to  seise 

upon ;  and  this  from  A.S.  reafian,  to  reave,  to  tear  away. 
Prover'bial,  a.,  notorious.    F.  proverbial,  mentioned  in  a  proverb/— 

from  verhum,  L.,  a  word. 
Peophkt'io,  a.,  predictive.    L.  propheticua,  from  phemi,  G.,  I  speak. 
Visita'tiom,  ft.,  the  act  of  visiting.    F.  visitation,  from  video,  L.,  I 

*ee 
Ikkv'itable,  a.,  unavoidable.    F.  inivitable,  from  evito,  L. — e  and  vito, 

I  shun. 
LAM'KNTAnLK,  a.,  deplorable.    F   lamentable,  from  lamcntor,  L.,  I 

bewail 
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Tkoeta'tion,  n^  growth  without  sensation.     F.  tigSteUion,  from  veg^ 

Ik,  I  quicken. 
Obut'krate,  v.,  to  efface.     J.  and  L.  obliterare,  to  blot  out,  from  liter% 

L,  a  letter. 
Innox'ious,  a.,  free   from   mischievous  effects.      L.  innoxius,  from 

noeeo,  I  hurt. 
Unpal'atable,  a.,  nauseous, — from  palatum,  L.,  the  palate  or  roof  of 

the  mouth, — the  taste. 

(For  signification  of  06,  e,  in,  «n,  'able,  Ac.,  see  p.  317.) 

1.  The  looLst  is  that  destructive  insect  whose  ravages 
are  proverbial — whose  approach,  from  the  innumera- 
ble myriads  that  compose  their  squadrons,  is  announced 
in  prophetic  language  as  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloom- 
iness—a day  of  clouds  and  of  thicK  darkness;  and 
whose  desolating  march  is  thus  described :  "  The  land 
is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness;  yea,  and  nothing  shall 
escape  them."  The  visitation  of  a  few  minutes  de- 
stroys the  husbandman's  hope  of  the  year,  and  a  fam- 
ine is  always  the  inevitable  consequence.  In  the  trop- 
ical climates,  however,  their  presence  is  not  attended 
with  such  lamentable  consequences  as  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  There  the  power  of  vegetation  is  so  rapid 
and  strong,  that  a  comparatively  short  interval  only 
is  required  to  repair  the  damage;  but  in  Europe,  a 
year  at  least  is  requisite  to  obliterate  their  footsteps. 
Sometimes  a  strong  wind  brings  deliverance  from  the 
pest,  and  the  shore^  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been 
covered  for  miles  with  their  dead  carcasses ;  but  even 
then  they  are  not  innoxious,  for  the  stench  arising 
from  their  putrefaction  is  apt  to  occasion  contagioua 
diseases. 

2.  The  locust  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  has 
two  feelers,  each  an  inch  in  length ;  the  upper  wings 
are  brown,  with  small  dusky  spots;  the  under  side 
purple.  The  natives  of  the  country  where  they  most 
frequently  appear,  roast  and  eat  them,  and  iji  some 
cases  pickle  and  preserve  them,  as  a  small,  wretched 
substitute  for  the  better  provisions  they  have  de- 
stroyed. There  are  reckoned  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred species,  of  which  several  are  used  by  the  natives 


of  Africa  and  India  as  ordinary  food,  and  are  said  mut 
to  be  unpalatable. 


■♦*»- 


LESSON  XII. 


LOSS     IN     DELAYS. 

1.  Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse ; 
Take  thy  time,  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 

Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force,— 
Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee : 
Good  is  best,  when  soonest  wrought, 
Ling'ring  labors  come  to  naught. 

2.  Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last, 
Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure; 

Seek  not  time,  when  time  is  past. 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure : 
After- wits  are  dearly  bought, 
Let  the  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

8.     Time  wears  all  his  locks  before, 
Take,  then,  hold  upon  his  forehead : 
When  he  flies,  he  turns  no  more ; 
And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked : 
Works  adjourn'd  have  many  staya^ 
Long  demurs  bring  new  delays. 

4     Seek  thy  salve  while  sore  is  green, 
Fester'd  wounds  ask  deeper  lancing; 

After-cures  are  seldom  seen. 
Often  sought,  scarce  ever  chancing : ' 
In  the  rising  stifle  ill. 
Lest  it  grow  against  thy  will. 

6.     Drops  do  pierce  the  stubborn  flint, 
Not  by  force,  but  often  falling; 
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Custom  kills  with  feeble  dint, 
More  by  use  than  strength  prevailintf ; 
Single  sands  have  little  weight, 
Many  make  a  drowning  freight 

«.    Tender  twigs  are  bent  with  ease, 
Aged  trees  do  break  with  bending; 
Young  desires  make  little  prease, 
Growth  doth  make  them  past  amending : 
Happy  man,  that  soon  doth  knock 
Babel's  babes  against  the  rock. 

SOUTHWXLU 


THE  HORNING  LARK. 

1.  Feather'd  lyric,  warbling  high, 
Sweetly  gaining  on  the  sky, 
Op'ning  with  thy  matin  lay 
O^ature's  hymn !)  the  eye  of  day, 
Teach  my  soul,  on  early  wing, 
Thus  to  soar  and  thus  to  sing. 

2.  While  the  bloom  of  orient  light 
Gilds  thee  in  thy  tuneful  flight. 
May  the  day-spring  from  on  high. 
Seen  by  Faith^s  religious  eye, 
Cheer  me  with  his  vital  ray 
Promise  of  eternal  day  I       * 


Thohbox. 


"»♦» 


LESSON  Xffl. 

TTT1B     r?  O  I* 'C  "''«!'- f"  ""  •»« 

w'j!If"°'  ^'^  ^'^'  •"P'-^^ed.     L.  cultus,  from  colo,  I  till. 
ew ,  jatnu  was  the  name  of  an  apiary  of  beea. 
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Tko'cment,  n,  tAe  outward  part    F,  tiffumtnt,  from  itffo,  L.,  I  core* 
Sep'aiutkd,  pt,  unattached.     L.  $eparatua,  from  aeparo,  I  diTide. 
Tart'nkbb,   n.,  •ourneas.     A.S.   teart,   sharp,    »our,  from  lir-an,   to 

irritate.  .         „  m.        # 

TuAv'KLLKa,  n.,  one  who  visiU  foreign  countries.    F.  trafiatUaur,  from 

travailler,  to  labor.  j.     •    t     ♦ 

PaoKESs'ioN,  n.,  employment      F.  pro/e»tion,  from  pro^«n,  1*,  to 

profess,  to  offer.  -         j        t 

InraoDii'oED,  ».,  brought  into  practice.    L.  introdvctua,  from  Oueo,  1 

lead.  J         T      T  1 

MEory'iNAL,  a.,  salutary.      F.  mediciyial,  from  tnedeor,  L.,  1  cure,  1 

Ileal, — and  this  from  medomai,  O.,  to  have  care  of. 
Nahoot'io.  a.,  torpid.     G.  narcotikos,  from  narAoein,  to  benumb. 

1.  The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  several  parts  of 
America.     The  plant,  if  left  to  itself,  would  rise  to 
the  height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  but  it  ".s  gen- 
erally stunted  to  five,  for  the  convenience  of  gather- 
ing its  fruit  with  greater  ease.    Thus  dwarfed,  it  ex- 
tends its  branches  so,  that  it  covers  the  whole  spot 
round  about  it.     It  begins  to  yield  fruit   the  third 
year,  but  is  not  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.    It  is  cover- 
ed with  a  gray,  smooth  bark,  and  shoots  out  through 
the  whole  length  of  its  stem,  a  growth  of  branches, 
which  are  always  opposite  to  each  other,  arranged  in 
pairs  in  the  same  manner.     From  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves  spring  fragrant  white  flowers,  very  much  like 
those  of  the  jessamine ;  and  when  the  flowers  or  blos- 
soms drop  off,  they  leave  a  small  fruit  behind,  which 
is  green  at  first,  but  reddens  as  it  ripens,  and  is  like  a 
hard  cherry,  both  in  shape  and  color.     Two,  three,  or 
more  of  these  berries,  grow  together  on  the  same  part 
of  the  twig,  each  coated  with  a  husk  or  tegument,  in- 
closing another  and  finer  skin,  in  which  two  seeds  or 
kernels  are  contained,  which  are  what  we  call  coffee. 

2.  The  fruit  is  usually  gathered  in  May,  which  ia 
done  by  shaking  the  trees,  the  berries  falling  on 
cloths,  spread  underneath  to  receive  them.  These 
1 — : —  ^^',A  «n  r«r,fo  to  Art^  in  ^^^  «""  ^'hft  f>nter  husks 
are  opened  and  separated,  by  drawing  rollers  of  wood 
or  iron  over  them ;  after  which,  the  berries  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  a  second  time,  and  then  sifted  cleaa 
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Si  T"  u  *"■*  "l"*''  however,  are  not  wasted  for 
the  Arabs  use  them,  as  we  do  the  berries  and  SI 
dnnk  made  of  them  having  a  little  tartnelf  is  eoolbg 
and  pleasant  m  the  heat  of  summer.  The  dri"^ 
made  of  coffee-berries  has  been  comn.on    n  Eurpe 

lurks.  Coffee  was  first  brought  into  France  by  the 
famous  traveller,  M.  Thevenot;  and  a  Orel  7al^ 

10d2,  first  set  up  the  profession  of  a  coffee-house- 
Wer,  and  introduced  the  use  of  the  liquor  among 

8.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  seem  to  be  de- 

S,»  /'"'"u'^'Pt"'^"'  ^"^''t'^"  ^''i«h  it  produces  fn 
the  stomach.  It  ,s  taken  in  large  quantities  with 
pecuhar  propriety,  by  the  Turks  °and^AraSs-b^ 

Z^l^l  r"  vT'?.*^  °"<=°''«  '^^"^  of  opiui,  to 

veJ^rTmrn^lfXiXnef^  "^  "'  '-'"'^''«''  ''-' 

Vkgbtablb  Pkoductions. 


LESSON  XIV. 

ADHERENCE  TO  TRUTH. 

'^^e'S  £ln-'l'^'  ^''*"'''  accomplishments.      Qualita»  L.   i. 

Urnvja^s^  -•  fi^-«-L    P.  «n,WH  from  „„„..  L..  one.  and  ^ 

KrCW^'-;j:if  •   ^'  ^-^'^-^^^^  from  ^,.  death. 

deansed  from  fh^Vni!*^^  i*^":"*^"  "  ^Iied  to  honey  fr«ed  or 

i      .  — — -»tvtta  ui   wax. 


-f'<»co,  L.,  I  fold,  from  jB/«;to,  0„  I  plait, 
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Onmos'mr,  n.,  the  quality  of  being  generous.    L,  jftntrotiku,  frooi 

gtnua,  kind. 
Oaloii'niator,  n.,  a  slanderer.      L.   e<Uufnniator,  aaid  to  be  from 

ealutum,  the  obsolete  supine  of  ealvor,  I  deceive. 
Imduorktion  (•cresh'-),  n.,  rashness.     F.  indiicritiop,  from  etmo,  L., 

from  krino,  O.,  I  see,  sift,  judge,  Ac. 
Rioio'uLoog,  a.,  laughable,  contemptible.     L.  ridieulua,  from  rJebo,  I 

laugh. 

1.  The  duchess  of  Longueville,  whose  great  quali- 
ties merited  for  her  universal  esteem,  being  unable  to 
obtain  from  Louis  XIV.  a  favor  which  she  particularly 
requested,  was  so  sensibly  mortified,  as  to  let  fall  some 
expressions  of  disrespect.  The  only  one  who  heard 
her,  related  them  to  the  king,  who  immediately  spoke 
on  the  subject  to  the  Great  Cond^,  brother  to  the 
duchess.  The  prince  assured  his  majesty,  that  bis 
sister  never  could  have  spoken  in  those  terms  if  she 
had  not  lost  her  senses.  "  Well,"  said  Louis,  "  I  shall 
believe  herself  if  she  say  the  contrary."  The  prince 
accordingly  went  to  his  sister,  who  owned  the  entire. 
He  endeavored  in  vain,  for  a  whole  afternoon,  to  per- 
suade her,  that  her  usual  sincerity,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, would  be  nothing  better  than  ridiculous  sim- 
plicity,' chat  he,  in  jastifying  her  in  the  king's  eyes, 
nad  believed  he  spoke  truth ;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
she  would  please  his  majesty  better  by  denying,  than 
by  acknowledging  her  fault.  "Do  you  wish,"  said 
the  duchess,  "that  I  should  endeavor  to  repair  one 
fault  by  committing  a  still  greater  one,  and  that  not 
solely  against  the  king  ?  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  deceive  him,  when  he  has  the  generosity  to  depend 
on  my  word.  He  who  betrayed  me,  acted  unkindly, 
but  I  will  not  make  him  pass  for  a  calumniator,  as  m 
reality  he  is  not  such." 

2.  She  went  the  following  day  to  the  court,  threw 
herself  at  the  ls:ing's  feet,  avowed  her  indiscretion,  and 
assured  him,  that  she  would  much  rather_  own  the 
fault,  than  be  justified  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Louis  XrV.,  by  an  act  equally  heroic,  not  only  par- 
doned her  from  his  heart,  but  granted  her  other  tor 


vow  flhe  had  not  expected,  and  treated  her  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  distinction. 


ADHERENCE  TO  TRUTH  (CONTINUED). 

.\L^^™t^'''^'  %  ^^^«^^^t«^  I^^alian  poet^  who  lived 
ttl^^  '""^'"^  ^"S"'  ^°^'  recommended  himself  to 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  in 
whose  family  he  resided,  by  his  candor  and  strict  r^ad 
to  tiuth  A  violent  quarrel  occurred  in  the  house  of 
this  nobleman,  which  was  carried  so  far  that  recoui^ 
wa^  had  to  arms.     The  Cardinal  wished  to  know  th^ 

t7^fr-i  .*^^«  ^ff^ ;  a^d,  that  he  m^hlbe  able 
to  decide  with  justice,  he  assembled  all  his  people  and 
oWiged  them  to  bind  themselves  by  a  raos?  solemn 
oath  on   the  Gospels,  to  declare  tie  whole  tuTh 
^yery  one,  without  exception,  submitted  to  this  deter^ 

cused     Petrarcn,  in  his  turn,  presenting  himself  to 

As  to  you,  Petrarch,  your  word  is  sufficient." 

L'ECOLK  DES  MoBUBS^ 


-*♦♦- 


MssoiT  xy. 

THESIMOOM. 

teTd^LrfS  ■"  ""■'^  «""•     ^  '-/-<«'.  Too.  r«^ 
'^''rSi."Tr:;;.\T^    F'  P-'reAcHo^  fro,a  ;»,rt..  L..  rottea 
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AxOTBi9'iTT,  n.,  a  Bpecies  of  attraction  and  violent  repulsion.    F. 

ilectriciU,  from  electron,  G.,  amber. 
Im'minent,  a.,  threatening.     F.  imminent,  from  minere,  L.,  to  hang 

over,  ready  to  fall  upon. 
Casavan',  «.,  a  body  of  merchants  or  pilgrima  as  they  travel  m  the 

East     F.   earavane.      Per.    and  Tur.   caravan»era  {kervan^  and 

tarai,  a  house),  a  house  at  which  caravans  sojourn. 
Imhos'pitable,  a.,  aflFording  no  refreshment  nor  shelter.    F.  aod  & 

inhospitabU  from  hospes,  L.,  a  host,  a  stranger. 

1.  Arabia  is  frequently  visited  by  the  terrible  si- 
moom, called  by  the  natives  shamiel^  or  the  wind  of  Sy- 
ria, under  whose  pestilential  influence  all  nature  seems 
to  languish  and  expire.  This  current  prevails  chiefly 
on  the  frontiers,  and  more  rarely  in  the  interior.  It 
is  in  the  arid  plains  about  Bussora,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
and  in  the  environs  of  Mecca,  that  it  is  most  dreaded ; 
and  only  during  the  intense  heats  of  the  summer. 
The  Arabs,  being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of 
great  purity,  are  said  to  perceive  its  approach  by  its 
sulphureous  odor,  and  by  an  unusual  redness  in  the 
quarter  whence  it  comes.  The  sky,  at  other  times 
serene  and  cloudless,  appears  lurid  and  heavy ;  the 
sun  loses  its  splendor,  and  appears  of  a  violet 
color.  The  air,  saturated  with  particles  of  the 
^finest  sand,  becomes  thick,  fiery,  and  unfit  for  respi- 
'  ration.  The  coldest  substances  change  their  natural 
qualities;  marble,  iron,  and  water,  are  hot,  and  de- 
ceive the  hand  that  touches  them.  Every  kind  of 
moisture  is  absorbed ;  the  skin  is  parched  and  shriv- 
elled ;  paper  cracks  as  if  it  were  in  the  mouth  of  an 
oven. 

2.  When  inhaled  by  men  or  animals,  the  simoom 
produces  a  painful  feeling,  as  of  suffocation.  The 
lungs  are  too  rarefied  for  breathing,  and  the  body  is 
consumed  by  an  internal  heat,  which  often  terminates 
in  convulsions  and  death.  The  carcasses  of  the  dead 
exhibit  symptoms  of  immediate  putrefaction,  similar 
to  what  is  observed  to  take  place  on  bodies  deprived 
of  life  by  thunder,  or  the  effect  of  electricity. 

$.  When  this  pestilence  visits  towns  or  villages,  the 
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inhabitants  shut  themselves  up,  the  streets  are  de- 
serted, and  the  silence  of  the  night  ever3rwhere  reigng. 
Travellers  in  the  desert  sometimes  find  a  crevice  in 
the  rocks;  but,  if  remote  from  shelter,  they  must 
abide  the  dreadful  consequences.  The  only  meana 
of  escaping  from  these  destructive  blasts,  is,  to  lie  flat 
on  the  ground  until  they  pass  over,  as  they  always 
move  at  a  certain  height  in  the  atmosphere.  Instinct 
teaches  even  animals  to  bow  down  their  heads,  and 
bury  their  nostrils  in  the  sand.  The  danger  is  most 
imminent  when  they  blow  in  squalls,  which  raise  up 
clouds  of  sand  in  such  quantities,  that  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  see  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  In 
these  cases,  the  traveller  generally  lies  down  on  the 
lee  side  of  his  camel ;  but  as  the  desert  is  soon  blown 
up  to  the  level  of  its  body,  both  are  obliged  frequently 
to  rise  and  replace  themselves  in  a  new  position,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  entirely  covered.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  from  weariness,  faintness,  or  sleepi- 
ness, occasioned  by  the  great  heat,  and  often  from  a 
feelmg  of  despair,  both  men  and  animals  remain  on 
the  ground,  and  in  twenty  minutes  they  are  buried 
under  a  load  of  sand.  Caravans  are  sometimes  swd- 
lowed  uj) ;  and  whole  armies  have  perished  miserably 
m  these  inhospitable  deserts. 

Cabinxt  Library. 
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THE  FALLEN  LEAP. 

Inadvre'tbwtlt,  ad,  heedlessly,  from  L.  verto,  I  turn. 

Memen  to,  n.,  any  object  calculated  to  awaken  memory      L.  »umn>,aa. 

iruiii  memmi,  I  reuieiuber. 
Resume',  v.,  to  recommence.     L.  refrmere,  from  mmo,  I  take 
Ao  mTKD,  v.,  disquieted  (15tli  line);  put  in  motion  (35th  line).    7 

affitatus  from  ago,  I  do  or  drive ;  and  this  from  ago,  G.,  I  lead. 
VoKiRAot'jiD,j)t.,  formed.     L.  contractus,  Irom  traho,  I  draw. 
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Vbn'ebablb,  a.,  ancient       F.  and  S.  venerable,  from  venero,  L.,  I  VW 

erence,  I  honor. 
Desola'tion,  n.,  drearinesa.     F.  desolation.     1  and  L.  dtaolart,  tf 

make  solitary  and  desert. 
Enjoy 'mknt,  n.,  fruition.     F.  enjouement,  from  ^'<j '«,  joy. 
Fo'UAOE,  «.,  leaves.     L.  foUatio,  from  phullon,  G.,  a  leaf. 
Peospeu'ity,  n.,  good  fortune.     F.  prosperite,  from  prosper,  L.,  sue 

oessful,  and  that  from  (G.)  pro$,  to,  and  ;)Aero,  I  bear  or  carry. 

1  "The  fallen  leaf!"  Again  and  again  I  repeated 
•his  sentence  to  myself,  when,  after  traversing  the 
avenue  for  some  time,  I  had  inadvertently  stept  into 
a  heap  of  these  mementoes  of  the  departing  year. 
This  trivial  incident  broke  in  upon  a  gay  and  buoyant 
ti'ain  of  thought ;  and,  as  for  a  single  moment  I  stood 
fixed  on  the  spot,  the  words  of  the  prophet  fell  with 
a  deep  and  painful  meaning  upon  my  heart. 

2.  I  resumed  my  walk,  and  would  have  resumed 
with  pleasure  the  train  of  thought  that  had  been 
broken,  but  in  vain ;  and  when  I  again  reached  the 

{)lace  where  the  fallen  leaves  were  collected,  I  made  a 
onger  pause.  With  how  loud  a  voice  did  they  speak 
of  the  end  of  all  things  I  how  forcibly  remind  me  that 
those  busy  projects,  Which  at  that  moment  agitated 
my  heart,  would,  like  them,  fade,  and  be  carried 
away  in  the  tide  of  life  I 

S.  The  leaves  fade  away,  and  leave  the  parent  stem 
desolate :  but,  in  a  few  short  months,  they  will  bud 
and  bloom  again :  other  leaves,  as  gay  as  those  were, 
will  supply  their  place,  and  clothe  the  forest  with  as 
bright  a  green.  And  is  it  not  so  with  the  heart? 
We  are  separated  from  those  who  are  now  most  dear 
to  us,  or  they  fade  away  in  the  tomb ;  new  interests 
al-e  excited,  new  friendships  contracted,  and  every 
former  image  is  effaced  and  forgotten. 

4.  My  eye  now  rested  on  the  venerable  pile  of 
building  before  me :  it  seemed  but  as  yesterday  since 
the  master  of  that  stately  mansion  stood  at  the  gate  to 
welcome  my  arrival;  and  now,  where  was  he? — • 
Gone — and  for  ever  1    The  accents  of  his  voice  were 
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never  again  to  be  heard;  my  eye  was  to  behold  him 
no  more. 

5.  ^  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  a 
shght  breeze  for  a  moment  agitated  the  naked 
branches :  it  helped  to  complete  the  work  of  desola- 
tion,  and  several  of  the  still  remaining  leaves  were 
wafted  to  my  feet.  How  indiscriminately  were  here 
mmgled  the  pride  of  the  forest,  the  majestic  oak,  the 
eremblmg  aspen  the  graceful  poplar,  with  all  the 
tribe  of  inferior  shrubs  I  Here  lay  all  that  remained 
ot  their  once-gay  foliage—one  undistinguishable  mass' 
of  decay ;  with  no  mark  to  point  out  to  which  they 
had  originally  belonged.  And  shall  not  death,  the 
great  leveller,  reduce  us  to  the  same  state  of  equali 

K  tu  f^^S  *^®  ^^^^^'  *^®  learned,  the  beautiful 
when  they  lay  down  their  heads  in  the  grave— what 
are  they  more  than  the  mean,  the  lowly,  and  the 
worthless  ?  Thev  leave  a  name  behind  them  for  a 
snort  time,  and  then  how  soon  are  the  best  beloved 
lorgotten  I 

6.  Feelings  such  as  tbese  must  have  been  felt  bv 
thousands;  and  whilst  they  serve  to  temper  the  en- 
joyment of  prosperity,  they  contribute  also  to  smooth 
the  rugged  path  of  life,  and  calm  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded  spirit.  Since,  whether  one  day  has  been 
bright  or  cloudy,  spring  and  summer  must,  ere  long 
give  place  to  autumn ;  and  then  comes  the  winter 
when,  we,  too,  must  fade  as  the  lea£  ' 

ANOKTMOUa 
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FIRST   COMMUNION. 
Oa™«'„»s,  n.,  per,,™  who  ««  yet  in   the  flnrt  rudin«t.l.  o« 
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Ohristiafiity.    F.  eaUchumhnet,  from  (G.)  kata,  on  or  coneeminjm 

and  eeheo,  I  sound. 
Rational  (rash' uc  al),  a.,  agreeable  to  reason.      F.  rational,  from 

ratio,  L.,  and  this  from  ratm,  p.  pt.  of  reri,  to  think, 
Baptis'mai.,  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  baptism.    F.  baptismal,  from  bapto, 

Q.,  I  wash.  ,  .     ^   i  •         1.1-       n 

Congrkga'tion,  n.,  an  assembly  met  to  worslnp  God  m  public.    If. 

congregation,  from  grex,  a  fli)ck. 
Mon'astery,  n.,  a  house  of  religious  retirement.      G.  mwtosiifruMi, 

from  monos,  alone ; — whence  also  monaehos,  a  monk. 
SiCLu'siON,  n.,  separation;  from  L.  aeeludere,  to  shut  in,  to  confine 

— »«,  ami  claudo,  I  shut. 
Dxvo'tion,  n.,  piety.    F.  devotion ;  from  vottm,  L.,  from  voveo,  I  tow, 

"OncEANOR  (de-me'-mir),  n.,  behavior :— derivation  uncertain. 
AoooM'fANiED,  j5<.,  joined.    F.  accompagner,  to  attend:— of  disputed 
origin. 
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1.  On  tlie  Sunday,  whicli  we  call  White  Sunday, 
those  children  are  solemnly  admitted  to  their  first 
Communion,  whose  childhood  is  drawmg  towards  its 
dose,  and  who  are  approaching  the  period  of  youth. 
White  Sunday,  (Low  Sunday,)  is  this  day  called,  be- 
cause in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  catechumens, 
who  were  baptized  on  Holy  Saturday,  put  on,  on  that 
day  as  signs  of  innocence,  white  garments,  and  wore 
them  until  the  Sunday  after  Easter.  To  this,  the  In- 
troit,  on  this  Sunday,  alludes  in  the  following  words, 
from  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter :  "  As  new-bom 
babes,  desire  the  rational  milk  without  guile,  that 
thereby  you  may  grow  unto  salvation."  This  is  the 
reason  why,  on  Low  Sunda.y,  the  children  are  not 
only  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  the  table  of  their 
Lord,  but  are  made  solemnly  to  renew  their  baptismal 
vows  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  community. 

2  What  an  all-important,  beautiful,  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day  is  this,  thou  knowest,  dear  youth, 
too  well  from  thine  own  experience,  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  li  I  now  reier  xo  ii,  n  io  ^^  c^wjiiv  xn  vu.-  i^i^itu*,. 
breasts  a  reminiscence  of  early  feelings ;  for  our  whola 
life  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  Sunday  of  oui 
first  Communion. 
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8.  For  a  long  period  prior  to  this  event,  has  the  pa* 
tor  prepared  the  youth  for  this  twofold  solemnity. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Rome,  the  children  spend  the 
last  ten  days  m  a  monastery  allotted  for  the  purpose, 
in  order  that,  living  there  in  seclusion  from  the  world, 
from  their  parents  and  relatives,  they  may  devote 
themselves  to  meditation,  and  to  serious  preparation 
tor  the  solemn  event  that  is  to  occur. 

4.  At  last  arrives  the  expected  day.    Early,  the 
church-bell  gives  the  signal.    The  children  assemble 
m  the  school-house ;  and  thence,  each  sex  apart,  they 
proceed  under  the  superintendence  of  their  teachers  to 
the  church.     This  is  a  highly  affecting  spectacle: 
the  boys  are  clothed  alike ;  so  are  the  girls ;  the  latter 
being  mostly  clad  in  white  dresses,  simple,  beautiful 
and  modest.     But  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  o? 
the  whole  is,  the  expression  of  devotion  in  their  coun- 
tenances; the  piety  manifested  in  their  gait,  look,  and 
demeanor.     As  they  approach  the  church,  their  deli- 
cate  mfantme  voices  pour  forth  a  hymn ;  and  as  they 
enter  smgmg,  the  organ  strikes  up  its  sweetest  noteS. 
accompanied  by  a  chorus,  of  the  clearest,  but,  withaL 
the  tenderest  harmony,  like  an  angelic  salutation  from 
above.     Ihen  the  community  joins  in  saluting  the 
young  members,  now  admitted  into  its  bosom     At 
the  altai^  the  priest  stands  awaiting  them,  robed  in  a 
long  white  vestment,  and  wearing  his  stole.    He,  also, 
salutes  them  with  amiable  dignity,  and,  after  they 
have  formed  themselves  round  the  altar,  ho  calls  their 
attention,  in  words,  few,  but  persuasive  and  strong,  to 
tiie  important  action  which  they  are  about  to  ooTem. 
uiise* 
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LESSON  XVIII. 


SONG  OF  THE   CAPTIVE  LARK, 

t.  'Tis  merry  morn — the  sun  hath  shed 
His  light  upon  the  mountain-head. 
Tiic  gol  ien  dews  are  sparkling  now 
On  heath  and  hill,  on  flower  and  bough; 
And  many  a  happy  song  is  heard 
From  every  gay  rejoicing  bird : 
But  never  more,  alas!  shall  I 
Soar  up  and  sing  in  yonder  sky. 

2.  Through  these  harsh  wires  I  glimpse  in  vaiOi 
The  ray  that  once  awoke  my  strain ; 
In  pain,  while  coop'd,  I  fret  and  pine, 
My  useless  wings  their  strength  decline. 
Sad  is  my  fate  to  see  the  stars 
Pass  one  by  one  before  my  bars ; 
And  know,  when  dawn  returneth,  I 
No  more  may  sing  in  yonder  sky. 

8.  Oh,  barbarous  you,  who  still  can  bear 
This  mournful  doom  to  bid  me  share — 
To  see  me  droop  and  sadden  on, 
With  wishful  eye,  from  dawn  to  dawn ; 
Beating  my  little  breast  in  woe, 
'Gainst  these  dread  wires  that  vex  me  so ; 
And  my  glad  passage  still  deny 
To  soar  and  sing  in  yonder  sky  1 

4.  Oh,  let  me  fly — fly  up  once  more  I 
How  would  my  wing  delighted  soar! 
What  rapture  would  my  song  declare, 
Pour'd  out  upon  the  sunn}^  ^r  I 
Oh,  let  me  hence  depart  I  in  vain 
I  try  to  breathe  one  gladaoine  strain: 


In  this  dark  den,  I  pine,  I  die ;  / 
Oh,  let  me  fly  to  yonder  sky  I 


LooAir. 
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LESSON  XIX 

CHURCH  OP  OUR  LADY,   NEAR  BOLOGNA. 

Oo»m'THiAN,  a„  the  fourth  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,— from 
Corinth,  formerly  one  of  the  most  distinguisb-jd  cities  of  ancieS 
Greece— now  a  village.  •"ivicu. 

Dome,  n.,  a  hemispherical  arch ;  a  cupola.  R  dome,  from  domo*,  O, 
a  house.  '     ^ 

SANo'TUAttY.  n.,  a  sacred  asylum ;  a  holy  place.  L.  $anctuarivm,  from 
lanctm,  holy.  »      « 

Poa^Two,  n.,  a  piazza  or  covered  walk.    L.  porticiu,  from  potto,  a 

Pecu'niauy,  a.  consisting  of  money.  L.  pecuniarius,  from  pecmU 
money,— and  that  from  pecus,  a  sheep.  Before  the  invention  of 
com,  80  many  sheep  were  given  as  the  price  of  articles  purchased, 
and  probably  after  its  mvention  each  piece  was  called  a  shcev.  and 
may  have  been  stamped  with  a  sheep  upon  it 

mind*'^^^'  "■'  *  *"®'^'^"*^-     ^-  fi^onumentum,  from  monere,  to  re- 
Mod'brn,  a.,  now  living.    F.  moderne,  from  modd,  L.,  now,  just  now. 

''Xo:™other""'^"'"''''  *'^"  ^''''  ^•'  ^^^'^^  "^«  °^'  -*> 
i  Fjam'iTT,  n.,  fVuitfulness.    F.  FertilitS,  from  /erre,  L..  to  bear. 
.  AWA  CENT,  a.,  bordering  upon.     F.  adjacent,  from  jacere,  L.,  to  be  nea* 

lit.  ^'  J^7^  church  Stands  on  a  high  hill,  about  five  miles 

Ifroni  Bologna.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  of 

me  Corinthian  order,  and  crowned  witb  a  dome.     As 

the  people  of  Bologna  have  a  peculiar  devotion  to  the 

Blessed  Virgin,  and  crowds  flock  from  all  quarters  to 

hnsit  this,  her  sanctuary ;  for  their  accommodation,  in 

jdl  seasons  and  every  kind  of  weather,  a  portico  haa 

been  carried  from  the  gates  of  the  city  up  the  hill  to 

Ithe  very  entranoe  of  the  temple,  or  rather  to  the  square 

Ibefore  it.    This  immense  building  was  raised  by  the 

Ivoluntary  contributions  of  persons  of  every  clis  in 

iiJologna ;  the  richer  erected  one  or  more  arches,  ac- 

ording  to  their  means ;    the  middling  classes  kve 

k^Ii'\  IJ-^^^^^^^v  «^^  fH  prupornon ;  ana  the  poorest 

Wted  on  contributing  their  labor  to  the  grand  un- 

perta^mg.    it  is,  in  reality,  a  most  noble  monument 

Jl  public  yreiy  and  alone  sufficien*  to  prove,  that  the 
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spirit  and  nagnificence  of  the  ancient  Romans  stili 
animate  the  modern  Italians. 

2.  The  church  is  of  a  fine  and  well-proportioned 
form,  rich  in  marbles,  but  overloaded,  as  we  imagined, 
with  ornaments.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  from  such 
an  elevation,  the  view  is  beautiful ;  lost  on  one  side 
in  the  windings  of  the  neighboring  Apennines,  and 
extending  on  the  other  over  a  plain  of  immense  ex- 
tent, and  unparalleled  population  and  fertility.  One 
circumstance  struck  us  particularly,  while  on  th«  hill. 
It  was  the  end  of  March ;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the 
weather  warm,  nearly  as  it  may  be  on  a  bright  day  in 
England  in  the  month  of  May ;  30  warm  in  short,  as 
to  render  the  shade  not  onlv  pleasing,  but  desirable ; 
yet,  in  various  parts  of  the  hill,  and  near  the  church, 
the  snow  lay  deep,  and  in  vast  masses,  still  likely  to 
resist,  for  some  time,  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
season ;  so  great  is  the  influence  of  such  mountains  as 
the  Alps  and  Apennines  on  the  climate  of  the  adjacent 
countries. 

EUBTAOJB. 
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LESSON  XX 


THE  TIGER. 

Ti'osB,  n.,  a  fierce  beast  of  the  leonine  kind,  so  named  on  accoant  ot 

its  swiftness.    L.  tigria,  which  in  the  Medians'  language  signifiai 

an  arrow. 
Hao'gaed,  a.,  wild,  strange.    F.  hagard,  untamed,  from  vagu$,  L, 

wandering ;  or  Iiagar  (Heb,),  a  stranger. 
Insa'tiable,  a.,  greedy  beyond  measure.    F.  insatiable,  from  satis,  L, 
, enough. 
El'kphant,  n.,  the  largest  of  all  land  animals.     F.  ilephant,  L.  and  G. 

elephas,  a  word  received  from  the  Tyrians. 
Rhinoj'eros,  «.,  a  beast  in  the  East  Indies,  armed  with  a  horn  on  the 

nose.    F.  and  L.  rhinoceros^  G=  rhinokeriis. — rhin.  the  nose,  and 

keras,  a  horn. 
Peooeny  (prod'-je-ne),  n.,  brood.     L.  progenies,  from  gigno,  1  beget. 
La'oNEss,  n.,  a  she  lion.    F.  lionne.    Lion  is  said  to  be  derived  flro« 

hlewan,  A.S,  to  roar 


Elomans  sdii 
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Ikva'dkb.,  »i,  one  who  enters  with  hostility  into  the  poraessian  of 
another.    S.  invaadr.     L.  invadere,  to  go  in : — vado,  I  go, 

Imtkt'keate,  a.,  obstinate,  deep-rooted.  L.  inveterattu,  grown  old: 
vetua,  old. 

Hid'koos,  a.,  frightful.  F.  hideux,  perhaps  from  ht/dan,  A.S.,  t« 
hide ; — be  jig  such  as  one  would  hide  from. 

1.  The  form  of  the  body  usually  corresponds  with  the 
nature  and  disposition  of  this  animal.  The  tiger  with 
a  body  too  long,  with  limbs  too  short,  with  a  head 
uncovered,  and  with  eves  ghastly  and  haggard,  has 
no  characteristics  but  those  of  the  basest  and  most 
insatiable  cruelty.  For  instinct  he  has  nothing  but  a 
uniform  rage,  a  blind  fury ;  so  blind,  indeed,  so  un- 
distinguishing,  that  he  frequently  devours  his  own 

[  progeny,  and  if  she  offered  to  defend  them,  he  tears 
[in  pieces  the  dam  herself. 

2.  The  tiger  is  found  in  Malabar,  in  Siam,  in  Bengal, 
jand  in  all  the  countries  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
jelephant  and  rhinoceros.  Dellon,  in  his  travels,  as- 
bures  us,  that  there  is  no  country  in  India  in  which 

tigers  so  much  abound  as  Malabar,  that  there   the 
^oecies  are  numerous,  but  that  the  largest  of  all  is 

lat  which  the  Portuguese  call  the  royal  tiger,  which 

'  very  rare,  and  is  as  large  as  a  horse. 

3.  The  species  of  the  tiger  has  always  been  much 
irer  and  much  less  generally  diffused  than  that  of  the 

ion.  Like  the  lioness,  however,  the  tigress  produces 
pur  or  five  young  ones  at  a  birth.  From  her  nature  she 
M  fierce  at  all  times;  but  when  surrounded  with  her 
Jf^^*  progeny,  and  in  the  smallest  danger  of  losing 
Ihem,  her  rage  and  fury  become  extravagant.  To  op- 
lK>se  the  danng  invaders  of  her  den,  she  pursues  the 
Ipoiler  with  an  enmity  the  most  inveterate ;  and  he, 
Contented  to  lose  a  part  in  order  to  save  a  part,  is  fra- 
luently  obliged  to  drop  one  of  the  cubs.  With  this 
Ine  immediately  returns  to  her  den,  and  again  pur- 
lues  him ;  he  then  drons  anniliAr  •  ar^A  Ktt  +i,«  +; — 
le  has  returned  with  that,  he  generally  escapes  with 
le  remainder.  Should  her  young  be  torn  frcfm  her 
itirely,  with  hideous  cries  she  expresses  her  agony, 
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h-jr  despair,  and  follows  the  captor  to  the  very  town 
or  ship  iu  which  he  may  have  taken  refuge,  and 
dares  him,  as  it  were,  to  come  forth. 

Airman's  Animal  Kingdom. 
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LESSON  XXI. 


OF  THK  OEIGINAL  INHABITANTS,  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS, 

ETC.,  OF  IRELAND. 

Sot'thians,  n.,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  countries  N.  of  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe. 
Scytha,  from  ^cj/i/n'a,— sometimes  called  Sarmatia. 

Tab'a,  n.,  the  place  in  Meath  where  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
general  of  Ireland  assembled  triennially,  thence  called  Temora.  Ir. 
Taragh  ;  sometimes  called  teaghmor,  the  great  house. 

HKttKD'iTAfiY,  a.,  falling  to  one  as  heir.     L.  hcereditarius,  from  luerM, 

an  heir.  .     » •    t 

Bre'iion,  «.,  one  invested  with  judicial  authority :  from  bre/nv,  Jr.,  ft 

judge. 
E'ea,  n.,  a  series  of  years  beginning  from  some  known  epoch.    L. 

orra;  of  uncertain  etymology. 
Restrict'ed,  pt,  confined,  limited.    L.  reatrictum,  from  atnctus,  tied 

or  bound. 
Fos'teeinq,  n.,  nursing:  from  fostrian,  A.S.,  to  feed  or  nourish. 
Antiquity  (an-tik'-kwe-te),  n.,  great  age.     L.  antiquitas : — antiguiu 

or  anticua,  ancient,  is  from  ante,  before.  _ 

Appen'dages,  n.,  things  added  to  other  things  not  necessary  to  th«r 

essence.     L.  appendicea,  from  pendeo,  I  hang. 
Bkl'fries,  n.,  the  places  where  bells  are  hung:  from  bell-an,  A.S.,  to 

bellow. 

1.  There  are  many  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  the  most  probable  belief 
is,  that  Ireland  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
a  branch  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Scythians.  Ireland 
was  anciently  divided  into  five  kingdoms:  Ulster, 
Leinster,  Connaught,  Munster,  and  Meath,  each  of 
which  was  governed  by  its  own  prince ;  but  the  king 
of  Meath  was  also  paramount  sovereign  of  all  Ireland, 
and  held  his  court  at  the  palace  of  Tara.  These 
kincdoma  descended  not  from  father  to  son  bv  he- 
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reditary  right ;  the  succession  ^as  reo-iilitP,1  h^  fU^ 
hiw  of  7\nn.try;-^  ]aw  which^esK  L  ^ri!h? 
of  succession  to  th-e  familv  of  /^^^^^^'^^^  **^e  nght 

but  nny  .ember  oAheSilf  „*  Jh P^rdeld's u2 
oorne   by  the  elected  successor,  durin.r  the   lif»  ^p 

S  Sr-  •^■■^  P«^refrom"lhe''Mi4,t:'s1;  cTed 
irom  Milesiiu%  a  celebrated  hpm  nf  fi,o  c    \i  •  uuiea 

Zat  "^tb  ''"''^^"*  law  Of  Ireland  was  called  the  Brehon 
Zai^    the  mosi  singular  feature  of  which  w^th^ 

w  stuni  1    f r^^'  "'  ^^P^*^-^^  punishmen     Turder 
iSp^nf  ff  bj  a  money  fine,  called  an  enb     The 

Ties      AcuJL  ^f3?»  .restricted  to  certain  fami- 

tvkt.  in  ?  prevailed  in  those  times  which  st  1 

kn  loved  ^acr^^th^fw^^  t°^  foster-sisters 

^e  chi^drpn  ^f  \  ^"^  ^^^^^^  *^^^  if  tliey  had  been 
vL  f^i    ?  ""^  *^®  ^^"^®  parents.     Another  custom 

rassais  and  dependants.     One  ffood  9f?(^of  r^p  A 
kicient  customs  wn<?  tliaf +T,      i  ?     T  •      ^"^  *^^   "^^se 

,3.   There  are  many  remains  of  earlv  Trf^T."  k„;i^:._^, 

DBC  of  Which  thf  ?I  ^'^^P"""  *^'^  °'^g^^  a»^  pur. 
•ine  hold  fW  .if'"'^"^^  f^  ^"«^  divided,  Mr 
^f^^e  holds,  that  the  round  towers  were  built  bj 
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Irish  Christians  at  different  periods  between  the  6tli 
and  12th  centuries,  as  appendages  to  their  ecclesiaa- 
tical  establishments,  as  belfries  and  church  castles  for 
protection  in  time  of  danger.  He  grounds  this  opinion 
upon  some  very  important  facts.  The  first  is,  that 
the  towers  never  are  found  unconnected  with  r.iicient 
churches;  the  next  is,  that  the  architectural  features 
of  the  towers  are  found  in  the  original  churches  with 
which  they  are  connected,  where  such  remain;  and 
finally,  that  Christian  emblems  are  on  several  of  them, 
and  others  exhibit  a  style  of  architecture  universally 
acknowledged  to  belong  tc  "hristian  times,  while  all 
have  some  architectural  pol.  i  not  seen  in  any  known 
pagan  remains  in  Ireland. 
{Altered  from  O'N.  Baunt's  Cat.  of  I.  His.  &  Dvh.  Rev.) 
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LESSON  XXII. 

REMABKABLE    LAKES. 

Poa'tooal,  «.,  the  ancient  Lusitania,  and  moat  westerly  kingdom  of 

the  European  continent.    The  name  ia  said  to  be  from  Porto  GalU, 

tiie  port  Calle,  a  town  formerly  on  the  Douro. 
RiDOB,  n.,  a  rough  extended  line  raised  above  the  adjoining  surface. 

A.S.  hrycge,  from  hrcec-an,  to  reach,  to  extend. 
Unfath'omable,  a.,  not  to  be  sounded  by  a  line.    A.S.  fcethm,  a 

measure  of  six  feet,  from  /cethmian,  to  emlMrace  with  each  hand 

extended. 
Subterra'neous,  a.,  lying  under  or  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

L.  subterraneiu, — sub,  and  terra,  the  earth. 
Oontibh'ed,  pt.,  strengthened  by  new  evidence.    L.  eonjirmatvt,  from 

firmiut,  strong,  and  that  from  hiermo*,  G.,  connected, 
Ooga'bionallt,  ad.,  occurring  or  falling  out  incidentally.    F.  par  oetoh 

nan,  from  cadere,  L.,  to  fall. 
Extraob'dinaey,  a.,  out  of,  or  more  than,  what  is  common.    P.  Mrirch 

ordinaire,  from  ordo,  L.,  I  arrange. 
Bux'buno,  o.,  a  term  applied   to    a  hoarse,  confused,  continual 

sound.    Get.  nunepln,  to  rattle,  from  hramien,  A.S.,  to  make  a 

noise. 
Absobb',  v.,  to  swallow  up.     L.  abaorhere,  from  Borbto,  I  suck  in. 
f  ct'eift,  v.,  to  change  to  stone.    F.  pitrifier,  from  pttta,  L.,  a  ston^ 

UkdjUri,  to  cause  to  be. 
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1.  On  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Portugal, 
called  Mtrella,  there  are  two  lakes  of  great  extent 
and  depth,  especially  one  of  them,  which  is  said  to 
be  unfathomable.     What  is  chiefly  remarkable   in 
them  is,  that  they  are  calm  when  tne  sea  is  so,  and 
rough  when  that  is  stormy.     It  is,  therefore,  probable, 
that  they  have  a  subterraneous  communication  with 
the  ocean;  and  this  seemS  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
pieces  of  ships  they  occasionally  throw  up,  though 
almost  forty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.      There °is 
another  extraordinary  lake  in  this  country,  which, 
before  a  storm,  is  said  to  make  a  frightful  rumbling 
noise,  that  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  sever^ 
miles.    And  we  are  also  told  of  a  pool  or  fountain, 
called  Fervencias,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Co- 
imbra,  that  absorbs  not  only  wood,  but  even  the 
lightest  bodies  thrown  into  it,  such  as  cork,  straws, 
feathers,  &c.,  which  sink  to -the  bottom,  and  are  seen 
no  more.     To  these  we  may  add  a  remarkable  spring 
near  Estremos,  which  petrifies  wood,  or  rather  in- 
crusts  it  with  a  case  of  stone :  but  the  most  surprising 
circumstance  is,  that  it  throws  up  water  enough  in 
summer  to  turn  several  mills,  whereas  in  winter  it  is 
perfectly  dry. 

Smith's  WoNDEJUk 
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LESSON  XXIIL 

INDIAN-EUBBER  AiiD  SPONGE. 

Dmoei'bed,  »<.,  represented.    L.  detcriptus,  from  teriho,  I  wnte. 
OozB,  v.,  to  flow  or  issue  forth  gently.     Ooze  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
^  of  eaux,  R,  waters. 
La/xKE,  n.,  that  which  la  spread  over  a  surface.     I.  letto,  layer.    Tho 

Ger.  lagen,  is  equivalent  to  the  L.  ponere,  to  put,  or  lay. 
Flam'beaux  (-bose),  n.,  lighted  torches.    F.  flambeaux,  from  L.  flamma. 

aflame.  -  y        ~» 

FiKc'iBLE,  a.,  ductile,  bendable.    "E.  flexible,  itoxafleeto,  L.,  I  bend. 
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Bm'iNUR,  n.,  n  tube  ilirotigh  which  auy  liquid  in  sqiiirtoJ.    G.  »yrigm, 

A  pi|)«i  01'  rood,  fVom  »ifris8o,  I  hiM. 
fi»)u'oi«)y,  tt.,  II  ottrruption  «)f  chirurtfoun,  ono  who  poifonns  maituul 

(v|wriilion8  in  tlio  art  <»f  houling.    Q.  cheirourgon, — cheir.  tho  hund, 

hiid  ergon,  w«>ri{. 
Oukm'jst,  n,,  a  profosaor  of  chomii«try.     ¥.  ohijmiste,  \nohah\y  fronri 

ihjfnuh  0.,  from  chojfein,  to  pour,  in  roforonco  to  ouo  wiio  pours  M 

niixcH  inetRls;  or  from  kamai,  Ar.,  to  conceal. 
Iiu'uko'natko,  jt>/.,  Biituratt'd.     l'\  imprigni,  from  prcvguant,  L.,  (ptw 

^xnitHA),  full  of,  teouiing  with.  ' 
Sukatu'ki),  pt.,  ct»vored  «ir  protected  :  from  A.S.  8c«adian,to  separat« 

or  secludti ;  oonsoqueutly,  to  protect,  <bc. 

1.  TNT)r.\N-HUimER  ia  the  hardened  juice  of  a  tree 
which  fi;rows  in  South  America.  It  is  called  the 
si/rin(f€-(ra,  nd  is  described  as  attaining  a  very  great 
lieight,  being,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  straight,  and 
liaving  no  branches  except  on  the  top,  which  is  but 
small,  covering  no  more  than  a  circumference  often 
feet.  r.;S  leaves  are  green  on  the  upper  part,  and 
white  beneath.  The  seeds  are  three  in  number,  and 
contained  in  a  pod,  consisting  of  three  cells,  and  in 
each  of  them  there  is  a  kernel,  which,  being  stript 
and  boiled  in  water,  produces  a  thick  oil  or  Itit,  an- 
swering the  purposes  of  butter  in  the  cookery  of  that 
country. 

2.  The  Indians  make  incisions  through  the  bark  of 
this  tree,  chiefly  in  wet  weather;  a  milky  juice  oozes 
out,  which  is  spread  over  moulds  of  clay ;  when  tho 
first  layer  is  dry^  a  second  is  put  over  it ;  this  opera- 
tion is  repeated  till  the  indian-rubber  is  of  the  tniek- 
Lc&s  ream  red.  After  this,  it  is  placed  over  burning 
vegetables,  the  smoke  of  which  hardens  and  darkens 
it.  The  natives  apply  it  to  various  purposes;  for 
water-proof  boots,  for  bottles,  and  also  for  flambeaux, 
which  give  a  very  brilliant  light,  and  burn  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  The  principal  uses  to  which  indian- 
rulnier  is  applied  here,  are,  the  effacing  of  black-lead 
marks,  tor  water-proof  shoes,  tor  balls,  flexible  tubes, 
syringes,  and  other  instruments  used  by  surgeons  and 
fcnemists.  Cloth  of  all  kinds  may  be  made  to  resist 
water,   if  impregnated   with  the  fresh  juice  of  the 
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■P"?^"i^^°- 1  '^^^  bottoms  of  ships  are  sometimefl 
sheathed  with  indian-rubber,  cut  very  thin;  it  is  said 
to  preserve  them  from  the  injuries  of  shell-fish. 

8.  Sponge  is  a  marine  production ;  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  vegetable,  but  the  opinion  now  sei- 
erally  entertamed  is,  that  it  is  a  habitation  constructed 
by  a  little  worm,  one  of  the  species  considered  to  oc- 
c"Py  the  lowest  rank  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is 
found  adhermg  to  various  marine  substances  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  IS  procured  by  divers,  who  are  earlv  trained  to 
this  employment.  Sponge  absorbs  fluids  Vapidly,  and 
yields  them  again  when  compressed.  It  was  fre- 
quently saturated  with  wine  and  myrrh,  and  given  to 
persons  suffering  the  punishment  of  crucifixion,  in 
order  to  deaden  the  sense  of  pain,  and  subdue  the 
intolerable  thirsty  which  is  the  consequence  of  theii 
*A'ony. 


MAro. 
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LESSON  xxiy. 

CHE  TKAVEl^LER  AT  THE  SOURCE  OP  THE  NILB. 

1.  In  sunset's  light,  o'er  Afric  thrown, 

A  wand'rer  proudly  stood 
Beside  the  well-spring,  deep  and  lone. 

OfEgypt'sawfalfloo4; 
The  cradle  of  that  mighty  birth, 
So  long  a  hidden  thing  to  earth  I 

2.  He  heard  its  life's  first  murmuring  souAd, 

A  low  mysterious  tone ; 
A  music  sought,  but  never  found, 

By  kings  and  warriors  gone ; 

He  listen'd— and  his  heart  beat  high 

That  was  the  song  of  victory  I 
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ft.  The  rapture  of  a  conqueror's  mood 

Rush'd  buriiing  chrough  his  frame,— 
The  depths  of  that  green  solitude 

Its  torrents  could  not  tame ; 
Though  stillness  lay,  with  eve's  last  smiley 
Round  those  far  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

4.  Night  came  with  stars : — across  his  soul 
There  swept  a  sudden  change ; 
E'en  at  the  pilgrim's  glorious  goal, 

A  shadow  dark  and  strange 
Breathed  from  the  thought,  so  swift  to  fall 
O'er  triumph's  hour — And  is  this  all? 

6.  No  more  than  this  I — what  seem'd  it  now 

First  by  that  spring  to  stand  ? 
A  thousand  streams  of  lovelier  flow 

Bathed  his  own  mountain-land  1 
Whence  far  o'er  waste  and  ocean  track. 
Their  wild,  sweet  voices  call'd  him  back. 

6.  They  call'd  him  back  to  many  a  glade, 

liis  childhood's  haunt  of  play, 
Where  brightly  through  the  bcechen  shade 

Their  waters  glanced  away ; 
They  call'd  him,  with  their  sounding  wave§| 
Back  to  his  fathers'  hills  and  graves. 

7.  But,  darkly  mingling  with  the  thought 

Of  each  familiar  scene. 
Rose  up  a  fearful  vision,  fraught 

With  all  that  lay  between ; 
The  Arab's  lance,  the  desert's  gloom, 
The  whirling  sands,  the  red  simoom  I 

8.  Where  was  the  glow  of  power  and  pride? 

The  spirit  born  to  roam? 
nis  aitor'd  heart  w^ithin  him  died 

With  yearnings  for  his  home  I 
All  vainly  struggling  to  repress 
That  gush  of  painful  tenderness. 
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9.  He  wept — the  stars  of  Afric'a  heaven 

Beheld  his  bursting  tears, 
E'en  on  that  spot  where  fate  had  given 

The  meed  of  toiling  years  I — 
0  happiness !  how  far  we  flee 
Thine  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee! 

MUS.  HEMARt. 
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§  2.    LESSON  L 


HOLLANDTIDE. 

Hoi  lANDTinr,,  n.,  AlMmllown;  the  time  about  All  Saints' day.  A-SL 
fu^lgiaiK  soparated  from  common  use  ;  and  tid,  a  season. 

AHB.«r'EU,  v.,  captivated,  seized.  F.  arrete,  from  ad-restare,  L.,  to 
stop  or  stay.     A.  S.  rest-an,  to  rest. 

Fatigue  (-teeg'),  n.,  weariness.  F.  fatigue,  from  fatim,  L.,  exce» 
sively,  and  ago,  I  drive. 

Ab'btinknce,  n.,  temperance  in  food:  m  general,  forbearance  of  cer- 
tain knids  of  meat  or  drink.  F.  abstinence,  from  abtencre,  L.  to 
hold  or  keep  from, 

Engross'kd,  pt.,  occupied  or  filled.  F.  engrosser,  to  get  large— oro« 
(from  cras.ms,  L.,  fleshy),  big, 

Dissu'a'tion,  n,,  scattered  attention ;  thoughtlessness,  F,  dissipation, 
from  dixsipo,  L,,  1  scatter, 

SupKRaTirtoN  (stisli'-),  re.,  an  endeavoring  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  a 
euro,  or  the  like,  by  such  means  as  can  have  no  natural  effect  •  also 
the  observance  of  dreams,  omens,  <fea  F.  and  S,  superstition,  ex- 
Cftsfl  or  disorder  in  worship,  from  sisto  or  sto,L.,  I  stand, 

Mum'meries,  n..  tricks,  fooleries,  F,  mommeries,  so  called  from  the 
sport  of  monies  (G.)  or  mockers.  Momos  was  the  god  of  carping 
and  even  the  make-game  of  his  fellow-gods. 

Missio.vAiuKs  (mish'-),  men  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel.  F.  missio' 
naires,  from  mitto,  L,,  I  send. 

AN/EcnorEs,  n.,  unpublished  narratives  or  incidents  of  private  life^ 
F.  anecdotes,  from  anekdotos,  G,,— a,  uut,  ek,  from,  and  dotos,  given, 
from  didomi,  I  give,  >  o       -i 

1.  All  was  now  ready.  The  "snao-aDnle"  crogs 
was  hung  up,  the  tire  blazed  cheerfully,  'and  every 
countenance  was  bright  with  expectation  of  the  coni- 
nig  mirth,  when  a  knock  at  the  yard-door  diverted  for 
a  moment  the  attention  of  all  from  what  was  G-oin<y 
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forward.    The  door  was  opened  without  delay,  and  a 
^ure  entered,  on  which  all  eyes  were  instantly  riveted. 
His  person  was  tall  and  majestic;  a  long  beard,  half 
gry  with  years,  descended  upon  his  breast;  his  head 
^"l    ®u-i^^^®  ^^^®5  in  liis  right  hand  he  carried  a 
Btatt,  while  a  rosary,  with  beads  of  an  extraordinary 
Bize,  was  made  fast  to  a  leathern  girdle  at  his  side 
But  there  was  something  in  the  aspect  and  demeanor 
ot  the  stranger,  which,  even  more  than  the  singularity 
J      ^®^'  arrested  the  attention  of  the  company 
and  produced  for  the  moment  a  pause  of  respectful 
silence.     His  countenance,  though  pale  and  worn  by 
fatigue,  or  the  effects  of  habitual  abstinence,  had  on  it 
n  spiritual  expression   of  mildness  and  peace,  that 
awakened  the  interest  and  esteem  of  the  beholder 
and  his  easy,  unpretending  address,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  had  known  what  the  worid  calls  "  better  days," 
although  a  sentiment  of  religion  prevented  all  appei- 
ance  of  repining.    He  appeared  like  one  whose  mind 
was  so  engrossed  by  some  one  prevailing  idea,  that  it 
required  an  effort  to  direct  his  attention,  even  for  an 
instant,  to  any  other  subject. 

2.  "It  seems  to  me,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  company, 
that  our  amusements  do  not  afford  you  much  satis- 
taction:  « They  do  not  give  me  any,  sir,"  replied 
the  stranger.  "And  pray  what  great  harm  do  you 
see  in  a  little  innocent  amusement  of  this  kind,  where  ' 
it  interferes  with  no  duty,  and  affords  no  room  for 
vice  or  criminal  dissipation?"  "Sir,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "you  mistake  my  disposition,  if  you  think 
1  am  an  enemy  to  all  innocent  amusement.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  detested  superstitions,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  senseless,  unmeaning  mummeries  custom- 
ary at  this  season,  which  seems  to  me  but  ill  adapted 
to  do  honor  to  the  solemn  fast  and  vigil  which  we  this 

— ^   -...vw.     yiia^  ti^ttn;  iiuiii  luia  mere  Fiiimess, 

or  the  evil  which  they  occasion  to  ignorant  minds,  I 
confess  I  cannot  understand  how  a  Christian  can  es- 
teem it  a  rational  amusement  to  invoke  the  aid  of  an 
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evil  spirit  even  in  jest.  I  know  that  similar  practices 
have  ever  been  regarded  by  the  Church  with  horror. 
One  fact,  however,  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  evening 
could  be  spent  quite  as  amusingly,  and  much  more 
profitably,  without  them. 

8.  "I  spent  this  night  twelve  months,"  he  continued, 
m  the  house  of  a  respectable  family  in  another 
county,  and  will  tell  you  how  they  passed  it..  The 
master  and  mistress  had  their  kitchen  crowded  with 
their  poor  neighbors.  They  had  no  snap-apple,  noi 
nuts,  nor  beans;  but  they  had  a  good  fire,  and  good 
books,  and  they  read  something  that  was  at  the  Sime 
time  amusing  and  instructive,  either  from  the  history 
of  the  Church,  or  the  wonderful  lives  of  missionaries 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe ;  or  else  they  conversed 
freely  on  some  point  of  Christian  doctrine  or  morals, 
and  sometimes  gave  interest  to  the  subject  by  anec- 
dotes  and  stones;  and  I  as-ure  you,  many  went  home 
trom  that  Hollandtide  a  great  dea]  better  instructed  in 
their  religion  and  its  duties  than  when  they  came,  and 
by  no  means  discontented,  either,  on  the  score  of 
amusement." 

G.  Griffin, 


"♦♦»■ 


LESSON  II. 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  BETHLEHEM. 

Okien'tal,  c    eastera    F.  oriental,  from  orien,  0.,  to  rise;  because 
in  the  east  the  sun  rises. 

A(rri§'iPATE,  V.  to  foresee  and  prevent.     L.  anticiparc,—ante  before. 
eapere,  to  take.  ^  ^^^^^ 

Artisan',  n.,  a  tradesman.     F.  artisan,  from  ara,  L.,  skill. 

Kk  gal,  a.,  royal,  kinirlv.     L.  reaalis.  from  rpnn  I  rnlp 

Dkscknt',  n.,  birth,  extraction,     F.  descente,  fmm  scando,  L..  I  climb. 

i^coBT  KD  r.    attended  by  guards  from  place  to  place.     F.  eacortS, 

guard<^d      The  n.  scorta  (I.),  is  traced  to  dlripere,  to  direct. 
Manifest a'tion,  n     publication.     ¥.  manifestation.     Manifeatus  (L\ 

»  palpable,  evident,— such  as  might,  as  it  were,  be  folt  bv  tne  band 


■  1!: 


L.  manuB,  the  hand,  and  featut,  the  ofc.  pt,  ot/endere,  to  strike  oa 
or  against. 

Oonsumma'tion,  n.,  accomplishment    P.  eotuommation,  from  mimnhM. 

lu,  the  utmost. 
Em'perob,  n.,  a  monarch  superior  in  racik  to  a  king.    P.  empermr 

from  impero,  L.,  I  command,  I  reign. 

1.  A  LITTLE  group  is  seen  to  advance  slowly,  from 
the  mean  and  obscure  village  of  Nazareth,  on  its  way 
to  Bethlehem,  the  regal  city.  None  of  the  pride  and 
circumstance  of  oriental  travelling  distinguishes  its 
progress;  no  swelling  retinue  of  menials  and  depend- 
ents surrounds  it,  to  anticipate  the  wants  and  minister 
to  the  gratifications  of  their  masters ;  no  well-appointed 
train  of  camels  follow,  to  convey  the  provisions  and 
conveniences,  almost  indispensable  in  such  a  journey. 

2.  A  poor  artisan,  with  affectionate  solicitude,  alone 
guides  the  steps  of  the  humble  beast,  whereon  rides 
a  tender  female,  apparently  unfit,  by  her  situation,  to 
undertake  so  long  and  fatiguing  a  pilgrimage.  Where 
they  arrive  for  the  night's  repose,  no  greeting  hails 
them,  no  curiosity  gazes  on  them ;  when  they  depart 
to  renew  their  toil,  no  good  wishes  are  heard  to  cheer 
and  encourage  them  on  their  way.  Humble,  meek, 
and  unpretending,  they  are  passed  unsaluted  at  every 
step,  by  the  crowds,  who,  boasting  the  same  descent, 
scorn  to  acknowledge  them  as  members  of  the  regal 
stock,  and  hasten  forward  to  secure  every  accommoda- 
tion, till  they  leave  this  tender  maid,  and  her  comin'g 
offspring,  no  roof  but  a  stable,  and  no  cradle  but  a 
manger. 

3.  And  yet,  not  even  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  when 
it  marched  forth  to  victonr  over  the  enemies  of  God, 
escorted  by  the  array  of  Levites,  and  greeted  by  the 
plaudits  of  the  assembled  nation ;  not  even  ti  moved 
with  half  that  interest  to  heaven,  or  half  that  promise 
to  earth   with  which  this  humble  virgin  advances, 

richest  work  which  the  Almighty  had  yet  made,  and 

^the  most  miraculous  benefit  which  his  wisdom  had  yet 

devised.     Upon  this  little  group  the  angels  attended 
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witli  care  more  tender  than  they  have  for  the  ordinary 
just,  lest  th^*^  should  dash  their  foot  against  a  stone : 
for  on  its  sarety  depend  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the 
consummation  of  the  law,  the  manifestation  of  God's 
truth,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In  it  are 
centred  all  the  counsels  of  Heaven,  since  the  creation 
of  man ;  for  it  the  whole  land  has  been  put  into  move- 
ment; and  the  Roman  emperor  issued  his  mandate 
from  the  throne  of  the  world,  solely  that  this  maid 
might  be  brought  to  Bethlehem  of  Juda,  in  order  that 
from  it  might  come  forth,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
the  Ruler  who  should  govern  the  people  of  Goi 

Dr.  Wisem  iLK, 


•^*» 


LESSON  in. 


HYMN  OP  THE  CITY. 

1.  Not  in  the  solitude  ' 
Alone,  may  man  commune  with  heaven,  or  see 

Only  in  savage  wood 
And  sunny  vale,  the  present  Deity ; 

Or  only  hear  his  voice 
Where  the  winds  whisper,  and  the  waves  rejoice. 

2.  Even  here  do  I  behold 

Thy  steps.  Almighty  I  here  amidst  the  crowd 

Through  the  great  city  roU'd, 
With  everlasting  murmur  deep  and  loud — 

Choking  the  ways  that  wind 
*Mongst  the  proud  piles,  the  work  of  human  kind. 

3.  Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 

From  the  round  heavens,  and  on  their  dwelling  liesi 

And  lights  their  inner  homes ; 
For  them  thou  fill'st  with  air  th'  unbounded  skies, 

And  givest  them  the  stores 
(X  ocean,  and  the  harvest  of  its  shores. 
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4.  Thy  spirit  is  around, 
Quick'ning  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps  along ; 

And  this  eternal  sound — 
Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throng 

Like  the  resounding  sea, 
Or  like  the  rainy  tempest  speaks  of  thee. 

6.  And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brine, 

llashing  its  billowy  breast ; 
The  quiet  of  that  moment  too  is  thine : 

It  brcatiies  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  sleeps. 

Bur  ANT. 
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LESSON  IV. 

S  N  O  W     H  O  U  S  E  S  . 

OoM'KORTABLE  a.,  agreeably  convenient     F.  eonforlaiif,  from  fortU 
li.,  strong,  fair,  <tc.  •/  ^  j 

Diam'ktku,  n.,  the  straight  line  which,  passing  through  the  centre  of 

any  hgure,  measures  or  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts.     L.  diam- 

eter,  from  (G.)  dia,  through,  and  metron,  a  measure. 
Tkna  aous,  a    cohesive;  having  particles  disposed  to  stick  or  keen 

together.     I.  tenace,  from  tenere,  L,  to  keep,  to  hold. 
Rkctano'ular,  a.,  right-angled,  f.  e.,  having  angles  of  90°.     F.  reetan- 

gxUatre,  from  anpulus,  L.,  a  corner. 
Con'icai,,  «.,  like  a' cone,  which  is  a  solid  figure  having  a  circular  base 

and  gradually  decreasing  to  a  point.     F.  :onique,  from  conu»,  U 

and  konox,  G.,  a  cone,— the  fruit  of  the  fir-tree. 
Oh:-iia'tion.  n..  performance.     F.  operation,  from  opus,  L.,  a  work. 
CuNSTiiiro  TioN,  n..  form,  structure.     F.  cmstruction,  from  stnw,  L    I 

build.  '     ^ 

Transld'cenoy  n.,  imperfect  transparency,  partially  admitting  ravg 
of  light,  so  that  light,  not  objects,  appears   through.     L.  /Zcco"  I 
shine,  from  the  ob.  G.  luke,  light 
Transmit'tbd,  v.,  sent  out.     L.  transmissus,  from  mitto,  I  send 
htrPE  RioR  a„  more  beautiful  or  attractive.     S.  and  L.  siiperior,  from 
HHper,  abuV'u  or  over. 

1.  TiTE  winter  habitations  of  the  Esquimaux,~an 
uncivilized  people  of  North  America,— are  built  of 
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TTltW ' J^'^^Ik^  ^'^"^  °"'  *^^*  ^  «*^  constructed 
?^?«  F,m  •  ^^'  ^^t^  ^'^  ^'J^  comfortable  dwellinga. 
Ihe  Esquimaux  having  selected  a  spot  on  the  river 
where  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep,  and  suffi- 
CAontly  comjDact,  commenced  by  tracing  out  a  circle 
twelve  feet  m  diameter.  The  snow  in  the  interW 
the  circle  was  next  divided  with  a  broad  knife,  which 

tWck  3  ^r'^h  '"'"  '^^^  '^'''  ^'''  ^^°g'  «i^  inches 
thick,  and  tv-o   deep.     These  slabs  wei?  tenacious 

enough  to  admit  of  being  moved  about  without  break- 
S.tLT'"''  ?'Z^A^^  sharpness  of  their  angles,  and 
t^Z }u^  % i'^^^  ^^^'^^  ^^  curvature,  correspondms: 
witL  that  of  the  circle  from  which  they  Vere  cur  Thef 
were  piled  upon  each  other  exactly  like  courses  of 
hewn  Stone,  around  the  circle  which  had  been  traced 

Hi^ffirl.  ''''''^  "^^^  ^H^^,*^  «"^°^*^  t^e  beds  of  the 
diflPerent  courses  with  the  knife,  and  to  cut  them,  so  as 
to  give  the  wall  a  slight  inclination  inwards  The 
dome  was  closed  somewhat  suddenly  and  flatlv  bv 
cutting  the  upper  slabs  in  a  wedge-form,  insteJd  of 
the  more  rectangular  shape  of  those  below.  The  roof 
was  about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  last  aperture  wal 
shut  up  by  a  small  corneal  piece.  The  whole  was 
built  from  withm,  and  each  slab  was  cut  so,  that  it 
retained  its  position  without  requiring  support  until 
another  was  placed  beside  it,  the  lightness  of  ?he  slabs 
greatly  facilitating  the  operation. 

c  J'  ^^^1  *^®  building  was  covered  in,  a  little  loose 
snow  was  thrown  over  it,  to  close  up  eveiy  chink,  and 
a  low  door  was  cut  through  the  wall  with  the  knife. 
•.?  I'Pj''^^®.^'^  °^^*  formed,  and  neatly  faced  ud 
with  slabs  of  snow,  which  were  then  coveUwfth  ? 
tnin  layer  of  fine  branches,  to  prevent  them  from 

ot  the  bed,  a  pillar  of  snow  was  erected,  to  place  a 
lamp  upon!  n.nr^  inQfKr  o  v.^,..-u i-.-:i/  ,''"„i'^»^«a 

furl'    f  •  a  piece  of  clear  ice  was  placed  in  an  aper- 
ture  cut  m  the  w^ll,  for  a  window.  ^ 

8.  The  purity  of  the  material  of  which  the  house  was 
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framed,  the  elegance  of  its  construction,  and  the 
translucency  of  its  walls,  which  transmitted  a  very 
pleasant  light,  gave  it  an  appearance  far  superior  to 
that  of  a  marble  building. 

Captain  Franklin.  , 


"♦♦♦■ 


LESSON  Y. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Min'eral,  n.,  matter  dug  out  of  mines.     F.  mini'raf,  from  minare,  It., 

to  load ;  to  mine,  means  to  lead  a  way  undf?!-  ground  (in  search  of 

metals,  <&c.) 
Pkuckp'tion,  n.,  notion,  idea.     F.  perception,  from  percipere,  L., — per, 

«nd  capere,  to  take. 
Phys'ioal,  a.,  natural    L.  phynetu,  from  phitxua,  G.,  nature,  from 

phuo,  I  produce. 
Grav'ity,  n.,  tendency  to  the  centre.     F.  gravity,  from  gravis,  It., 

heavy. 
Iser'tia,  n.,  inactivity,  heavineso.     L.  inertia, — iners,  not  active,  from 

arn,  power,  skill. 
Physiol'ogy.  n..  a  searching  out  of  the  naturi'  of  things.    F.  phyti- 

olorjie,  from  (G.)  pfnuis,  nature,  and  logos,  a  iliscourse. 
Arith'metio,  n.,  the  science  of  numbers.     S.  and  L.  arithmetiea,  from 

nrithmoti,  Q.,  number. 
Geom'ktuv,  «.,  a  measuring  of  the  earth;   technically  restricted  to 

that  science  applied  to  the  measurement  of  extension.      I.  S.K 

and  G.  geometria,  from  (G.)  ge,  the  earth,  and  metrein,  to  measure. 
Ar'ritrauy,  a.,  capricious  ;  depending  on  no  rule.     L.  arbitrariua  ; — 

of  unsettled  etymology. 
Method'ical,  a.,  systematical   (way   or    course  of).      G.   rnethodot, 

t/u'thod.  from  meta,  with,  and  hodos,  a  way. 

1 .  Every  man  may  be  said  to  begin  his  education,  or 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  on  the  day  of  his  birth. 
Certain  objects,  repeatedly  presented  to  the  infant,  are 
after  a  time    recognized    and   distinguished.      The 


and,  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  they  are  soon 
associated  in  the  recollection,  according  to  their  re- 
semblances, or  obvious  relations.     Thus,  sweetmeats, 
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toys,  articles  of  dress,  &c.,  soon  form  distinct  clasaet* 
lu  the  memory  and  conception. 

2.  At  a  later  age,  but  still  very  early,  the  child  dis- 
tinguishes readily  between  a  mineral  mass,  a  vegetable 
and  an  animal,  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  noted 
the  three  great  classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  ac- 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  natural 
histonj.  He  also  soon  understands  the  phrases,  "  a  fall- 
ing body,"  "the  force  of  a  moving  body,"  and  has 
therefore,  some  perception  of  the  great  phvsical  laws  of 
gravity  and  inertia. 

3.  Having  seen  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and  wax 
melted  round  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  he  has 
learned  some  phenomena  of  chemistry.  And  having 
observed  the  conduct  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  of 
the  persons  about  him,  he  has  begun  his  acquaintance 
with  physiology  and  the  science  of  mind.  Lastly 
when  he  has  learned  to  count  his  fingers  and  his  sugar- 
plums, and  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the  division  of 
cake  between  hnDself  and  his  brothers,  he  has  advanced 
into  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

4.  Thus,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  child  of  common  sense 
has  made  a  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  human  science,  and,  in  addition,  has  learned 
to  name  objects,  and  to  express  feelings,  by  the  arbi- 
trary sounds  of  language.  Such,  then,  are  the  begin- 
nings  or  foundations  of  knowledge,  on  which  future 
years  of  experience  or  methodical  education  must  rear 
the  superstructure  of  the  more  considerable  attainments, 
which  befit  the  varipus  conditions  of  men  in  a  civilized 
community. 

5.  The  most  complete  education,  as  regards  the  mind- 
can  only  consist  of  a  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and 
ot  science,  and  a  familiarity  with  language.  As  re- 
gards the  body,  it  consists  of  the  formation  of  various 

habits  of  mnannln.r  un\\c\r\     ■rv/jTft%»."ar.,-.^r.  ^.^  ^,,~:.-.i  _•_ 

struments,  drawing  and  painting,  and  other  exercises 
01  utility  or  amusement.  By  reviewing  a  complete 
table  of  such  matters,  each  man  may  see  at  ©nee  what 
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he  can  know,  and  what  it  may  suit  his  particular  con- 
dition to  study. 

Arsoii. 
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LESSON  YI. 


THE     OASSIQUE. 


Mj-ri 


Mo'tivb,  «.,  that  which  incites  to  action.    F.  motif ,  from  mooeo,  L.,  I 

move. 
Ae'bial,  a.,  capable  of  flying  through  the  air.     L.  aeritu,  from  aer, 

(t.,  the  air. 
S«ocE88ioN  (-sesh'-),  n.,  an  uninterrupted  eeriea  or  course.     F.  nte- 

cession,  I.  and  L.  suc-cednre,  to  go  under ;  eado^  I  yield. 
Grkga'rious,  a.,  going  in  flocks  like  partridge.     L.  gregariut,  from 

ffrex,  gregis,  a  nock. 
Im'itate,  v.,  to  mimic.     L.  imitor,  from  mimeomai,  G.,  I  copy. 
Col'onists,  »!.,  the  persons  composing  the  colony,  and  who  had  left 

their  motlier  country  to  cultivate  that  of  their  adoptioa     F.  eolenie, 

a-colony,  from  colo,  L.,  I  till. 
Choristers  (kwire'-,)  n.,  songsters  of  the  grove.     F.  ehoristea,  from 

chorus,  L.,  and  choroa,  G.,  a  number  of  singers,  from  chairein,  to 

rejoice. 
Pen'duloub,  a.,  hanging.     L.  pendtUus,  from  p«nder»,  to  hang  or  sus- 
pend. 
Sym'mktbt,  n.,  an  agreeable  apportionment  of  parts  or  members ;  a 

measured  proportioa      L.  and  G.  iymmetria  from  metron,  G.,  a 

measure. 
Oenithol'oot,  n.,  the  natural  history  of  birds.    G.  omithologo*  ;-^ 

ornithot,  of  a  bird,  and  legein,  to  discourse. 

1.  One  bird,  however,  in  Demerara,  is  not  actuated 
by  selfish  motives ;  that  is  the  cassiqae :  in  size,  he  is 
larger  thtn  the  starling ;  he  courts  tne  society  of  man, 
but  disdains  to  live  by  his  labors.  When  nature  calls 
for  support,  he  repairs  to  the  neighboring  forest,  and 
there  partakes  of  the  store  of  fruits  and  seeds,  which 
she  has  produced  in  abundance  for  her  aerial  tribes. 
When  his  repast  is  over,  he  returns  to  man,  and  pays 
the  little  tribute  which  he  owes  him  for  his  protection. 
He  takes  his  station  on  a  tree  close  to  his  house,  and 
there,  for  hours  together,  ponrs  forth  a  succession  of 
imitative  notes.    His  own  song  is  sweet,  bilt  very  short. 

a* 


If  a  toucan  be  yelping  in  the  neighborhood,  the  cassique 
drops  Ilia  song  and  imitates  him ;  then  he  will  amuse  his 
protector  with  the  cries  of  the  ditierent  species  of  the 
woodpecker ;  and  when  the  sheep  bleat,  he  will  dis- 
tinctly answer  them ;  then  comes  his  own  song  again ; 
and  if  a  puppy  dog  or  a  Guinea-fowl  interrupt  him,  he 
takes  it  oft  admirably,  and  by  his  different  gestures 
during  the  time,  you  would  conclude  that  he  enjoys  the 
Bport. 

2.  The  cassique  is  gregarious,  and  imitates  any  sound 
he  hears  with  such  exactness,  that  he  goes  by  no 
other  name  than  that  of  mocking-bird  among  the  col- 
onists. At  breedmg  time,  a  number  of  these  pretty 
choristers  resort  to  a  tree  near  the  planter's  house, 
and  from  its  outside  branches  weave  their  pendulous 
nests.  So  conscious  do  they  seem  that  they  never 
give  offence,  and  so  little  suspicious  are  they  of  re- 
ceiving any  injury  from  man,  that  they  will  choose  a 
tree  within  forty  yards  from  h^s  house,  and  occupy 
the  branches  so  low  down,  that  he  may  peep  into 
their  nests.  A  tree  in  Warratilla  Creek  affords  a 
proof  of  this. 

3.  The  proportions  of  the  cassique  are  so  fine,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  be  a  model  of  symmetry  in  ornitholo- 
gy. On  each  wing  he  has  a  bright  yellow  spot ;  his 
belly  and  half  the  tail  are  of  the  same  color ;  all*  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  black ;  his  beak  is  the  color  of 
sulphur,  but  it  fades  in  death,  and  requires  the  same 
operation  as  the  bill  of  the  toucan  to  make  it  keep  its 
color. 

4.  The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
the  animation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  dis- 
plays in  listening  to  and  laying  up  lessons  from  al- 
most every  species  of  the  feathered  creation  within 
his  hearing,  are  really  surprising,  and  mark  the  pecu- 

J     ■'•     £3" "•         -«- iiJiJ    i^iiVl    la    \=«,Olijr     UUiiiCBl/iUclLUG 

and  taught  artificial  tunes. 

Waterton. 
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LESSON  VIL 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

1    Sweet  Auburn  I  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  laboring 

swain ; 
Where  smiling  spring  its  eariiest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  ling*ring  bloom  delay'd ; 
jDear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
5:>eats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please ; 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  I 

2.  How  often  have  I  paused  on  ev'rv  charm, 
The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busv  mill. 
The  decent  church,   that  topp  d  the  neighboring 

hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  weary  pilgrims  made  I 

8    Uow  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting,  lent  its  turn  to  play ; 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey'd ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went 
round I 

I.  And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired ; 
The  dancing  pair,  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire,  each  oth jr  down; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place. 
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These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village!  sports  like 

these, 
With  sweet  suoeession  taught  e'en  toil  to  please ;   . 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence 

shed ; 

These  were  thy  charms—but  all  these  charms  dre 
fled. 

GoLDSMITBi 


THE  DROWNING  FLY. 

1.  In  yonder  glass  behold  a  drowning  fly ; 
Its  little  feet  how  vainly  does  it  piy  ' 
Its  cries  we  hear  not,  yet  it  loudly  cries, 
And  gentle  hearts  can  feel  its  agonies ! 
Poor  helpless  victim — and  will  no  one  save? 
Will  no  one  snatch  thee  from  the  threat'ning  wav«*f 
Is  there  no  friendly  hand — no  helper  nigh. 

And  must  thou,  little  struggler — must  thou  die? 

2.  Thou  shalt  not,  whilst  this  hand  can  set  thee  free ; 
Thou  shalt  not  die,  this  hand  shall  rescue  thee  I 
My  finger's  tip  shall  prove  a  friendly  shore ; 
There,  'trembler,  all  thy  dangers  now  are  o'er; 
Wipe  thy  wet  wings  and  banish  all  thy  fear : 

Go,  join  thy  num'rous  kindred  in  the  air ; 
Away  it  flies,  resumes  its  harmless  play. 
And  lightly  gambols  in  the  golden  ray. 

S.  Smile  not,  spectators,  at  this  humble  deed 
For  you,  perhaps,  a  nobler  task's  decreed ; 
A  young  and  smking  family  to  save ; 
To  raise  the  infant  from  destruction's  wave  I 
To  you,  for  help,  the  victims  lift  their  eyes : 
Oh  I  hear,  for  pity's  sake  their  plaintive  cries  | 
Ere  long,  unless  some  guardian'interpose, 
O'er  their  devoted  heads  the  flood  may  close  I 

Akox. 
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LESSON  vm. 


ON  RESPECT  FOR  THE   AGED,   AND  ON  POLITENESS 

IxN'TLEMAN,  n.,  oiJe  bom  or  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  sup 

posed  to  inherit  the  virtues  or  generous  qualities  of  such  family. 

Gentle  is,  therefore,  applied  to  denote  the  possession  of  such  quau* 

ties  as  affability,  politeness,  freedom  from  coarseness  or  vulgarity 

Ac.     F.  gentilhomme — gent,  from  gens,  L.,  which  meant  among  tD« 

Romans  race  or  surname ;  and  every  male  heir  was  styled  a  gen' 

tilts,  or  a  gentlet/ian,  of  such  a  race  or  family. 
Invi'ted,  pt.,  beckoned  to.     L.  invitattis,  from  invito,  I  bid  to  come. 
Embau'rassment,  «.,  perplexity,  confusion.    F.  emharraf:, — barre,  ao 

obstruction,  from  L.  vara,  a  bar,  by  the  change  of  the  initial  letter. 
SupEusEDKs',  v.,  dispenses  with;   sets  aside.     L.   supersedere,  to  sit 

upon,  to  make  void,  from  sedeo,  I  sit. 
Pkrpet'uated,  pt„    continued    without    intermission.     F.  perpetui, 

Etymology  uncertain. 
SuPERCii/ious.,  a.,  haughty,  overbearing.     L.  superciliosus.     Super 

eilium,    the    eyebrow  {super  and  cilice,  the  eyelids),  haughtiness, 

disdain  ;  manifested  by  the  contraction  or  drawing  together  of  tha 

eyebrows. 
Affecta'tion,  n.,  an  artificial  show  or  display.    F.  affectation,  frota 

facio,  L.,  I  do  or  make. 
Rebuke',  «..  to  reprehend,  to  reprimand.     F.  reboucher,  to  stop  up 

(re,  and  bouche, — L.  bucea, — the  mouth),  that  is,  to  chide  into  silence. 
Urban 'iTY,  n.,  agreeable  or  cheerful  civiUty.    F.  urbanite.    L.  nrbanus, 

of  or  belonging  to  a  city  ; — urbs,  a  city. 
Poute'ness  n.,  gentility,  elegance  of  manners,  good  breeding.     F. 

politesse,  from  polio.  L.,  I  polish,  I  smooth,  I  adorn. 

1.  Kespect  for  the  Aged. — It  happened  at  Athens, 
during  a  public  representation  of  some  play,  exhibit- 
ed in  honor  of  the  state,  that  an  old  gentleman  came 
too  late  for  91,  place  suitable  to  his  age  and  quality.  A 
number  of  young  men,  who  observed  the  difficulty 
and  confusion  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  in,  made 
signs  to  him,  that  they  would  accommodate  him,  if  he 
came  where  they  sat.  The  good  man  bustled  through 
the  crowd  accordingly;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
fleats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest  among  the 
young  fellows  was,  to  sit  close,  and  expose  the  con- 
fusion  and  embarrassment  of  the  old  man  to  the  gaze 
of  the  whole  audience.     The  frolic  went  round  all  the 
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benches  reserved  lor  the  Athenians.  But,  on  those 
oocasions,  there  were  also  particular  places  set  apart 
for  strangers.  When  the  good  man,  covered  with 
confusion,  came  towards  the  boxes  appointed  for  the 

^^^t'^J^'^'T' ^^^ -^''- '^^  *^^^g^  less-instructed 
people   rose  from  their  seate,  and,  with  the  greatest 

respect  received  the  old  gentleman  among^  them. 
The  Athenians,  being  suddenly  touched  with  a  sense 
of  the  Lacedemonians'  virtue  and  their  own  miscon- 
duc^gave  a  thunder  of  applause;  and  the  old  man 
medout,  "TheAthenianrunder^tandwhatTsg^^" 
out  the  Lacedemonians  practise  it," 

Addison, 
.   2   PoLiTENESS.-Care  should  be  taken  to  cultivate. 

mn.^n J?       T?""-'"  ""'^^   ^""^^''   ^^^^^^   ^^^  obMgiS 

manners.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose,  that 
Sf y'lir'^  supersedes  attention  to  the  lesser 
duties  of  behavior;  and  that,  under  the  notion  of 
freedom,  it  may  excuse  a  careless,  or  even  a  rough 
demeanor  On  the  contrary,  an  intimate  connect^n 
can  only  be  perpetuated  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  be 
pleasing  and  agreeable.  The  same  behavior  whid^ 
procures  friendship,  is  absolutely  nece^Iry  to  the 
preservation  of  it.  Let  no  harshness,  no  appea?ano^ 
of  neglect,  no  supercilious  affectation  of  sSpeS 
be  encouraged  m  the  intercourse  of  friends  A  teSt 
reply,  a  proneness  to  rebuke,  a  captious  and  contra- 

^fp  3T    '/r  f  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  i^^i^t^r  domestic 
afe,  and  to  set  friends  at  variance;  it  is  only  bv  con- 

tmuing  courtesv  and  urbanity  of  behaviorf  that  wa 
long  preserve  the  comforts  of  friendship. 

8.  You  must  often  have  observed,  that  nothing  is 
so  strong  a  recommendation,  on  a  slight  acquaintance, 
as  politeness;  nor  does  it  lose  its  value  Sy  time  or 
intimacy,  when  preserved  as  it  ought  to  he,  in  the 
nearest  couaections  and  strictest  friendships.  ' 

4.  In  general,  propriety  of  behavior  must  be  the 
fruit  of  instruction,  of  observation,  and  reasoning; 
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and  it  is  to  be  cultivated  and  improved  like  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge  or  virtue.  Particular  modes 
and  ceremonies  of  behavior  vary  in  different  places. 
These  can  only  be  learned  by  observation  on  the 
manners  of  those  who  are  best  skilled  in  them.  But 
the  principles  of  politeness  are  the  same  in  all  places. 
Wherever  there  are  human  beings,  it  must  be  impo- 
hte  to  hurt  the  temper  or  pain  the  feelings  of  those 
with  whom  you  converse.  By  raising  people  up,  in- 
stead of  mortifying  and  depressing  them,  we  make 
ourselves  so  many  friends  in  place  of  enemies. 

Mrs.  Chapone. 
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LESSON  IX. 


LIFE  OF  OUR   LORD. 

brcAKNA'TioN,  H.,  the  act  of  assuming  or  puttitig  on  a  fleshly,  hamaa, 
mortal  body.     F.  iticamation,  from  caro,  camis,  L.,  flesh. 

If  A'fiv'iTY,  n.,  birth,  issue  into  life.  L.  nativitaa,  from  natum,  p.  pL 
of  nasei,  to  be  born. 

E8P(  s'ed.jp^,  married.  F.  ipome,  from  tponilere,  L.,  to  promise,  to 
betroth. 

Porikica'tion,  n.,  a  ceremony  performed  by  the  Hebrew  women 
after  the  birth  of  their  child.  F.  purification,  from  purtu,  L.,  put«L 
from  pur,  Q.,  fire. 

Rbsuureo'tion,  n.,  revival  from  the  dead;  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as 
here  applied,  a  rising  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  sancti- 
fying grace.  F.  resurrection,  from  returgo,  L., — re,  and  «urgo,  I 
nse. 

Retire'mknt,  n.,  privacy,  retirednesa.     F.  retirement,  from  traho,  h, 

I  draw. 
Rkvela'tion,  n.,  discovery  or  communiratior.  of  sacred  and  mysterious 

trutlis.     F.  revelation.     L.  re-velare,  to  discover,  to  uncover,  from 

velum,  a  veil,  a  covering. 
Tbs'tijJont,  «.,  piblic  evidence.     L.  testimonium,  from  testis,  a  wit 

nes3. 
Won'derful,  a.,  admirable,  strange,  astonishing.      A.S.  wundor,  to 

wonder,  probably  from  wettden,  to  turn,— in  allusion  to  the  effort  of 

U»e    iiiiud    Lo   understand  what  has  struck    it  with    surprise  ot 

wonder. 
rK'TKAEiJH,  n.,  the  governor  of  one  of  four  parts  of  a  district  or  pro? 

ince.     G.  tetrarches,  from  arche,  government,  t«traa,  four. 
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1.  The  incarnation  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  in  the 

womb  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  was  effe<ited  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  what  year  of  the  world  the 
feaviour  was  born  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined- 
but  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  his  nativiti^ 
'  should  be  placed  four  years  beyond  our  present  com- 
putation.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  in  the  reiffn 
ot  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  of  Herod  the  Great, 
king  of  Judea,  "the  Wo-d  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
amongst  us." 

2.  Mary,  the  virgin  who  gave  birth  to  Jesus,  and 
Joseph,  to  whom  she  had  been  espoused,  were  both 
ol  the  royal  house  of  David.  Scarcely  had  our  Lord 
been  born,  when  he  showed  that  he  came  not  to  reign 
amidst  earthly  wealth  and  magnificence,  although  it 
was  He,  to  whom  every  knee  should  bend.  For  when 
God  "brmgeth  his  first-begotten  into  the  world,  he 
saith.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  adore  him  "— 
\Heb.  i.  6.) 

S  This  happy  event  was  first  announced  to  shep 
herds,  who  were  keeping  their  night-watches  at  Beth 
lehem ;  and  to  them— the  poor— the  Gospel  was  first 
preached.  From  the  poor  also  were  they  chosen  who 
were  sent  forth  to  bear  to  the  nations  the  tidin'gs  of 
salvation;  that  all,  who  had  eyes  to  see,  might  see, 
that  God  chooses  the  weak  ones  of  this  world  for  hia 
mighty  works,  and  that  not  from  human  prudence  or 
human  labor,  but  from  him,  come  all  wisdom  all 
power,  and  all  grace.  ' 

4.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  divine  Infant 
was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth  and 
was  named  Jesus.  And  when  the  days  of  purification 
were  ended,  and  his  mother  appeared  in  the  temple 
with  her  Son,  a  venerable  and  devout  man.  named 
cjimeon,  prophesied,  that  he  should  be  placed  for  the 
resurrection  of  many,  and  as  a  sign  to  be  contradicted, 
Ihen  came  kings  from,  distant  lands  in  the  east,  nnd 
inquirea  in  Jerusalem  for  the  new-bom  King  of  th« 
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Jews.  Hereupon,  Herod  trembled,  and  all  Jerusalem 
with  him,  and,  to  free  liimself  from  his  fears,  he  re- 
Bolved  upon  the  murder  of  the  innocents.  All  the 
male  children  of  two  jjrears  of  age  and  under,  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  around  it,  were  slain.  But  Jesus  was 
taken,  by  the  command  of  God,  into  Egypt,  where  he 
remained  until  the  death  of  the  tyrant  After  this 
event,  he  and  his  mother  were  conducted  again  by 
Joseph  into  the  land  of  Israel,  where  they  resided  in 
domestic  retirement,  and  where  "the  child  grew  in 
wisdom,  in  age,  and  in  grace,  before  God  and  men." 

6.  That  this  wisdom  was  not  acquired  or  learned  in 
the  schools  of  the  Jewish  masters,  but  drawn  from 
the  highest  and  purest  of  heaven's  founts,  Jesus  gave 
proof,  when,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  stood 
m  the  temple  of  J  erusalem,  and  filled  the  minds  of  all 
ai'ound  him  with  wonder,  at  his  knowledge  and  at  his 
answers. 

6.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Jesus  appeared 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  the  teacher  and  author  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  the  mean  time,  John,  the  son 
of  the  Priest  Zachary,  whose  birth  and  life  had  been 
most  wonderful,  came  forth  from  his  wilderness.  This 
man,  who,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Most 
Wise,  was  the  greatest  of  those  who  had  been  born 
of  Women,  stood  as  the  medium-point  between  tha 
new  and  the  old  Testaments,  and  as  a  necessary  link 
in  the  chain  of  divine  revelation.  Eejecting  the  prof- 
fered  honor  of  being  reputed  Elias,  or  even  the  Mes* 
sias,  he  proclaimed  aloud,  with  a  voice  from  the 
wilderness,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messias  was  at 
hand, — that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  promised  Ke- 
deemer, — that  his  kingdom  was  not  national,  nor  of 
this  earth.  Our  Lord,  before  the  commencment  of 
his  teaching,  was  baptized  by  John,  in  the  Jordan. 
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man,  bore  testimony  to  his  divine  Missio-^  ^  Almighty 
God  confirmed  it  by  miracles  from  heavei^.  At  this 
period,  Tiberius  was  emperor  of  Eome;  I*i>ii:viiB  Pi* 
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late,  governor  of  jTudea ;  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Perea;  and  Philip,  his  brother,  tetraroh 
of  Idumea,  Trachonitis,  and  A  oilene. 
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LESSON  X 

LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  (CONTINUED). 

Uknev'olbitcb,  «.,  a  will  or  wish  for  the  happiness  or  good  of  others. 

L.  benevdentia ; — bene,  well  or  good,  volo,  I  will,  I  wiah. 
Hitmil'ity,  n.,  a  virtue,  which  makes  us  think  and  act  agreeably  to 

our  own  nothingness,  and  with  a  view  of  pleasing  God.     F.  humi- 

litS.     L.  humilia,  humble,  low,  from  httmtu,  the  ground,  the  eart^ 
TiMiD'rrr,  n.,  timorousness.     F.  timiditS,  from  timeo,  L.,  I  fear. 
Intkr'prbtkr,  n.,  an  expounder.    L.  interprea,  said  to  be  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  interpartea, — because  originally  an  agent  between  parties ; 

afterwards  an  expositor. 
TaiBu'NAt,  «.,  the  seat  of  a  jud^e  in  the  court  of  justice.    F.  and  L. 

tribunal,  from  tribua,  L.,  a  tribe  or  ward.    Anciently  the  people 

of  Rome  were  divided  into  three  sections,  with  a  magistrate  over 

each.    This  magistrate  was  thence  called  a  tribune,  and  the  pkc« 

or  seat  where  he  gave  judgment,  a  tribunal. 
Adju'eed,  pt.,  put  upon  oath  of  a  prescribed  form.    F.  adjuri,  from 

juria,  L.,  right,  law,  justice. 
BuAa'pHEMT,  n.,  speaking  evil  of  God  or  his  Saints : — in  this  place,  an 

indignity  to  God  by  claiming  a  participation  in  the  Divine  natore. 

F.  blaaphemf,  from  phemi,  G.,  I  speak  or  say. 
Cuas'tiskhknt,   n.,  punishment,     F.  ehdtiment,  from  eattigo,  L.,  I 

punish, — and  this  from  kaatoa,  G.,  a  stick  or  cudgel. 
REDKM'jt)TiON  n.,  ransom,  restoratioa     F.  redemption,  from  redimo,  L., 

I  redeem :  re,  and  emo  (according  to  some,  from  G.  emoa,  mine),  I 

purchase. 
Asckn'sion,  n.,  the  visible  self-elevation,  or  ascent  of  onr  Blessed 

Saviour  into  heaven  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet    F.  «•- 

eenaion,  from  acando,  L.,  I  mount.' 

1.  We  must  suppose  the  history  of  our  blessed  Ee- 
deemer  to  be  sufficiently  known  by  all  Avoiding  all 
eartnly  splendor  and  worldly  comforts,  followed  by  a 
few  chosen  friends,  unknown  and  persecuted  bv  the 
ncK  and  the  noble  as  by  the  lowest'of  the  people,  he 
spent  three  years  in  acts  of  heavenly  benevolence,  and 
in  imparting  eternal  truths  to  men.    He  taught  the 
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reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  through  faith  and 
Jove,  founded  upon  humility;  for  those  who  love 
Honors  cannot  believe  in  him. 

2.  He  has  himself  left  us  a  brief  history  of  his  life  in 
these  words  {Matt  xi.  5):  "The  blind  see,  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
nse  agam,  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them, 

*a"^  ;^®^^  '^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^*  b®  scandalized  in  me"' 
And  when  the  bitterness  of  his  enemies  had  reached 
Its  highest  point,  he  went  with  gladnesr  to  meet  the 
sutterings  that  brought  redemption  and  salvation  to 
man. 

8.  It  is  a  just  observation,  but  one  which  redounds 
not  to  our  honor,  that  men  oftentimes  love  that  which  is 
evil  and  wicked,  aftid  that  which  is  honorable  and  vir- 
tuous they  will  hardly  believe  of  each  other.     Thus, 
the  enemies  of  the  Most  Holy  found  believers  and  fol- 
lowers, and  He  was  despised,  blasphemed,  and  mur- 
dered.    A  mmd  and  a  life  opposed  to  the  thoui^hts 
and  ways  of  the  earth,  must  necessarily  have  come  in 
violent  conflict  Tiyith  the  world.      "He  was  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  knew  him  not ;  he  came  unto  his 
own,  and  his  own  did  not  receive  him."    There  were 
a  few  who  followed  him,  but  it  was  in  timidity  and 
tear;  the  powerful,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  many 
incited  by  the  interpreters  of  the  law,  by  the  priescs 
and  the  phansees,  rose  up  against  him  and  sought  his 
death.  ° 

4.  He  knew  and  foretold  his  sufferings.  One  of  the 
^osen  twelve  was  seduced  to  betray  his  Master,  who 
bound  as  a  criminal,  was  led  away  to  the  tribunal  of' 
the  high  priest.  When  solemnly  adjured  to  confess  if 
5?  were  the  Son  of  God,  he  answered  "  I  am."  Then 
did  the  assembled  priests,  and  scribes,  and  members 
ot  the  council,  condemn  him,  a^  guilty  of  blasphemy 
and  worthy  of  death.     From  the  Jewish  court  >hich 

had  lost,    nnrlpr  f.TiA  P/-^mor.a    +1%^  — ^^  .i       i      i 

was  borne  away  to  the  governor,  Pilate,  who,  after  un- 
teelmg  scorn,  and  severe  chastisement,  condemned  the 
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acknowledged  innocent  and  just  man  to  death.  He 
died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  life  upon  earth, 
derided  by  the  Eomans  and  Jews,  the  most  disgrace^ 
Jul  death  of  the  cross,  and  between  two  thieves.  His 
bones  were  not  broken— the  ordinary  usage  after  such 
adeath;  but,  to  prove  that  he  was  dead,  a  soldier 
opened  his  side  with  a  spear.  The  body  was  buried 
in  honor  by  a  disciple :  a  guard  was  placed  around  the 
tomb,  and  a  seal  upon  the  stone. 

6.  On  the  third  day  he  appeared  again  in  life  to 
his  apostles.  The  truth  of  his  religion  could  not  be 
weakened  by  his  violent  and  cruel  death,  but  rather 
confirmed ;  and  the  end  of  his  incarnation— the  re- 
demption  of  man  and  his  reconciliation  with  God- 
promoted. 

6.  He  remained  forty  days  with  his  disciples,  in- 
structing them  m  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  their 
sacred:  duties  and  future  labors.     There  is  nothing 
however,  expressed  in  the  Gospel,  more  than  the 
general  command  to  teach,  to  baptize,  and  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded  them     Of 
those  who  believed  in  him,  Jesus  had  chosen  twelve 
whom  he  admitted  as  the  favored  witnesses  of  his  own 
words  and  works.     These,  with  the  exception  of  the 
betrayer,  he  left  as  his  representatives  on  earth    There 
were  also  seventy-two  disciples  closely  connected  with 
nim:  they,  also,  after  his  ascension,  preached  the  Go». 
pel,  but  with  less  ample  powers  than  the  apostles. 

J'  ^?  ^^^^S^""  ^^''y  ^^  *^®^'  ("t^ey  who  were 
nrr%T^-''  Vf  ''  .^')  ^^e^^bled  with  Jesus, 
near  Bethama,  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days ;    an^ 

LJ^     tW  were  looking  upon  him,  he  rais^  his 
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LKSSON  XL 

THE   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY   OF  CHILDREN. 

^li^Ttakk*^^  ^'"^^'  °^  containing.     F.  capaciti,  from  capio,  L,  I 

^Zt^Z%^^'i  ''''"^^""S  at.  or  regarding  with  admiration.  Ad- 
mtrana,  L.,  from  tnn-ua,  strange,  wondo- '"  ' 

Bkau'tiiw.  n.,  those  qualities  which  :  m.  agreeable  to  t!.e  senses  as 
color  form,  and  mot  on.  and  their  varioul  combinations.  fITc^ 
comeliness,  from  bellus,  L,  beautiful.  ' 

irfln  ^'  "')  "** 7'*^  philosophy.  L.  phyiiea,  from  jt  Am«-»,  G.,  which 
19  from  phuo,  I  produce.  ^    .7        >  j.         ,  vr.,  wuich 

PHiLoe'oi-Hy  „.,  love  of  wisdom;  as  here  applied,  general  principles 
.       of  knoM'Jedge  and  science,  physical  and  moral.     L.  and  QvhS^ 
phfa;-philos,  loving,  and  sophia,  wisdom.  "^ 

WjRios  iTY,  n.,  inquisitiveness.  inclination  to  inquiry.     P.  curionti 
from  CTzro,  L.,  concern,  care.  ^     ^  cunonie, 

refrTlr'F"''^'?T'"'!?'=  '^^"'^^^'''"  ««"t"bute8  to  reanimate  or 
reire.>.h.  J-,  recreation,  from  rwrtfare,  L.,  to  re-create,  or  aive  lite 
again  ;—cr0o  I  create.  '•"i'«,  «»  give  iiie 

^"/^I^i'^"'  V'-'  '^"^*°^,  internally,  and  thereby  made  to  swell.  F 
'iT^Z-'  .  /"T^''"'"-  »*  ferment,  supposed  to  be  a  contraction 
oifervtmentnm,  from  /m.«-..  to  warm,  or  to  be,  or  cause  to  U 

^or'^'^ow:""  ^'■*"°'    ^  "'''*''"*  ^'■''°'  "*'"''*'  *°  ^  e^^«"'  *°  fl«""sh 
PoE'TiFiKD.  p<.,  defended.    F.  fortifii,  from  /(«•<«,  L.,  strong,  hardy. 

1.  So  I  call  the  stuuy  of  nature,  which  scarcely  re- 
quires  any  thing  besides  the  eyes,  and  for  this  reason 
fells  withm  the  capacity  of  all  persons,  even  of 
cmidren.  It  consists  in  attending  to  the  objects  with 
which  nature  presents  u6,  in  considering  them  with 
care,  and  admmng  their  different  beauties,  but  with- 
out  searching  out  their  causes,  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  physics  of  the  learned.  I  say,  that  even  chiL 
dren  are  capable  of  it,  for  they  have  eyes,  and  do  not 
want  curiosity ;  they  ask  questions  and  love  to  be  in- 
tormed ;  and  here  we  need  only  awaken  and  keep  up 
m  ^them  the  desire  of  learning  and  knowing,  which  is 
na.urai  to  au  iiiankmu.  Besides,  this  study,  if  it  is  to 
be  called  a  study,  instead  of  being  painful  and  tedious 
w  pleasant  and  agreeable ;  it  may  be  as  a  recreation^ 
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and  should  usually  bo  made  a  diversion.     It  is  incon* 
ceivable,  how  many  things  children  are  capable  of, 
if  all  the  opportunities  of  instructing  them  were  laid 
hold  of,  with  which  they  themselves  present  us.     A 
garden,  the  country,  a  palace,  are  all  so  many  books, 
which  may  be  upen  to  them;  but  they  must  have 
been  taught  and  accustomed  to  read  in  them.     No- 
thing is  more  common  amongst  us  than  the  use  of 
bread  and  linen.     How  seldom  do  children  know  how 
either  of  them  is  prepared ;  through  how  many  hands 
the  corn  and  flax  must  pass  before  they  are  changed 
into  bread  and  linen!     The  same  may  be  said  of 
cloth,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  wool  where- 
of it  is  formed,  any  more  than  paper,  to  the  rags  which 
are  picked  up  in  the  streets;   and  why  should  not 
children  be  instructed  in  these  wonderful  works  of 
nature  and  art,  which  they  every  day  make  use  of 
without  reflecting  upon  them?    It  is  very  agreeable 
to  read  in  Tully^s  treatise  of  Old  Age,  the  elegant 
description  which  he  gives  of  the  growth  of  corn.    It 
is  admirable  how  the  seed,  fermented  and  softened  by 
the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  earth,  which  kindly 
retains  it  in  her  bosom,  sends  forth  at  first  a  verdant 
point,  which,  fed  and  nourished  from  the  root,  raises 
itself  by  degrees,  and  erects  a  hollow  stalk,  strength- 
ened  with  knots ;  how  the  ear,  inclosed  in  a  kind  of 
case,  insensibly  grows  in  it,  and  at  last  shoots  forth  in 
admirable  form,  fortified  with  bearded  spikes,  which 
serve  it  as  a  guard  against  the  injuries  of  the  small 
birds.    But,  to  view  this  wonder  itself  with  our  own 
eyes,  to  follow  it  attentively  through  all  its  different 
changes,  and  pursue  it  till  it  comes  to  perfection,  is 
quite  another  spectacle.     A  careful  master  will  find 
in  this  exercise  the  means  of  enriching  the  mind  of 
his  disciple  with  a  great  number  of  useful  and  agre» 
able  ideas,  and  by  a  pro{)er  mixture  of  short  reflec- 
tions, will  at  the  same  time,  take  care  to  form  his 
heart,  and' lead  him  by  the  path  of  nature  to  religion. 

BOLUK. 
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LESSON  XII. 

HYMN  TO  THE  B.   V.   MABT. 

1.  Ave  Maria  I  blessed  Maid  I 
L?.^  Aden's  fragrant  shade, 
Who  can  express  the  love 
Ihat  nurtured  you  so  pure  and  sweet, 
Making  thy  heart  a  shelter  meet   ^ 
i^or  Jesus,  holy  Dove  ? 

2.  Ave  Maria  I  Mother  bless'd  I 
Xo  whom  caressing  and  caress'd 

Uings  the  eternal  Child  : 
^vord  beyond  archangel's  dream 

Thv  nf  r  *'l^  ''^''  tendere'sTglea,.' 
Ihy  new-born  Saviour  smiled. 

All  but  adonng  love  may  claim. 

Pn;  t"it^  r  ""^^^^  ^^y  serine 
For  he,  thy  Son  and  Saviour,  vowa 

With  love  and  joy  like  thine. 
4.  Bless'd  is  the  womb  that  bore  Him  I  ble^y 
The  bosom  where  his  lips  were  p^as'd. 
And  blessed  too  art  ttey        ^        ^ 
Who  hear  his  word  and  keep  it  well 
The  living  homes  where  Christ  shdl  dwell 
And  never  pass  away.  ' 

_  Ksnix 

PROVIDENCE. 

"*  And  «1th  ^^ '"•'^  ^,°"°g  e^'-P '>«tol<b, 
Oat  W  L'tte?,  '•^^.  "i^/o  «''e«n  Snd, , 
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.  To  this  a  g]ance  fn  ,1  f  "■*/  ""foW,       ^ 
A"?  smiles  o^r  frr;„t  &„"/"'  ^^'^■"J'.- 

Because  unasky,  tL  ?„"  <*  V  "Wwante, 


WESSON  XUI 

iv^VromS  f  iT°«  °^  rustic  housea  in  th 
't«  appendages.      '^   ^  ^°"«« '"  the  coun^rHr  ^  >  *^J^°*'7.    l'- 
Soe'namb,  „,   thfl  «»  "''      *  ^aria-house  with 

oral/r  uIh':  '°ff«""0U8nea8,  that  ;,  '     *"" 

i'  «  "fte'rSd'?"''^"'-  •""  '<- P?ejJ  Z'"<'"»  '»  thee  w|,o„ 

what  is  dewnt  or  h!^'     ■•  "easure;  m,KlL,f  k'W'  "^  toiidity.     p 
Dooa'iT„  .     .!.  °'  ??<:omm?.  '  """*»ty  terns  th»  „,..,f.'     *: 
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1    The  district  in  which  we  now  are,  contains  a  grm 

1.   iHEaisinCTin  mountain,  which  the 

many  vil  ages,  at  the  lo^  oi  a  of  the  old 

Arabs  eall  •^<^[. ^^^  *^' ^'^  t  b^eause,  for  the  most    , 
rt'onhT^el^H  i   ~vSw'ith  snow.'    On  our.ar- 

?^:,rt*;eCto  ti^e^o--:,:rr:sr=^*: 

and  affection.  .    . 

2    As  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  missionaries  wei^ 

w.Lt  ^  -n  with  h^e  to  the  ^oor^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
which  after  he  had  kissed  he  P^  ^  ^^^     ^^^^  by 

S'y-fatrcrr^?:  S  SW,  whL  thou  mayst 
command  and  must  be  obeyed. 

<!    A-ter  the  first  interchange  of  civ.hty,  we  were 

rZ:;r:rS'''-- oStouse  haa  done 

''^^^^  -Lrt^aStS'^retifi^e  yt: 
:i7jrf aS'come  ufrusf went  on  his  knees  to 

in';i;i;Wure  and  grace  seem  to  h^'-e  3^"'^°; »;; 

h^>  "?  ,!;i?v'" T;  fi^l^olm— eT/fchl™: 

fnSgTn  r;t  adW  a"Uural  suavity  of  dispos, 
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lion,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  information.  He  asked 
us  many  questions  on  religious  subjects ;  and,  with  a 
pleasing  importunity,  which  is  always  delightful  to  a 
missionary  of  God,  he  entreated  us  to  instruct  him. 
Being  aware  that  I  was  td  be  catechist  in  this  new 
mission,  I  was  convinced  immediately  how  serviceable 
he  would  likely  be  to  me. 

5.  Whilst  my  companion  went  to  visit  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  I  assembled  the  children,  and  taught  them 
the  catechism.  "  The  Eiches  of  God"  soon  became  a 
young  apostle.  He  went  to  all  the  places  where  the 
children  usually  played,  and  collected  them  together. 
God  gave  efficacy  to  the  words  of  the  young  mission- 
ary; his  playfellows  followed  him.  At  the  head  of 
his  little  troop  he  came  into  the  chapel,  with  his  eyes 
cast  down  and  hands  joined.  "Father,"  said  he, 
"  teach  us  to  know  and  love  the  great  God  of  whom 
you  preach."  His  conduct  inspired  all  the  rest  with  a 
degree  of  modesty  and  docility.  I  could  scarce!}^  be- 
lieve myself  in  the  midst  of  unsteady  children.  They 
were  rather  like  so  many  little  angels,  the  sight  of 
whom  awakened  the  most  tender  affections,  and  exci- 
ted me  even  to  tears.  But  we  were  soon  to  separate 
from  them ;  more  pressing  demands  obliged  our  supe- 
riors to  withdraw  us. 

6.  I  cannot  tell  the  reluctance  with  which  we  part- 
ed from  so  precious  a  little  flock,  or  their  regret  when 
we  were  about  to  leave  them.  They  bedewed  us  with 
their  tears.  The  delights  which  we  felt  amongst  them, 
are  some  of  those  choice  consolations  which  God  be- 
atows  even  in  this  life  on  those  who  labor  in  his  ser- 
vice, more,  however,  to  animate  their  zeal,  than  to 
reward  their  exertions. 

LSTTRSS    EDIFIANXra. 
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LESSON  XIV. 


PROGRESS  OP  CIVILIZATIO^. 

Inhab'itant,  n.,  one  who  resides  or  dwells  in  a  pliace.     F.  habitant, 

from  habit  are,  li.,  to  dwell,  to  have,  to  hold. 
Au'iTY,  n.,  friendship.     F.  amitie,  from  amo,  L.,  I  love. 
Tbb'ritory,  «,,  the  compass  of  land  or  country  belonging  to  a  tribe 

a  district     L.  territorium,  fVora  terra,  the  earth. 
Rude,  a.,  coarse,  uncivilized.     F.  and  I.  rude,  from  rudis,  K,  or  A.S, 

rcethe,  fierce ;  or  more  probably  from  hreow,  crude,  raw. 
Exulta'tion,  n.,  rapturous  delight.     F.  exultation,  from  salio,  L.,  I 

leap,  or  bound. 
Oen'tury,  n.,  a  hundred  years.     L.  ce7ituria,  from  centum,  a  hundred 

— a  hundred  of  any  thing. 
Pat'rimont,  11.,  a  paternal  inheritance.      F.  pairimoine ; — L.  pater, 

fivther,  and  mony  or  monium,  a  termination — probably  the  same  as 

ment  in  testament,  (any  thing  meant  or  intended  to  testify) :  a  patrl- 

mony  may,  therefc  .•■..  be  meant  to  nourish,  to  maintain,  Ac. 
Ed'itor,  n.,  a  publisher ;  he  that  prepares  or  revises  any  work  for 

publication.     F,  editeur,  from  e-dere,  L.,  to  give  out,  to  publish. 
Histo'eian,  n.,  a  writer  of  facta  or  events.     F.  historien,  from  (G.) 

histor,  one  who  knows. 
Equa'tor,  n.,  a  great  circle  on  the  globe,  so  called,  because  equally 

distant  from  the   poles,  and  dividing  the  sphere  into  two  e<^ual 

{)art8.      L.  equator,  from  aquus,  even,  equal; — G.  eikos,  similar, 
ike. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this 
country  is  very  different  from  that  of  their  forefathers. 
These,  generally  divided  into  small  states  or  societies, 
had  few  relations  of  amity  with  surrounding  tribes, 
and  their  thoughts  and  interests  were  confined  very 
much  within  their  own  little  territories  and  rude  hab- 
its. Now.  however,  every  one  see?  himself  a  member 
of  one  vast,  civilized  society,  which  covers  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  no  part  of  the  earth  is  indifferent  to 
him. 

2.  In  England,  a  man  of  small  fortune  may  cast  his 
re.crard.«  around  him.  and  sav  with  truth  and  exulta- 
tion, "I  am  lodged  in  a  house  that  affords  me  com- 
forts which  even  a  king  could  not  command  some  cen- 
turies ago.     Til  ere  are  ships  crossing  the  seas  in  every 
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otll^kK  '™^  ""'"  ^  ''-^^'  ^  -.  fro-  all  part. 

forme;  ia  Saxony  they  are  Za^^f.,„"l"^°™" 
make  me  cjothins  At  hnm»  ^^  ?S  ™  sheep  to 
are  spinning  and  wea^n^  C '™^^'^^"' '','''™-«°g^''«« 
for  me,  and  pumpw7h|mTnS  VS"?  "^'""S  «"''«'-7 
to  me, 'may  fc  pSi        ^  """""'''''  "^'■"' 

r«nning\rin7°aro^''  ^^'  '  ''r  P"^"^-^- 
re«pondence;  I  havetad"  a^d  ^'^,  *"  T^^  "o^" 
to  bear  the  c^al  for  my  wSer  L  n^  ''?""<'g«''. 
teoting  fleets  and  armies  around  tlA^'  ''*'"'  P™" 
to  secure  my  enjoym»te  and  ^epose."^  '"'''^^  '=°''""-^. 

.sen'd  met"'ai=^:;tofwwlf  P."°'«'-.  -^o  daily 
the  world,  amoTal  these  oeonl/w^^  °°  throughout 
in  a  corner  of  my  hou^  T  C?  hlt°  ?u ''^  "'^ '  ^"<J 
all  my  possessions,  S  wonderlltlln  ^'^'t  "' 
cap  of  the  Arabian  Ta  J  for  S,'' ,r.n  *^ J'^^'^g- 
slantly,  not  only  to  all  p^^c^  bnZn  ?n  ?''"  ""*'  i"" 
my  books,  I  can  conjure'^^  tt  1  I  '"  •^-     ?^ 
ence,  all  the  great  and  gSd  men"  T'  '?  '"^'**  '^^'^t" 
for  myind.vilual  satirfSn  J  can  ^l^i^'^'   ^°<' 
over  again  the  most  renownS  of^L-         ,*'""  '*<" 
oratorif  declaim  for  me     the  hlL^f »"■  '"'P''?"'-"  *« 
poete  sing .-  in  a  woi^  fjm  .^'""^  '■'=°'*«  i    the 
a^vd  from^the  beJn„in/o?timr'^"^'°'  to  the  pole, 
books,  lean  ^XTfplL^T  ""'''  "°^'   ^^  W 

6.  Tnis  picture  is  not  overoharowi   ««,i      •  i      , 
much   exteU^J;  such   be"ng  ^he^lrocle  o^P  J!" 
f^^^;l:n°V'^'  ti^'t  ea^hTn'dfvL:!  «°I« 

Ij  the  same  enjoyments,  as  ifW^^^To^-g^Z 
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LESSON  XY. 

TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 

1  For,  streteli  to  life's  extremest  span 

The  brilliant  course  of  earthly  pleasure, 
How  looks  the  space  assign'd  to  man, 
Lost  in  the  vast  eternal  measure  I 

2  Rank,  fortune,  love,  earth's  highest  bliss, 

All  Hfe  can  yield,  of  sweet  or  spleQdid, 
Are  but  a  thing  that  scarcely  is, 
When  lo  1  its  mortal  date  is  ended  I 

8   So  swift  is  time,  so  briefly  lost 

The  fleeting  joys  of  life's  creation, 
What  seems  the  present,  is  the  past, 
Before  the  mind  can  mark  its  station. 

4.  On  earth  we  hold  the  spirit  blest. 

That  learns  to  bear  affliction  cheerly 
And  what  we  call,  and  fancy  rest, 
Is  brief  annihilation  merely. 

5.  Tis  vain  to  say  in  youthful  ears,    ^ 

Time  flees,  earth  fades,  with  all  its  pleasuree; 
The  ardent  heart  attentive  hears, 

But  naugnt  of  transient  counsel  treafiuree. 

6.  "Tis  heavenly  grace  alone,  my  child, 

The  fruit  of  prayer  attending  duly, 
Can  firmlv  stem  the  tumult  wild, 
Of  earthly  passion  rising  newly. 

A  speck  in  nature's  vast  dominion,^ 
With  hope's  high  banner  basely  f^-^rl'd, 
Return  to  earth  with  slothful  pinion  ? 
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8.  Forbid  it  truth,  forbid  it  love, 

VniwA  ^?* n^"^  ^u"^"^^*  ^"^°ld  s^o^Id  periBb, 
i^orbid  It  all  we  hope  above. 

And  all  ou  earth  we  know  and  cherish. 

G.  GrifItiw, 
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LESSON  XVI. 

or   THE    FIXED    STARS^ 

Tutor— Charles— James. 
Charles  —The  :clay  occasioned  bv  our  long  walk 

and^leTV  ^^  '^  "  TT'''^  '°  number  thtestt,^'? 
and  yet  I  have  heard  th^t  they  are  numbered  and 
even  arranged  in  cataloguls  according  to  tSpZ 
rent  magnitude     Pray,  sir,  explain   to  us  how  Xs 
busmess  was  performed. 

TuTOE.-TMs.I  will  do  with  great  pleasure  somp 
t.me  hence;  but  at  present  I  ml^t  teS  yTtCTn 
v.ewm„  the  heavens  with  the  naked  eye,  we  Lre  ver? 
much  deceived  as  to  the  supposed  number  of  S 
that  are  any  time  visible,  ifis  generally  admit^d 
and  on  good  authority  too,  that  there  Ir7neve?S 
than  one  housand  stars  visible  to  the  sight  ^a^ 
sisted  by  glasses,  at  any  one  time,  and  in  one  placT 

James.— m.Tt  I  aanls.  ao  more  than  •»^ousand 
stars  If  r  look  ah  around  the  heavens  "  I  shou°d  surv 
pose  there  were  millions.  P^ 

TUT0R.-This  number  is  certainly  the  limit  of 
what  you  can  at  present  behold ;   and  tha    which   ' 
leads  you,  and  persons  in  general,  'to  conjecture  tCt   - 
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the  number  is  so  much  larger,  is  ow  ing  to  an  optical 
deception. 

James. — Are  we  frequently  liable  to  be  deceived 
by  our  senses  ? 

Tutor. — We  are,  if  we  depend  on  them  singly; 
but  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  the 
experience  of  one  sense  to  the  aid  of  another,  we  are 
seldom  subject  to  this  inconvenience. 

Charles. — Do  you  not  know,  'that  if  you  place  a 
small  marble  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  then 
cross  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand  over  the  first, 
and  in  that  position,  with  your  eyes  shut,  move  the 
marble  with  those  parts  of  the  two  fingers  at  once, 
which  are  not  accustomed  to  come  into  contact  with 
any  object  at  the  same  time, — that  the  one  marble 
will  appear  to  the  touch  as  two?  In  this  instance, 
without  the  assistance  of  our  eyes,  we  should  be  de- 
ceived by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Tutor. — This  is  to  the  point,  and  shows  that  the 
judgment  formed  by  means  of  a  single  sense  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon. 

James." — ^But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  false 
judgment  which  we  are  said  to  form  about  the  num- 
ber of  stars.  ^ 

Tutor. — You  are  right;  it  does  not  immediately 
concern  the  subject  before  us,  but  it  may  be  useful  as 
affording  a  lesson  of  modesty,  by  instructing  us  that 
we  ought  not  to  close  our  minds  against  new  evidence 
that  may  be  offered  on  any  topic,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  we  may  have  already  formed.  You  say,  you 
sae  millions  of  stars ;  whereas,  the  ablest  astronomers 
assert,  that  with  the  naked  eye  you  cannot  at  one 
time  see  so  many  as  a  thousand. 

CharIjES. — I  should,  indeed,  have  thought  with  my, 
brother,  had  you  not  ^«erted  the  contrary ;  and  T  am 
anxious  to  know  how  the  deception  happens,  for  I 
am  suie  there  must  be  a  great  deception  somewhei"^ 
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if  I  do  not  at  this  time  behold  very  many  thousands 
of  stars  in  the  heavens. 

Tutor. — You  know  that  we  see  objects  only  by 
rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. And  you  must,  for  the  present,  give  me  credit 
when  I  tell  you,  that  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars 
from  us  IS  immensely  great,  consequently  the  rays  of 
light  ha\e  to  travel  this  distance,  in  the  course  of 
which,  especially  in  their  passage  through  our  atmo- 
sphere, they  are  subject  to  nnmherlesa. reflections*  and 
reactions.  By  means  of  these,  other  rays  of  light 
come  to  the  eye,  every  one  of  which,  perhaps,  im 
presses  upon  the  mind  the  idea  of  so  many  separate 
stars.  Hence  arises  that  optical  fallacy,  by  which  wfe 
are  led  to  believe,  that  the  stars  which  we  behold  are 
mnumerable. 


-♦♦♦- 


LESSON  XVII. 


THE  VAMPIRE.  ^ 

Tal'on,  n.,  the  claws  or  bony  substance  affixed  to  the  feet  of 
aTiiraak  F.  and  S.  talon,  from  talus,  L.,  the  postern  or  heel 
bone.  *^ 

Mkm'bbane,  n.,  the  upmost  thin  skin  of  any  thing;  a  web  of  several 
sorts  of  fibres,  interwoven  together  for  the  covering  and  wrapping 
up  of  some  parts.  F.  membrane,  from  membrana,  L.,  so  calledbe- 
cause  it  covers  the  members. 

PaaPKNDic'uLAELT,  od,  in  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up  and 
down ;  so  as  to  cut  another  line  at  right  angles.  F.  perpendi<ni' 
latrement,  from  pendeo,  L.,  I  hung. 

Quks'tioned,  pt.,  interrogated.     F.  questionnS,  from  quairo,  L.,  I  ask, 

San'oitinary,  a.,  bloody.     F.  sanglant,  from  sanmUn,  L.,  blood, 
Debil  ity  «.,  weakness,  feebleness.     F.  debilite,  from  debiUa,  L.  Idt 
and  habilis),  woak. 

Quad'ruped,  n.,  a  four-footed  animal.  L.  quadrup«»,—(matuor,  four. 
and  pedes,  feet.  »  r-        y 


*  To  reflect,  is  to  revert  or  bend  back;  and  to  rffraet,  is  to  break 
back,  or  to  break  the  continuity  of  a  line ;  as  a  ray,  <bc. 
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d.,.,„nM,  or  6.,„fa„,  ,„  biuJ,  „r  p„,  ullirbond,        '  °'''""^'  *" 

1.  The  «;amp,V«  is  chiefly  found  in  South  America- 
It  13  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  and  its  wints  whe„' 
extended,  measure  four  or  five 'feet.  It  hTa  shar^ 
blaolc  nose,  large  and  upright  eara,  the  tongu^pointe^ 
the  talons  very  orookecl  and  stroig,  and  So  t£l      vj 

tLTi  V^^  "°=t:  ''  '"^  ^  longfconic,  erel  mem 
brane,  bending  at  the  top,  and  flexible.     TheyTa?^ 

e?s  dusL'°'"T^'',?  '""'^>  e^  "^  ^^^-li*  brown,  otS: 
ers  duslty.     They  live  on  flesh,  fish,  and  fruit  and  are 

&"^'  fo-'d  of  blood     The'  vam'pire  of  In'di^  and 

that  of  South  America,  I  consider  distinct  speoii    I 

have  never  yet  seen  a  bat  from  India  witt  a  mem- 

brane  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  enlof  ite  "o^ 

.or  have  1  ever  been  able  L  learn  that  bate  in  l2l 

8uck  aninjals,  though  I  have  questioned  many  peop  a 

on  A,s  subject     I  could  only  find  two  speciel  &  bati 

Rr>,?    r"  Z'^\  ^  'oembrane  Hsing  from  the  not? 

Sollr  ^^^^  '""''  '"'■'"^'^  ""d  eat  fruit;  wh  le 

thos*bats  without  a  membrane  on  the  nose,  seeni  to 

hve  entirely  upon  fruit  and  insec^  but  chiefly  on  the 

2.  A  gentleman,  by  name  Walcott,  lived  far  up  tho 
nver  Demerara.     While  I  was  passing  a  day  ot  two 

fowls,  and  his  lackass,  which  was  the  only  quadruped 
he  had  brought  with  him  into  the  forest     The  poor 

ZrX   ?';5't  *°  \^  P/.«y  *°  ^^^-^  sanguinary  i^mps. 
tv  fW,f       ^  \T'''  ^y>'^  ^°^^^  ""'l  Warent^debili- 
tv,  that  he  would  soon  smk  under  his  afflictions.     Al. 

oTJ^      Z'^  '°  '™S  in  Dutch  Guiana,  visited  the 

a^  L  l°'*'''S^^^?  Guiana,  still  I  could  never  find 
out  how  the  vampires  actually  draw  the  blood.  I 
should  not  feel  so  mortififirl  of  ■>,„  t„t„i  <•.:,.._" 

Sn  ti!^''''''''^^^'  ^^^  ^  ^^*  "^^d«  s^ch  diligent 
8.3aicli  after  the  vampire,  and  examined  his  haunte. 
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believe  in  its  powlfof  sZ^;t u^ T."  P'"","-  ^  '"•^' 

been  suclced  byXtamn^IP°T  ^^^y.^at  I  had 
loss  often  or  twelve  o2i  oV  w'^  not  oaring  for  the 
designedly  put  n>;t:tTiC^%VuT'^r^' 
vampire  seemed  to  take  a  nersoMl  H;«i;t  1'  "'  ""^ 
the  provoking  brute  wo7,6  ^f       .      -^ '""''^J  a°<l 

one  ^solitarv  friar'tLTgrhf  wl  ^  Z  t7  '='""' 
favored  Indian's  tnp  in  o\  wouia  tap  the   more 

of  mine  C  ?helnaee  n?T'' ''''''''' "^  ^^^  y»d« 
alone  on  the  loft  of T wo^  .,  .f '"  u""]"^^'  ^  »'«P» 
in  the  forest;  and  thou^h^^hol"'^'^'"""''"'''"''"^'' 
out  every  night  and  T  £l  f  l?  «    ^."^  """"^ '"  ^""l 

seeing  hL,  asS^e  ioo^  /htfttnTr'""''^  °^ 
where  windows  had  nn„.  K.       t    *'"^°"gb  apertufta 

tain  that  I  s^rUm  mX  ^  '^V^  "ZT  '=°"'''  ''«  <=»■ 
hi8  thirst  from  mfyS^  thc^uTl,?  ft"T  *°  1"«'«--'' 
the  hammock.  ^        ^^  ^^  "^^  ''o^«wd  over 

Watkrtojt. 
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LESSON  XVIH. 

SHIPWRECK  OP  THE   CHILDREN  •    ^  HENRY  I. 
vestis,L.,  a  ga;men\  ^'""^  P'^'^^^'""'     F-  •W^^'W..  from 

Mi.rd  rtr  51':  feat  ^  f^  ^!;  --•>•  ^-  ^-M 

?■,  a  bow.  ia  allusion  to  the  ft  e^;vXfe^^  ''"^''A^^^  '^^^ 
uow)  were  ometimcs  poisoned.  ^"""^^  (*^°'  ^o"!  a 
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hi'tunc,  n.,  an  inflowiog.    It.  infiuxus,  from  Jluo,  and  thU  from  />A/m«, 

Q.,  I  flow. 
Situa'tion,  n..  posi'ion  ;  the  circumstances  in  which  one  ia  placed.    F. 

titualiort,  from  aituf  L.,  situate. 
Mul'titude,  n.,  a  crowd.     F.  multitude,  from  multus,  L.,  many. 
Catas'troi'iie,  n.,  concluding  event ;   a  revolution  or  change  of  cir- 

cumstjiEces.     F.  S.  and  G.  cataatropfie ;  G.  cata  or  kata,  and  atrophe, 

a  turning,  from  atrep/tof  J  turn. 
Mkl'anoholy.  n.,  a  aepre&sed  or  dejected  state  of  mind.    L.  meUa^ 

cholia,  from  melan,  G.,  black,  and  chol^,  bile. 

1.  The  ambition  of  Henry  was  now  gratified.  His 
foreign  foes  had  been  compelled  to  solicit  peace ;  his 
Norman  enemies  had  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
his  arms ;  and  if  further  security  were  wanted,  it  had 
been  obtained  by  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  had  been  granted  to  his  son  William. 
After  an  absence  of  four  years,  he  resolved  to  return 
in  triumph  to  England,  November,  1120. 

2.  At  Barfleur  he  was  met  by  a  Norman  mariner, 
called  Fitz-Stephen,  who  offered  him  a  mark  of  gold, 
and  solicited  the  honor  of  conveying  him  in  his  own 
vessel,  "  The  White  Ship."  It  was,  he  observed,  new, 
and  manned  with  fifty  of  the  piost  able  seamen.  His 
father  had  carried  the  king's  father,  when  he  sailed  to 
the  conquest  of  England ;  and  the  service  by  which 
he  held  his  fee,  was  that  of  providing  for  the  passage 
of  his  sovereign. 

3.  Henry  replied,  that  he  had  already  chosen  a  ves- 
sel for  himself;  but  that  he  would  confide  his  son  and 
his  treasures  to  the  care  of  Fitz-Stephen.  With  the 
young  prince  (he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year)  embarked 
his  brother  Eichard,  and  his  sister  Adela,  the  earl  of 
Chester  and  his  countess,  the  king's  niece,  sixteen 
other  noble  ladies,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  knights. 
They  spent  some  hours  on  deck,  in  feasting  and  dan- 
cing, and  distributed  three  barrels  of  wine  among  the 
crew;  but  the  riot  and  intoxication  which  prevailed 
about  sunset,  induced  the  most  prudent  to  quit  the 
vessel  and  return  to  the  shore. 

4.  Henry  had  set  sail  as  soon  as  the  wind  would 
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permit.  "William,  after  a  long  delav,  ordered  Fitz- 
Stephen  to  follow  his  father.  Immediately  every  sail 
was  unfurled,  every  oar  was  plied  ;  but  amid  the  music 
and  revelling  the  care  of  the  helm  was  neglected,  and 
"  The  White  Ship"  struck  against  a  rock,  called  the 
Oatteraze.  The  rapid  influx  of  the  water  admonished 
the  gay  and  heedless  company  of  their  alarming  situ- 
ation.  By  Fitz-Stephen,  the  prince  was  immediately 
lowered  into  a  boat,  and  told  to  row  back  to  the  land ; 
but  the  shrieks  of  his  sister  recalled  him  to  the  wreck, 
and  the  boat  sunk  under  the  multitude  that  poured 
into  it.  In  a  short  time  the  vessel  itself  went  down, 
and  three  hundred  persons  were  buried  in  the  waves. 

6.  A  young  nobleman,  Geoffry  de  I'Aigle,  and  Be- 
rold,  a  butcher  of  Eouen,  alone  saved  themselves  by 
elinging  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  After  a  few  minutes, 
the  unfortunate  Fitz-Stephen  swam  towards  them, 
inquired  for  the  prince,  and  being  told  that  he  had 
perished,  plunged  under  the  water.  Geoffry,  benumbed 
by  the  cold  of  a  November  night,  was  soon  washed 
away,  and  as  he  sank,  uttered  a  prayer  for  the  safety 
of  his  companion.  Berold  retained  his  hold,  and  was 
rescued  in  the  morning  by  a  fishing-boat,  and  related 
the  particulars  of  this  doleful  catastrophe. 

6.  Henry  had  arrived  at  Southampton,  and  fre- 
quently expressed  his  surprise  at  the  tardiness  of  his 
son.  The  first  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Theobald 
of  Blois,  who  communicated  it  to  his  friends,  but  dared 
not  inform  the  king.  The  next  morning,  the  fatal 
secret  was  revealed  by  a  young  page,  who  threw  him- 
self in  tears  at  his  feet.  At  the  shock,  Henry  sank  to 
the  ground,  but  recovering  himself,  affected  a  display 
of  fortitude  which  he  did  not  feel.  He  talked  of  sub- 
mission to  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  but  the 
wound  had  penetrated  deep  into  his  heart :  his  grief 
gradually  subsided  into  a  settled  melancholy ;  and  it 
xo  o«ivi,  uixav  i.x\jii.i  i.u.ii.\,  \xu.y  uu  vvuii  iicveF  oDscrvca  lO 
gmile. 

7.  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  prince,  by  the  death  of 
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herhusbanJ,  became  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
withm  S.X  months  after  their  marriage  By  Henn! 
she  was  treaty  with  the  affection  of  a  parent  S 
the  demand  of  her  father,  returned  to  Anion  and  ten 
ITZytT^  ^"'  "^  ""^  -"  -  the^corrn't*:? 


lilHOARD. 
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-       LESSON  XIX. 

HUMILITT,  THB  TOUNDATIOIT  OP  PATIENOB. 

'S;'™ l'  t"}"  ■""  '"■"'•  "  '^'  "'  «<""'^-    "•  '•»'«'-.  from 

llmLANiM'iTT,  fi..  faintheartedness,  cowardice     P  nu»  •n^«i»,i*i     t 
puatllanimus,  litUe-minded,  from  pmiuZXelkml     Zf    ^ 
mut,  the  mind.  f  w»»«u«,  weak,  little,— and  ant- 

nAilf"  ^""Y  I'Ti"  ^'^''P^'  ^^^'  ^e^^re  tbe  death 
of  his  consort,  had  been  duke  of  Gandia   and  one 

amongst  the  j)roudest  of  Spain's  grandees',  was  on^ 

.Infhi;j"^M^''l''''''^^,P^.''^,"^  *^^^^g*^  ^^s  native  city; 
slothed  m  the  humble  habit  of  his  society,  when  he 
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was  met  bv  a  nobleman,  a  friend  of  his  earlier  years, 
who  gazed  upon  him  with  wonder  and  compassio^ 
and  thus  at  length  addressed  him:  "How  does  this 
new  kmd  of  life  please  you,  my  friend  ?"—"  Well  " 
answered  Francis,  with  a  cheerful  smile.  "  But "  coi- 
tmued  the  other,  "  how  can  you  endure  this  long  and 
wearying  journey  on  foot  ?  Yon  have  been  accustomed 
to  better  things.  Who  now  provides  for  you  a  be- 
coming  apartment,  or  a  wholesome  repast?" 
2.  "For  all  this,"  replied  the  saint,    "I  am  well 

LTt?'  /  ""!"*  ^^?^  *^«   b^«*  ^f  entertainment 
and  of  food,  and  at  night  I  always  find  the  softest 

Ttte  t^i^.  ™*  '''  "^  ^^""^^  ^"^^^  ^-^^^"7 

8.  "How  so?  you  are  alone." 

4.  "  I  have  sent  them  onwards  before  me.    But  that 
70U  naay  more  fully  comprehend  how  this  preparation 
IS  made  for  me,  know,  that  at  the  dawn  of  each  morn- 
mg,  when  I  elevate  my  heart  to  God,  and  think  of  my 
actions  and  omissions  during  the  coming  day,  I  then 
torm  the  resolution  of  receiving  with  resignation  all 
the  privations,  contradictions,  troubles,  and  suflferinffs, 
which  it  may  please  my  God  to  send  me,  in  the  full 
.conviction  that  I  merit  them  all,  and  far  greater  than 
these  by  my  sms.    This  thought  is  the  servant  that  I 
send  before  me  and  as  I  find  every  thing  around  me 
better  than  I  deserve,  I  consider  myself  entertained 
and  served  m  the  best  possible  manner." 

6.  Happy  is  the  Christian,  who,  at  the  commencement 
ot  each  day,  haa  such  a  servant  in  attendance  at  his 
side.  Count  it  all  joy  when  you  shall  meet  with 
temptations;  knowing,  that  the  ^trying  of  your  faith 
worketh  patience ;  and  patience  hath  a  perfect  worir  " 
Irials  which  are  involuntary  are  much  more  profitable 
than  humiliations  of  choice,  in  which  self-love  easily 
insinuates  itself.    Ruoh  tiiAfofr^T^  «„  r> :j { 

the  saint  most  cheerfully  embraced.  Consequently,  he 
that  is  true  to  his  faith,  and  cherishes  sincere  humility 
m  his  heart,  beholds  the  trials  of  his  faith  advancing 
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against  him :  he  prepares  to  meet  them,  and  seeks  not, 
by  impatience  or  pusillanimity,  to  descend  from  his  , 
.  cross,  but  strengthens  himself  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  great  Master  of  patience,  Jesus  Christ,  upon  his  cross 
on  Calvary. 

BUTLXB. 
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LESSON  XX. 

THE  WADDINQ-TBEB. 

DiaposmoN  (-zish'),  n.,  particular  inclination  or  tendeocj.    F.  dii«> 

position,  from  pono,  L.,  I  put,  place,  or  lay. 
FiLK,  n.,  a  line  or  row.     F.  file,  from  jilum,  L,  a  thread. 
Indknt'ed,  pt.,  made  unequal  at  the  edge  like  a  row  of  teeth.    F. 

endente,  from  dent,  L.,  a  tooth. 
Ob'long,  a.,  longer  than  broad  or  wide.     F.  obUmg,  from  6b,  L.,  and 

lor^fts,  long.  * 

Down,  n.,  elastic  feathers,  which  when  pressed  down,  rise  up  again : 

the  term  is  applied  to  other  substances  (as  in  this  place),  having 

the  softness  of  such  feathers.    Oer.  dunm,  from  dtauen,  to  swell,  to 

rise. 
Composed',  pt.,  constituted,  or  made  up  of.    F.composS;  from  the 

same  root  as  "  Disposition." 
ExraEu'iTy,  n.,  the  end;  the  farthest  or  extreme  point  relatiTely  to 

another  point.  F.  extrhniti.  from  extra,  L.,  beyond,  on  the  outeide. 
Adhk'sive,  a.,  tenacious,  sticking  : — a  quality  in  substances  composed 

of  particles  which  not  only  unite  together,  but  attach  themselves  to 

^^her  substances.    F.  ad/Urent,  from  hcereo,  L.,  I  stick. 
.  Issues  (ish'-),  t».,  flows  out    F.  (ob.)  isair,  to  pass  out,  from  exire,  L, 

to  go, 
Lim'TaE,  n.,  brilliancy,  clearness.     F.  and  3.  Itutre,  from  lucre,  L,  to 

cleanse,  to  dear  from. 

1.  The  tree  which  bears  the  wadding,  or  that  spe- 
cies of  fine  cotton  which  is  used  in  cushions,  the  lining 
of  morning  gowns,  and  for  other  purposes,  grows  abun- 
dantly in  Siam,  in  the  open  country,  and  without  cul- 
ture. 

2.  Of  this  tree  there  are  two  very  different  species. 
The  large  wadding-tree  (of  which  there  are  also  two 
kinds)  resembles  the  walnut-tree  in  the  form  and  dis- 
position of  its  branches.     The  trunk  is  generally 
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Btraigliter  and  higher,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  oaK. 
The  bark  is  covered  in  certain  parts  with  a  species  of 
thorns,  short  and  thick  at  the  base,  which  are  ranged 
in  files,  and  set  extremely  close.  The  leaves  observe 
a  mean  between  those  of  the  walnut  and  chestnut. 
They  grow  in  fives;  their  stems  or  stalks,  which  are 
very  short,  adhering  to  a  sixth,  which  they  possess  in 
common,  and  which  is  often  more  than  afoot  in  length. 
^  The  blossom  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an  ordinary 
'tulip,  but  it  ha,s  thicker  leavea  and  they  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  down,  which  feels  somewhat  rough  to 
the  touch.  The  cup  is  of  a  clear  green,  sprinkled 
with  black,  and  shaped  like  that  of  the  hazel-nut, 
except  that  it  is  not  so  much  notched  and  fringed 
at  the  top,  it  being  only  a  little  indented  in  some 
parts. 

8.  AH  this  is  common  to  both  upecies  of  the  large 
waddi  ng-tree.  As  to  the  fruit,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  case  which  contains  the  wadding,  it  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  like  that  of  the  banana  fig. 

4.  The  second,  or  rather  the  third  species  of  wad- 
ding-tree is  much  less  in  size  than  the  two  already  de- 
scribed. Its  leaves  are  covered  on  both  sides  with 
short  and  very  soft  down.  The  pod,  which  incloses 
the  wadding,  is  composed  of  two  tubes,  terminating  in 
a  point  at  either  extremity,  and  joined  together.  They 
are  usually  of  the  length  of  nine  or  ten,  and  sometimes 
even  twelve  inches,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finder.  If  opened  while  they  are  green,  a  very  white 
and  adhesive  milk  issues  forth,  and  the  wadding  is 
found  within,  pressed  close,  with  many  yellowish 
gi-ains,  of  an  oblong  form. 

6.  A  species  of  wpdding  is  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  there  called  the  cotton  of  Siam,  because 
the  grain  or  seed  was  brought  from  that  country.  It 
'  is  of  an  extraordinary  fineness,  even  surpassing  silk  in 
softness.  It  is  sometimes  made  into  hose,  which,  for 
lustre  and  beauty,  are  preferred  to  silk  ones.     They 
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■ell  at  fr)m  ten  to  fifteen  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  m 
very  few  made  unleas  for  curiosity. 

LBTTRSe    EDIFIANTKa. 
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LESSON  XXI. 

PORCELAIN  TOWER    NANKIN. 

Oa'riAMENT,  n.,  ernbellishment.    R  oma^nent,  from  omo  L   I  adom. 
J^^;n*T'»^'''''"ir'""-.  F.  f orc./aSrf;„m  cS^  L  i  cell  ^ 
««  called  because  believed  to  be  buried  in  cells:  but  .ome  say  iTS 
derived  from  /,o«./a,«,- (Por.).  which  means  a  Z;  b^cau/e  the 
Portuguese  were  the  first  who  traded  to  China,  3  the  chief  ar 
ttcles  they  brought  from  it  were  cups.  "  *" 

o«o,  eight,  and  ffoma,  a  corner,  an  angle.  ^    -* 

fvR  AMID,  «..  a  structure  broad  at  the  base,  and  ffraduallv  dimini«h 
".g  to  a  point,  like  a  torch-flame  :-in  geomet^rH  Sre  wh«t 

meet  m  one.     t.  and  S.  pyramtde,  from  (G.)  «vr  or  cw  fire 

a  contraction  of  mpremus,  the  highest  «♦"»"»««. 

trar?v5;J*i'  ^J^^/f  «™^  columns,  called  6a/««<m.  Balus- 
tiade  (vulgarly,  banisters)  means  the  row  ol  little  pillars  sunnnrt. 
mg  the  guard  or  handrail  of  a  staircase.  F.  balu^tJTT£S:^. 
tro^  small  pillar,  said  to  be  from  balau,tion,  G.,  a  flower^f  t?e 
wdd  gomegranate-tree ;  probably  fr  >m  a  resemblance  iHhe  work 

Oeatk,  «.,  a  kind  of  framed  net-work  or  lattice.     L  grata,  frt>«i  erate». 
L.,  a  crate,  a  hurdle  of  rods.  ^     '  *» 

^Zt  a 'she'r''  *"" ''°"°''  *°  *  ""^^     ^-  ""^^ '  '^"^  «•*'**•'  I^'  • 
EiiaEL'LisH,  „   to  beautify.     P.  embellir,  from  bellm,  L.,  beautiful 
Em  i.,RK,  n..  the  region  over  which  dominion  is  extended     ^jZ^v- 
from;>aro,L.,  I  order,  I  prepare.  '•  «»p»r«, 

1.  Without  the  gates  of  several  great  cities  in 
Ohma  there  are  lofty  towers,  which  seem  chiefly 
designed  for  ornament,  and  for  ts'zing  a  view  of  the 
adjacent  country.      The  most  remarkable  of  these 

towers  IS  that  of  Nankin.  paIIpH  tKo  r>r.,.noi„4»,  * 

trom  Its  bemg  entirehr  covered  with  porcelain  tiles, 
beautifully  pamted.    It  is  of  an  octagonal  figure,  con- 
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tains  nine  stories,  and  is  about  two  hundred  feethiffh 
being  raised  on  a  ver^  solid  base  of  brick  work.  The 

f^It  K  -li-  ^^**?ni,  18  at  least  twelve  feet  thick;  and 
the  building  gradually  diminishes  to  the  top  which  is 
terminated  by  a  sort  of  spire  or  pyramidMvW  a 
large  golden  ball  or  pine-lpple,  on  S  summit  I?  ^ 
surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  ;ough  marble  and  hi^ 
an  accent  of  twelve  steps  to  the  fii  floor,  whence  onl 
may  ascend  to  the  nint^i  story,  by  very  narrow  and  irv 
^mmodious  stairs,  each  ste^' being  LTnTes  deep 
Between  every  sfcry  there  is  a  kini  of  penthouse  oi^ 

are  hung  little  bells  which,  being  agitated  by  the  wind 
make  a  pleasant  jingling,  ^ach  story  is  formed  by 
large  pieces  of  timber,  and  boards  laid  across  them 
1  he  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  paintinos-* 
and  the  light  is  admitted  through  windows  made  V 
grates  or  lattices  of  wire.  There  are,  likewise  manv 
niches  m  the  wall,  filled  with  ChiAese  rdoTs,  an5 
deTltLl  ^,^^,r«"*«  embellishing  the  whok,  ren- 
ders  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  the 
empire.    It  has  now  stood  above  350  years  and  vet 

hTdTf  tfm^'  ^"*"'^  •'"'  '■"'«  f™™  *•"«  --'■"« 

Smith's  WoifDERs. 
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I^ESSON  XXII. 

VISION  OP  BALTASSAR. 

The  king  was  on  his  throne, 
The  satraps  thronged  the  hall ; 

A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 
O'er  that  high  festival. 

A  thouaand  nnna  rkf  fm^A 

In  Juda  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 
The  godless  heathen's  wine ; 
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2.     4n  tbat  same  hoar  and  hall. 
The  fingers  of  a  hand 

Came  forth  against  the  wall, 
And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 

The  fingers  of  a  man ; 
A  solitary  hand 

Along  the  letters  ran, 
And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

8.      The  monarch  saw  and  shook, 
And  bade  no  more  rejoice  ; 

All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look, 
And  tremulous  his  voice. 

"  Ye  men  of  lore,  appear, 
The  wisest  of  the  earth, 
' '  Expound  the  words  of  fear, 
Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

4.      Ohaldea's  seers  are  good, 
But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 

The  mystic  letters  stood 
Untold  and  awful  still. 

And  Babel's  men  of  age 
Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 

But  now  they  were  not  sage, 
They  saw — but  knew  no  more. 

6,      A  captive  in  the  land, 
A  stranger  and  a  youth, 

He  heard  the  kins^s  command, 
He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 

The  lamps  around  were  brighl| 
The  prophecy  in  view ; 

He  read  it  on  that  night — 
The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

6.      "  Baltassar's  grave  is  made, 
His  kingdom  pass'd  away. 

He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 
Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 
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The  shroud,  his  robe  of  atate, 
His  canopy,  the  stone 

The  Mede  is  at  his  gate  I 
The  Persian  on  his  throne  1" 

FRAGMENT. 


Btbow. 


2r^^^^^®^^  ®*^*®  of  things!  what  sudden  turns, 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  in  the  first  leaf 
Of  man's  sad  history  !— to-dav  most  happy  ; 
And  ere  to-morrow^s  sun  hath  set,  most  abject 

Blaib. 
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§  8.    LESSON  I. 

SAYINGS  OP  POOR  RICHARD. 

Got'brioieiit,  n.,  an  establishment  of  legal  authoritr.    F.  gomHtrnt- 

ntfint,  from  gubemo,  L.,  I  govern,  I  guide,  I  ateer. 
Bqoan  dee,  v.,  to  spend  profusely.    Ger.  vertehwnden,  from  aehdnden, 

to  destroy. 

PEomGAL'nr,  It.,  extravagance,  wast**.  P.  prodigalitS,  from  L. 
prodtgm  (a.),  and  tins  from  prodigere  {pro,  and  agere),  to  drive 
tortn.  ' 

Pkrplkx'itt,  ft.,  entanglement,  distraction  of  mind.  F.  ptrplexitS 
from  pleeto,  L.,  1  twist  ^  *^         ' 

Drt'iGENOE.  «.,  assiduity.  P.  diligence,  L.  <Mligen»  (a.),  from  lego,  I 
choosd,  I  read.  »       \   /t  y^, 

La'mness,  n.,  idleness,  sloth.  Ger.  liuaig/int,  from  lasten,  to  inter* 
mit,  to  relax. 

Gain,  n.,  profit,  any  thing  acquired     P.  gaiti,  from  A.S.  agan,  to  obtaia 

Tekas'uek,  n  wealth  hoarded.  F.  tr(»or,  from  L.  tJu»aurua,-^aid 
this  from  G.  thesauro9,—the8ein,  to  put  or  place,  and  auro$~~ 
whence  the  L.  aurtim,  gold,  or  made  of  ^old.  ' 

Lwj'aot,  «..  a  banquet  or  gift  by  testament;  the  person  to  whom  the 
legacy  was  given  is  styled  the  legatee.  L.  legatum,  from  lego,  I 
Aend,  J  bequeath.  i^         >  y  . 

Ca'ble,  n.,  tho  large  rope  to  which  the  ship's  anchor  is  affixed.  P. 
oable,  from^^jdsj  .<!*.,  <^wmeli. piojAbly.becauw. cables  were 
anciently  mft«» t^lit?n?iel'« Cait  '    »•'»  I,   '      I    !:. 


•  e  •  »    •(  •   • 


1.  It  vpo«14  be  thpugl^t.^a.  bard 


should  tax  lts^ebpl4  (Jrfe-tetii 
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employed  in  its  Bervice :  but  idleness  taxes  rnanv  of 
iH  much  more:  sloth,  by  bringing  on  disease  ab^ 

r Ih'ah^rr"'  ^''"  "  ^^^'h  ''^'  ^-^  consumes  t^ 
bri^h?"  ifr?'  ''??'?'  ^^"^"  *^«  "«^^  key  is  alway, 
mfthJ^  Poor  Ricliard  suys.     But,  "  dost  thou  love 

I  i.  r^^  7^  squander  ti,ne,  for  that  is  the  stuff 
life  IS  made  of,"  as  poor  Richard  says.     How  much 

t  ng  that  "the  sleepmg  fox  catcheth  no  poultry  "  and 

greyest  prodigality ;"  sinceras  he  elsewhere^^ls  ul 
lost  time  IS  never  found  again;"  and  what  we  cal 
hme  enough,  aWays  proves°little  enough  Let  us 
then,  be  up  and  doing;  and  be  doing  to  ^he  p~  ^ 
«),  W  dihgenoe  shall  we  do  more  with  less  pe?ZTy' 
Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  mS 
a^l  easy :  and  he  that  riseth  late,  ^ust  trot  alirand 
shall  scarcely  overtake  his  business  at  night;-'  wh"le 

hirn^' "  1)3'?.°  t"'^'  ">«*  P°^^rty  sool  over^kes 
mm.  Drive  thy  busmess ;  let  not  that  drive  thee  • 
and  early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  n!!„' 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,"^as  Poor  BiSitd  say^ 

..  ^-  §°>  X''*'  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  bett,!r 
times?  We  may  make  these  times  better, ff  we  Kr 
ourselves.  "Industrv  needs  not  wish;  and  heThal 
hves  upon  hope,  wifl  be  fasting."     "There  are  no 

lands ,  or  if  I  have,  they  are  heavily  taxed.    He  thit 

Lfbt^'*"'  ^^'^  T  ^'Jt^i  ""d  »>«"""  hath  a  ealt 
ing,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor,"  as  Poor  Eich- 
ard  says;  but  then,  tie  trade  must  be  worked  afind 


for  indus 
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What!    though  you  have  found  nc  treasure,  nor  has 
any  rich  relation  left  you  a  legacy,  "diligence  is  the 
mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  in- 
dustry ;  then,  plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep,  and 
you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep ;  work  while 
It  18  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not  how  much  you 
mav  be  hmdered  to-morrow,"  as  Poor  Eichard  says  • 
and  further,  "  never  leave  that  till  to-morrow,  which 
you  can  do  to-day."    If  you  were  a  servant,  would  you 
not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you 
idle  ?     Are  you,  then,  your  own  master  ?  ^Be  ashamed 
to  catch  yourself  idle,  where  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  country,  and  your 
sovereign.     "Handle  your  tools  without  mittens ;   re- 
member that  the  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice,"  as 
Poor  Richard  says.     It  is  true,  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  and  perhaps  you  are  weak-handed ;  but  stick  to 
It  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great  effects;  for  "con- 
stant dropping  wears  stones,"  and,  "by  diligence  and 
patience,  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable ;"  and.  "little 
Btrokes  fell  great  oaks." 

Frakkldi. 
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3  'S 


LESSON  XL 


PROVIDENTIAL  DELIVERANCE. 

IrrKRPosiTioif  (-zish'.),  n.,  intervention ;  intervenient  agency.  F 
mterposUion,  from  L.  interpono,— inter  and  pono,  I  put  or  place 

Paov'iDENCK,  «.  the  care  of  Gtxi  over  his  creatures.  F.  providence, 
from  L.  provtdere,—pro,  and  videre,— to  foresee,  to  look  forward. 

IBAN  QUiLLT,  od, Composedly.    L.  tranguilli,  from  tranquiUm,  quiet 

strument  by  which  angles  were  known  to1)e  right  or  not 

fAZ^fKT'rK!"™*^  ?^  '"^"y  *^^°"-     ^-  P<*^ther,~pan,  all.  and 
tJur,  a  beast,  because  the  colors  of  all  beasts  may  be  distinguished 

iu  15. 

Air^iMAL,  n.,  a  beast ;  any  living  corporeal  creature ;  distinct  on  one 
side  from  pure  spirit ;  on  the  ether,  from  mere  matter.  L.  anim^ 
firom  antma,  life.  ^ 


'  m 
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Rme'dimo,  pt,  retreating ;  going  back.    L  reefdent^-^rt,  and  eechni, 

from  eedo,  I  yield,  I  go  back. 
At'titudk,  n..  gesture  or  poaitioa  fitted  for  the  display  of  some  pa» 

8»on  or  quality.     F.  attitude,  from  attitudine,  I. ;  and  this  from  mp.i- 

tudo,  Ll,  fitness.  '^ 

OBAT'rruDE,  n.,  the  lively  and  powerful  reaction  of  a  well  dispoRcd 

mind,  upon  whom  benevolence  has  conferred  some  important  good  : 

•  lively  sense  of  benefits  received  or  intended.     F.  gratitude,  from 

ffratiu,  L,,  thankful,  grateful. 
Im'icinent,  a.,  threatening,  impending.     F.  imminent,  from  itnminert 

L.,  im,  and  minere,  to  stay  or  hang  over. 

1.  Father  Geramb,  in  the  account  of  his  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  relates  an  adventure,  in  which  the 
merciful  interposition  of  divine  Providence  was  singu- 
larly visible.  Mount  Carmel,  to  which  he  paid  a 
visit,  after  leaving  Nazareth,  affords  a  haunt  to  wild 
beasts,  that  sometimes  renders  it  dangerous  to  the  un- 
protected traveller.  A  short  time  before  hh  arrival, 
some  naval  officers,  belonging  to  an  Austrian  frigate, 
which  had  put  into  the  port  of  Caiffa,  came  to  tb« 
monastery,  which  is  situated  on  the  mountain,  and 
which  affords  hospitality  to'  strangers.  Their  visit  be- 
ing ended,  they  requested  a  young  lad,  who  acted  as 
a  kind  of  domestic  in  the  convent,  to  show  them  a 
short  way  down  the  mountain,  to  their  long-boat.  He 
complied,  and,  after  accompanying  them  a  consider- 
able distance,  was  returning  tranquilly  to  the  house  of 
the  community,  when,  on  a  sudden,  he  beheld  an  enor- 
mous panther  rushing  down  upon  him.  At  the  sight 
of  this  formidable  animal,  alone  as  he  was,  and  with- 
out strength  to  use  arms,  even  if  he  was  provided  with 
them,  his  sensations  may  be  easily  imagined.  His 
knees  bent  under  him,  and  he  felt  timself  absolutely 
incapable  of  advancing  or  receding  a  single  step. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  panther 
reached  him.  Sporting  with  its  prey,  in  the  manner 
of  a  cat  with  a  mouse  which  she  has  taken,  the  fero- 
cious animal  began  to  take  different  positions,  varying 
its  attitudes,  and  seeking  to  touch  him  with  its  foot,  as 

IT     t.A     f.nn  +  Qll^A      nim   •      fl->on      yamnminr^     ottAAy\n'\^-,    *^     *.\^  ~ 

distance  of  some  paces,  darted  rapidly  uj  on  him.    The 
poor  youth  understood  very  well,  by  what  he  had 
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heard  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  others  in  a  similar  gb^ 

ue  ooiieved  that  his  last  hour  was  oome  In  t.hu 
frishtful  position,  destitute  of  all  human  succor  he 
diJ  not,  however,  forget  the  lessons  of  his  CWstian 
education,  which  taught  him,  that  in  every  extremk? 
man  has  an  invisible  friend,  the  Wd  ani MakTo^ 
men  and  animals,  whose  ear^  are  ever  open  to  the  „^ 

us,  can  at  any  time  rescue  us  from  danger     He  rZ 

er     At  l^'™'f  *f  '^°^'  ■"  «««-^t-  butf^rvent  pr^ 
er.    At  that  instant,  a  noise  was  heard :  it  wm  L 

i^  its  tn '    fki      °/.Pa««»«  by  the  spot.    Alighted 

when  Weft  of  aKr""  T"  'S  ^l^^''  *'  *«  '"°™«'>* 
^l-fk'  u      L        •  Strength,  and  almost  sinkin"  to  the 

^o'me 'itet^^im  '^  "^"P'  *  P^ »-'  *-  »?out  ^ 
"ecome  its  victim.     He  returned  to  the  monasterv 

pouring  out  his  heart  in  gratitude  to  Heaven    [§ 
Javi^g  so  miraculously  preserved  him  fromTmm"  nini 


■♦*»■ 
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SWITZEKLAND, 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword- 
No  vernal  blooms  theiT  torpid  rooks  arra? 
But  wintor,  lingnng,  chills  the  lap  of  Mav- 
No  zephyr  fonJly  sues  the  mountain's  br^'t 
But  me  eors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest 
X  et  stUI  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm. 
Bedro^  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage'disarm.     ^ 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  ite  head,         '■         ' 
lo  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed; 
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No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal : 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil 
Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
With  patient  angle,  trolls  the  finny  deep. 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  the  steep; 
Or  seeks  the  den,  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labor  sped, 
He  nits  him  down,  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  bv  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks  that  brighten  at  the  blaze ; 
While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 
And  haply,  too,  some  pilgrim  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 
Thus  ev'ry  good  his  native  wilds  impart. 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  even  those  hills  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies : 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast ; 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Goldsmith. 


■♦*» 


LESSOI^  IV. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

Illumtka'tion,  n.,  infusion  of  intellectual  light,  knowledge,  or  graoa. 

F.  illumination,  from  lumen,  L.,  light. 
Elec'tion,  n.,  the  act  of  choosing     F.  ileeUon,  from  L.  eligo,—e,  tmd 

lego,  I  elect,  I  choose. 
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'^^^el^r^leh'iZ'il^^^^^  ki«  the  „i^ 

•werve  from  truth  «n J  l.        .  pr<»varicare,  to  betrav  ♦A       ?^ 

^jp^^..  j:z  n^L:  ™""  '^^'  ^  -^ 

^W^Xf 'niifi"^^-  J/-.'.  -»/«.,  X.  I  ™  Z,^ 

Ka'tiov  «  VT^   '  ***  °'  towards,  aud  * wL  7   V  *^'  P^o*^I}fte.     a 
i^  A  WON,  n.,  the  conntrv  or  rA<».v»«     u  *'*"'^  (erchomai.  I  com*.   • 

ted :  A^&nlf  G^-^ff  l!"  ^\  been  consumma. 
heaven,  after  he  hTleft  to  ht  ?''l,'°  ^'«  ''"•""e  i, 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  evtv  eZ''''^  '^^  <»""»»n'i 
unaertaking  thev  reqdre?S^f!f  T  ^'"'  *»  ^^ 
mmation-the  gifts  of  th^  VKTnu  length  and  illu- 

descentthey  reSain^I  rfi,^^'' *r  ^f '  ^^^^ 
directed  by  their  hordi.     In  the  m^L*".  ''"^  'j"^  »>««* 
fprmed  nothing  ezcent  thTJ  I  ™^''  *""«,  thev  per-      , 
^atthia^  in  th^e  pS  of  him  X^'^""""'  "^^ 
On  the  festival  day,  on  wS  Th»    -^"^  P-^varioated. 

t^''^"  Mount  Sina  wL  ce  ebrateH^r"«  5  *•"«  »« 
the  New  Covenant  in  Tl,«  pk™^- '  *''^  Perfection  of 
fected.    The  Ho?y  GhosrlS"f' ?"  ^''"'=''  ''"^  ^- 
a«d  assembled  diL^n  X' forlTS  ""^  ''P°^"«' 
and  imparted  itself  To  the  new-born  PK  ^V  ^"^nes, 
then  collected  in  one  dIopp     ct       >'''"''°'''  that  wag 
as  the  living  so«HnsemSw^?T^''r* 't  eontinu^ 
of  the  Chureh,  SeS^H  ^  "''^"'"'^  '"to  the  bodv 
Its  influence  uponThe"^ " '?  ""''y  ofaith  and  hvl 
weak  as  they  wC  befor^n  feitn  \'^"''  ^'^'ble^ 

orous,  they  now  displayed  mini,\1r^/5''  ""'^  '™' 
unrlPT-flfov.;!: ^«  °F^*tjea  minds  full  of  faifi.  -,^.3    ,.. 

which  not  elen  the  threTS"?'-  .^"^  ""dauntei 
The  festival  had  drawn  to  Jerlf'*"V  °"'"'<*  ""MnJ 
'ytes  from  every  nZ:rJAlfZtt'^tf'Z 
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thians  and  Medes,  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
of  the  provinces  of  Asia;  Jews  from  %ypt,  Rome, 
and  Lyoia;  Cretes  and  Arabians,  stood  m  astonish- 
ment when  they  heard,  in  their  own  languages,  the 
wonderful  things  of  God,  spoken  by  the  apostles;  and 
86  powerful  was  the  effect  of  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  Peter,  that  in  one  day 
three   thousand  converts  added   themselves  to  the 
Church.      Many  of  these,  returning  to  their  native 
lands,  bore  with  them  the  seeds  of  the  Divine  word; 
80  that  the  apostles,  when  they  went  from  Jerusalem 
to  preach  to  the  whole  world,  found  in  manv  places 
the  way  opened  before  them.    The  cure  of  the  lame 
man  in  the  portico  of  the  temple,  and  the  discourse 
addressed  to  the  wondering  multitudes  by  St.  Peter, 
increased  the  number  of  believers  five  thousand.    But 
the  princes  of  the  Jews  could  no  longer  remain  silent ; 
the  priests  and  Sadducees,  enraged  by  the  intelligence 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  hastened  to  the  temple, 
seized  Peter  and  John,  cast  them  into  prison,  and  on 
the  following  day  placed  them  before  .-heir  tribunal. 
When  the  prince  of  the  apostles  spoke  to  the  council, 

E roving  the  necessity  of  believing  in  him  whom  they 
ad  crucified,  his  accusers  could  do  no  more  than  dis- 
miss him,  with  a  severe  prohibition  of  again  teaching 
in  the  name  of  Christ  "  Judge  ye,  if  it  be  just  in  the 
8ight  of  God,  to  hear  you  rather  than  God,"  was  the 
generous  answer  of  the  disciple  of  Christ. 

DOLLIMOBR. 


'  ♦  >  »■ 
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LESSON  V. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  BRITAIN. 


Bftrr'AHf,  n.,  a  general  name  for  England,  Wales,  and  Scotiana.  f. 
Bretagne,  or  Brittany.  L.  Britannia,  that  is,  the  "Painted  Na- 
tion,"  from  a  custom  the  natives  had  of  painting  their  bodiee  :— 

or.  according  to  some,  from  a  Scythic  tribe  from  Gaul,  called  Bret*, 
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,  An^S:^.  ^'^'"'^'^  ^--  -  «-n,an  tribe.  C,ed  ^^fc,  „» 

«««••,  around,  and  S^r?  to  H^t-  ^fT**^'^'  ^"^^  ««%«*.- 
donbtful.  one's  thougKte  dd^e  tltl^^  T^  theater*  i. 
meaning.  ^      °"'^®' "  "  ^^^^  to  and  fro,  to  find  out  tbe 

PBtt'MANENT,  A,  lasting,  enduriniP     V  ^-^ 

^  tarry.  I  stay.  ^'    "°''"°»-    *^-  permanent,  from  matwo,  L,  I 

1 OE  TOM,  n,  loraenla  judicially  infficled    P  /~,       ,  o 

in  England.   We  wrfei™''^  T/?'  f"^'^^<^ 
to  Saint  Peter -othZ^K  ®  T'"'^^  *»»  province 

of  Saint  PaS .'  but  hofW  •  ^'^^^'^^  *«  ri^»'  c'^im 
are  in  themily^  ^fi"P^?^  ""/"'''able  as  they 

testimonies, th^tTrl  ma^of  th°-  •''"?'''^'  °" 
ambignous'and  unsaTsCry.       **""  '"^^*^''°'^  «" 

tWet^teSn?tte;'?^^7^,-^Pe,"0d 

Rome.    Within^  '"^^'few  ^^Tn  *.l ''''""'  '""' 
of  Christ,  the  ChS  of  ST  ?T  *^.  ssoension 

N:~."VtrCma'^f;^oVafeS'^'»"^ 
neceasity  conducted  to  BritZ  and  of  £"^. ."•'"'"^  «» 

-e^  induced  to  visit  Bo^'Cntw^TcS^* 
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become  acquainted  with  the  professors  of  the  Gospel, 
•wad  yield  to  the  exertions  of  their  zeal.  \ 

8.  Both  Pomponia  Graecina,  the  wife  of  the  pro- 
oonsul  Plautiiis,  the  first  who  made  any  permanent 
oonquest  in  the  island,  and  Claudia,  a  Bntish  lady, 
who  had  married  the  senator  Pudens,  are,  on  very 
probable  grounds,  believed  to  have  been  Christians. 
Whether  it  was  by  the  pietv  of  these  ladies,  or  of  other 
individuals,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christianitjy  was  first 
introduced  among  Britons,  it  proceeded  with  a  silent 
but  steady  pace  towards  the  extremity  of  the  island. 
The  attention  of  the  Roman  officers  was  absorbed  in 
the  civil  and  military  duties  of  their  stations,  and 
while  the  blood  of  the  Christians  flowed  in  the  other 
pro-vinces  of  the  empire,  the  Britons  were  suffered  to 
practise  the  new  religion  without  molestation.  There 
IS  even  evidence  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was 
not  confined  to  the  subjects  of  Rome.  Before  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  it  had  penetrated  among  the 
independent  tribes  of  the  north. 

4.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Dio- 
olesian  and  Maximian  determined  to  avenge  the  dis- 
asters of  the  empire  on  the  professors  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  edicts  were  published,  by  which  the  churches  in 
every  province  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and 
the  refusal  to  worship  the  gods  of  paganism,  was  made 
a  crime  punishable  with  death. 

5.  Though  Constantius  might  condemn,  he  dared 
not  forbid  the  execution  of  the  imperial  mandate.:  but 
he  was  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  by  his  con- 
duct his  own  opinion  of  religious  persecution.  As- 
sembling around  him  the  Christian  officers  of  his 
household,  he  communicated  to  them  the  will  of  the 
emperors,  and  added,  that  they  must  determine  to 
resign  their  employments,  or  to  abjure  the  worship  of 
QViwqt,  Tf  flnpift  arnons''  them  ^ireferred  iheir  interest 
to  their,  religion,  they  received  tne  reward  which  their 
perfidy  d^erved.  ^Phe  Caesar  dismissed  them  from 
his  service,  observing,  that  he  would  never  trust  the 
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Bdkshiy  of  i^ien  who  had  proved  themselves  traitora  to 
their  God, 

6.  But  the  moderation  of  Constantius  did  not  restrain 
the  zeal  of  the  inferior  magistrates.  The  churches  in 
almost  every  district  were  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
and  of  the  Christians  many  fled  for  safety  to  the 
forests  and  mountains,  many  suftered  with  constancy 
both  torture  and  death.  Gildas  has  preserved  the 
names  of  Julian  and  Aaron,  citizens  of  Caerleon  upon 
Usk  ;  and  the  memory  of  Alban,  the  protomartyr  of 
Britain,  was  long  celebrated  both  in  his  own" country, 
and  among  the  neighboring  nations.  But  within  less 
than  two  years  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  resigned  the 
purple ;  Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the  title  of 
emperors;  and  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  was 
restored  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

LiKOABD. 


■^  »» 


LESSON  YI. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,   OR  RIVER  HORSE. 

Hiitofot'amus,  n.,  the  river-horse  of  the  Nile.  L.  hippopotamua.  Q 
hippopotamos, — hippos,  a  horse,  and  potamoa,  a  river. 

MuK  ZLK,  n.,  the  mouth ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  any  thing  that 
fastens  or  confine#the  month.  F.  muaeau,  formed,  perhaps,  from 
tnuth,  A.S.,  the  mouth.  *^ 

Canixe',  a.,  pertaining  to  a  dog :— also  applied,  as  in  this  place,  to  the 
eye-teeth,  or  fangs,  of  other  animals.  F.  eanin,  from  eania,  L..  a 
dog. 

Tex'ture,  n.,  degree  of  smoothness  and  -whiteness;  the  comijosition, 
appearance,  Ac.     F.  texture,  from  texo,  L.,  I  weave. 

Proteudb',  v.,  to  thrust  or  push  forward.  L.  protnido,—pro.  and 
trudo,  I  thrust. 

Ru'miwatino,  a.,  having  the  property  of  chewing  the  cud,  i.e.  of  bring- 
ing  l>ack  the  food  reposited  ^n  the  first  stomacli,  in  order  to  be 
chewed  a^rain.  F.  nim.inn.ikt  fmm  T  anA  t.  ^,^2^^^^  t.^  -u^'k 
again  : — rumen,  the  cud,  the  gullet,  Ac. 

OaEGA'aiouB,  a.,  going  in  herds  Tike  deer.     See  "  Gregarious,"  p.  64. 

Noctur'nal,  a.,  nightly ;  roaming  in  the  night.  L.  nofturnua,  from 
nox,  the  night. 
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ioo'octENT,  o.,  juicy,  B»ppy.     P.  tucement,  from  mtetvm^  L^  and  thk, 

probably,  from  suyere,  to  sucJt. 
Dbvasta'tion,  n.,  waste,  havoc.     F.  dhastation.    From  va$tH»,  L, 

waste,  desolate. 

1.  Next  to  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus  is  the 
largest  of  quadrupeds,  being  sometimes  above  seven- 
teen feet  long  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to  the 
rosertion  of  the  tail,  about  sixteen  round  the  body ; 
and  although  its  legs  are  so  short,  that  its  belly  nearly 
touches  the  ground,  yet  it  stands  not  less  than  seven 
feet  high.  The  head  is  large,  the  muzzle  swollen,  and 
BUTTOunded  with  bristles ;  the  eyes  and  ears  are  small, 
and  the  mouth  extremely  wide.  The  canine  teeth  are 
of  enormous  size,  and  of  texture  like  ivory ;  they  are 
four  in  number,  and  protrude  like  tusks.  On  each 
foot  there  afe  four  toes,  terminated  by  small  hoofs. 
The  stomach  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  ru- 
minating animal,  being  divided  mto  several  sacks. 
The  skin  is  slack,  of  a  mouse-color,  and  almost  im- 
penetrable to  a  musket-ball.  This  huge  animal  is 
gregarious,  and  nocturnal  in  its  land  habits,  lurking 
during  the  day  in  the  swamps,  or  among  the  reeds, 
and  during  night  wandering  in  search  of  its  food,  which 
consists  of  roots,  succulent  grasses,  rice,  or  whatever 
grain  it  can  find  growing.  The  devastation  it  com- 
mits is  immense,  not  only  in  the  quantity  that  it  de- 
vours, but  in  what  it  tramples  down  and  destroys. 
But  fortunately  these  ravages  do  not  extend  widely, 
as  the  hippopotamus  seldom  ventutes  far  from  the 
river,  to  which  it  inxmediately  betakes  itself  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  plunging  in  headforemost, 
walks  securely  on  the  bottom,  only  rising  occasionally 
to  the  surface  to  draw  breath,  and  merely  showing  the 
upper  part  of  its  head  above  the  water.  It  possesses 
great  strength,  and  has  been  known  to  bite  a  large 
piece  out  of  a  boat,  so  as  instantly  to  sink  it,  and  to 
raise  another,  containing  six  men,  so  high  as  to  upset 
ib.  i  nu  aiunuii,  uuwuvcr,  la  nariuieiis  ii  not  aisiuroeo, 
but  when  enraged,  is  a  dangerous  comrade.  It  ia 
sometines  taken  in  pitfalls,  and  its  flesh  is  eaten  by 
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the  natives  of  Africa.  The  female  brings  forth  her 
young  upon  land,  and  seldom  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
We  are  still  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  hab- 
its ot  the  hippopotamus;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  Romans.  Augustus  exhibited 
one  as  an  emblem  of  Egypt,  in  his  triumph  ove» 
Cleopatra. 

AiKMAw'a  Animal  Kingdom. 


FRAGMENT. 

With  peaceful  mind  thy  race  of  duty  run  ; 
God  nothing  does  or  suffers  to  be  done 
But  what  thou  wouldst  thyself,  if  thou  couldst  see 
Through  all  events  of  things,  as  well  as  he. 

Btboii. 
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LESSON  vn. 

INFLUENCE  OF  HEAT  ON  THE   CREATION. 

Hs'tatrrBOPX,  n„  a  plant  that  turns  towards  the  sun,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  turn-|,ol,  or  sun-flower.  F.  heliotrope,  from  heliot,  Q  th* 
8un,  Mnd  trope,  turning. 

D»K.  n.,  the  face ;  a  plane,  round  surface.  L.  diteus,  and  G.  diako^ 
(a  dish,  a  quoit,  or  a  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the  ancient  sportai 
from  dikein,  to  throw.  ' 

So'lab,  a.,  sunny ;  of  the  sun.    L.  solaria,  from  aol,  the  sun. 

Pkach'es,  n.,  a  kind  of  fruit  F.  pSches.  L.  persica!,  peach-trees,  w 
called  because  brought  originally  from  Per^a  (Persia). 

Night'inqale,  n.,  a  bird  that  sings  in  the  night :  in  poetry  often  called 
Philomel,  a  word  of  endearment  A.S.  nichtgale;  Ger.  nachtigal, 
— tuicht,  the  night,  and  galen,  to  gale  or  sing. 

AaTiFioiAL  (-fish'-),  a.,  not  natural ;  contrived  with  skill.  P.  anijt 
del,  from  ara,  F.  and  L.,  skill,  contrivance. 

i-Kv  ..,.^^,  „.,  vcrinii.,  picuiar.     /.  aejini,  iromjims,  Lt.,  iiie  end. 

Ha  tube,  n.,  tne  established  course  or  order  of  the  phenomena  or  ap- 
pearances of  the  universe.    F.  nature.    See  "Nation,"  p.  106. 

Eob'tast,  n.,  rapture ;  the  state  of  being,  as  it  were,  out  of  oneself 
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{wiU.  Admiration,  joy,  die)    F.  extate.    Q.  «kst<ui$,—«ki,  aut  oL 
and  hiatemi,  I  stand. 
A«pira'tion8,  n.,  pious  breathings,  or  ejaculations.     F.  aipiratiom. 
from  apiro,  L. — from  ipairo,  G. — 1  breathe. 

1.  When  the  warm  gales  of  spring  have  onoe 
breathed  on  the  earth,  it  soon  becomes  covered,  in  field 
and  in  forest,  with  its  thick  garb  of  green,  and  soon 
opening  flowers  or  blossoms  are  everywhere  breathing 
back  again  a  fragrance  to  heaven.  Among  these,  the 
keliotrope  is  seen  always  turning  its  beautiful  disk 
to  the  sun,  and  many  delicate  flowers,  which  open 
their  leaves  only  to  catch  the  direct  solar  ray,  closing 
them  often  even  when  a  cloud  intervenes,  and  cer- 
tainly, when  the  chills  of  night  approach.  On  the 
sunny  side  of  a  hill,  or  in  the  sheltered  crevice  of  a 
rock,  or  on  a  garden  wall  with  warm  exposure,  there 
may  be  produced  grapes,  peaches,  and  other  delicious 
fruits,  which  will  not  grow  in  situations  of  an  opposite 
character,  all  acknowledging  heat  as  the  immediate 
cause,  or  indispensable  condition  of  vegetable  life. 
And  among  animals,  too,  the  effects  of  heat  are 
equally  remarkable.  The  dread  silence  of  winter,  for 
instance,  is  succeeded  in  spring  by  one  general  cry  of 
joy.  Aloft  in  the  air  the  lark  is  everywhere  carolling ; 
and  in  the  shrubberies  and  woods,  a  thousand  little 
throats  are  similarly  pouring  forth  the  songs  of  glad- 
ness ;  during  the  day,  the  thrush  and  blackbird  are 
heard  above  the  rest,  and  in  the  evening,  the  sweet 
nightingale ;  for  all  birds  it  is  the  season  of  love  and 
of  exquisite  enjoyment.  It  is  equally  so  for  animals 
of  other  kinds;  in  favored  England,  for  instance, 
in  April  and  May,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  re- 
sounds with  lowing,  and  bleating,  and  barking  of 
joy.  Even  man,  the  master  of  the  whole,  whose 
mind  embraces  all  times  and  places,  is  far  from  being 
insensible  to  the  change  of  season.  His  far-seeing 
reason,  of  course,  draws  delight  from  the  anticipation 
of  autumn,  with  its  fruits ;  and  his  benevolence  re- 
joices in  the  happiness  observed  among  all  inferiop 
creatures ;  but  independently  of  these  consideration^ 
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on  his  own  frame  the  returning  warmth  exerts  a  direct 
influence.  In  his  early  life,  when  the  natural  sensi- 
bihties  are  yet  fresh,  and  unaltered  by  the  habits  of 
artificial  society,  spring,  to  man,  is  always  a  season 
of  delight.  The  eyes  brighten,  the  whole  countenance 
18  animated,  and  the  heart  feels  as  if  a  new  life  were 
come,  and  has  longings  for  freeh  objects  of  endear- 
ment. Of  those  who  have  passed  their  early  years 
m  the  country,  there  are  few,  who,  in  their  morning 
walks  in  spring,  have  not  experienced,  without  very 
definite  cause,  a  kind  of  tumultuous  joy,  of  which 
i.he  natural  expression  would  have  been,  how  good 
the  God  of  nature  is  to  udl  Spring,  thus,  is  a  time 
when  sleeping  sensibility  is  roused  to  feel  that  there 
lies  in  nature  more  than  the  grosser  sense  perceives. 
The  heart  is  then  thrilled  with  sudden  ecstasy,  and 
wakes  to  aspirations  of  sweet  acknowledgment. 

Arhott, 
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LESSON  VIII. 


POKGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES. 

Oath'ouo,  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  catholicity ;  universal.  P.  mtho- 
hque;  D.  katholick;  L  and  S.  eatolieo  ;  L.  eatholieut;  O.  kathoU- 
cos,-~kata,  and  holos,  all,  the  whole. 

MoaAL'iTY,  n.,  the  doctrine  of  man's  Christian  duties ;  ethica.  P.  Mo- 
ra/*/^. L.  moralitua,  from  moa,  manner,  supposed  by  some  to  bo 
from  modus,  measure. 

Sophism  (sof'-fism),  n,  a  subtle  fallacy,  a  fallaciouB  argument  U 
and  Q.Hopktama,  from  (G.)  sophia,  wisdom,  and  aophistea,  a  teacher 
of  wisdom ;  a  name  arrogated  by  a  sect  of  pretenders  who  sup* 
plieo  their  want  of  knowledge  by  subtlety  of  argument  henoe 
aophtsm. 

Pride,  n.,  a  false  esteem  of  our  own  excellence,  accompanied  with  a 
pleasure  in  thinking  ourselves  above  what  God  has  made  us:—* 
withdrawing  of  ourselves  in  our  own  idea  from  the  subjection  we 
owe  to  God,  and  the  essential  dependence  we  have  upon  him :  and 
...  -li...  ,,.^  ^eoT^iTvc  ui  IU13  uciusiauio  vice  consists.  A.S.  praie,  from 
pruthan,  to  extol  oneself  above  others. 

Bac'raments,  n.,  divinely  instituted  outward  or  sensible  aigns  of  in- 
visible and  spiritual  graces.     F.  8a€r0menfn,  from  a^^ror,  L.  holy, 
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Pbbpbu'tion,  n.,  the  ntate  of  being  arrived  at  an  oxalted  degree  of  tu^ 
tue :  perfectnesa,  conipleteiieaa.     F.  perfection^  facto,  L.,  I  do. 

iNCP'KAnLB,  a.,  unepenkablo ;  timt  cannot  be  spoken  or  uttered.  F. 
ineffable,  from  fari,  L.,  to  sneak. 

Model  (mod '-el,)  n.,  the  etandurd  ;  the  copy — that  whereby  a  work 
\b  measured  or  fashioned.     F.  modhle,  from  modus,  L.,  a  measure. 

Pa'uanism,  n.,  heathenism ;  the  system  of  worship  followed  by  the 
pagans  or  peasants  inhabiting  the  villugea  and  rural  districts,  which 
often  continued  pagan  or^infidel  long  after  the  cities  had  become 
Christian.  F.  ■paganimne.  L.  paganus,  a  villager,  a  peasant,  from 
.pagus,  a  village,  and  this  from  (G.)  paga,  for  pege,  a  fountain. 

Sm'kls,  n.,  a  reaping-hook.     L.  secvJa,  or  sicula,  from  aeco,  I  cut. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  jharacteristics  of  Cath- 
olic morality,  one  of  the  grandest  results  of  its  author- 
ity, that  it  has  anticipated  every  sophism  of  the  pas- 
sions, by  a  precept,  and  by  an  express  declaration. 
So,  when  it  was  disputed,  whether  men  of  a  different 
coloj'  from  Europeans,  should  be  considered  as  men 
or  not;  the  Church,  by  pouring  on  their  heads  the 
water  of  regeneration,  put  to  silence,  as  far  as  in  her 
lay,  these  shameful  discussions,  and  declared  them  to 
be  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus ;  men  called  to  partake  of 
his  inheritance.  More  than  this.  Catholic  morality 
eveti  removes  those  causes,  that  opposed  an  obstacle 

•  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  two  great  duties,  the  hatred 
of  error,  and  the  love  of  men ;  tor  she  forbids  all  pride, 
attachment  to  earthly  things,  and  all  that  tends  to  de- 
stroy charity.  She  also  furnished  us  with  the  means 
of  fulfilling  both ;  and  these  means  are  all  those  things 
that  lead  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  justice,  and 
the  heart  to  the  love  of  it ;  meditation  on  our  duties, 
prayer,  the  sacraments,  distrust  in  ourselves  and  con- 
fidence in  God.  The  man  who  is  sincerely  educated 
in  this  school,  elevates  his  benevolence  to  a  sphere  far 
beyond  all  opposition,  interest,  or  objections,  and  this 
perfection,  even  in  this  life,  receives  a  great  reward. 
To  all  his  moral  victories  there  succeeds  a  consoling 
calm;  and  to  love,  in  God,  all  those  whom  we  would 
hate  according  to  the  reason  of  the  world,  becomes,  to 
a  soul  that  was  born  to  love,  a  sentiment  of  ineffable 
delight. 

2.  He  who  gave  the  first  example  of  this  was  cer- 
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teinly  higher  than  the  angels,  but  was  at  the  same 
t  me  a  man  and  in  his  designs  of  mercv,  he  desired 
that  his  conduct  should  become  a  model  for  every  one 
of  his  followers  to  imitate.  The  Redeemer  prayed  for 
ins  murderers  as  he  was  expiring.  That  generation 
^r  er"t  .f '  J^^\St^P\en  entfred  the  fifstTS 

Zl  ""^  •  u'^^'-  ^^^'^  *^«  ^°^-"^^«  l^ad  opened, 
btephen,  with  divme  wisdom  seeking  to  illuminate 
his  judges  and  the  people,  and  to  call  them  to  TaVTng 
repentance,  oppressed  with  blows,  and  readv  to  seal 
bs  testimony  with  his  blood,  yielding  his  spiVit  to  tTe 
lK)rd,  makes  no  other  prayer  in  reference  to  those  who 

aZ  r'-'^""'  "^^j\%notthis  sin  to  their  chaTge 
And  having  so  said,  he  fell  asleep."    Such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Christians  throughout  those  I^s  in 
which  nien  persisted  in  the  unaccountable  perversity 
oLT   F'""?  the  Idols  they  had  made  with  thei^ 
own  hands,  and  killing  the  just;  and  such  has  ever 
been  the  conduct  of  all  true  Christians;   the  horrid 
repose  of  paganism  they  never  disturbed;   no,  not 
even  by  their  groans.     What  more  can  be  done  to 
preserve  peace  with  men,  than  to  love  them,  and  to 
aier      ihat  this  doctrine  was  consistent  with  itself 
and  very  dear  to  Christian  understandings,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  admit,  when  even  children  found  it  in- 
telhgible ;   for,  faithful  to  the  instructions  of  their 
mothers,  they  even  smiled  at  their  executioners ;  those 
who  sprung  up  imitated  those  who  fell  before  them- 
arst  fruits  of  the  saints-flowers  that  "tlossomed  be- 
neath  the  sickle  of  the  reaper. 

Manzoni. 
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LESSON  IX. 

HYMN  OF  A  CHILD  AT  WAKINO, 

1    Father  I  before  whose  majesty 
My  own  dear  father  bends  his  knee, 
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"Whose  name  my  moth  or  hears,  to  bow 
In  lowly  reverence  her  brow. 

2.  They  say  yon  radiant  orb  of  light 
Is  but  the  plaything  of  thy  might ; 
But  as  a  sparkling  lamp  to  thee 
Is  all  his  glowing  brilliancy. 


iiji  I 


8.  They  say  the  little  birds  of  song, 
That  charm  the  plain  to  thee  belong ; 
The  soul  in  infant  hearts,  like  mine, 
That  know  and  worship  thee,  is  thine. 

4.  They  say,  'tis  thou  that  makest  fair 
The  flower  that  scents  the  summer  air ; 
The  fruits  that  teem  in  autumn's  hour, 
Come  from  thy  goodness  and  thy  power. 

6.  Thy  bounty  spreads  a  rich  repast, 
Where'er  their  lot  of  life  be  cast, 
For  all  invited  to  the  feast. 
Alike  the  greatest  and  the  least. 


6.  0  God !  my  lisping  lips  proclaim 
That  word  the  angels  fear  to  name ; 

An  infant  even  his  voi(j:e  may  raise 
Among  the  choirs  that  hymn  thy  pra'««e, 

7.  They  say  the  sounds  are  ever  dear, 
That  inrancy  breathes  to  his  ear ; 

His  love  the  precious  recompense 
Of  its  unconscious  innocence. 

8.  Tb^Y  say  that  naug   .  beneath  the  skies, 
li}..    to  VJ3  prayer  before  him  rise, 

Timt  round  him  angels  hover  near, 
And  we  are  like  the  angels  here  I 
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9.  Ah  !  since  ho  hears,  so  far  away, 
The  words  that  we  so  weakly  say, 
I  pray  his  mercy  would  bestow 
On  all  that  need  it  here  below. 

10.  Give  water  to  the  bubbling  spring, 
And  plumage  to  the  s]>arrow'8  wing; 

Wool  to  the  lamb,  and  earth  renew 
With  cooling  shade  and  sparkling  dow 

11.  Give  sickness  health,  and  hunger  bread, 
A  shelter  to  the  orphan's  head, 

The  light  of  liberty  to  all 

Who  pine  away  in  dungeon's  thrall. 

12.  And  to  my  father.  Lord,  increase 
Children  of  piety  and  peace ; 

Wisdom  and  grace  to  me  impart,  ^ 
That  I  may  glad  my  mother  s  heart 

13.  Truth  to  my  lips,  and  on  my  soul 
Be  sanctity's  unspotted  stole. 

That  in  docility  and  fear, 

I  may  advance  from  year  to  year. 

14.  And  may  to  thee  each  pious  breathing 
Of  mine  ascend  like  incense  wreathing 

From  urns  that  sweetly  smell  and  s»  .ae, 
Borne  by  some  infant  hand  like  rnii  e. 


'     IS 


00MB  NOT,    O  lord!    IN  THE  DKEAD  ROB«  OF 

SPLENDOR, 

1.  Come  not,  O  Lord  I  in  the  dread  robe  of  aplendoi 
Thou  wor'st  on  the  Mount,  in  the  day  of  thine  ir©-, 
Come  veil'd  in  those  shadows,  deep,  awful,  but  tender, 
Which  mercy  flings  ever  thy  features  of  fire  I 
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2.  Lord !  thou  remeuiber'st  the  night,  when  thy  nation 
Stood  fronting  her  foe  by  the  red-rolling  stream 
On  Egypt  thy  pillar  frown'd  dark  desolation, 
While  Israel  bask'd  all  the  night  in  its  beam ; 

8.  So,  when  the  dread  cloud  of  anger  enfolds  thee, 
From  us,  in  thy  mercy,  the  dark  side  remove ; 
While  shrouded  in  terrors  the  guilty  behold  thee, 
Oh  I  turn  upon  us  the  mild  light  of  thy  love  I 

MOORB. 
■^-•^ _ 


LESSON  X. 

(PEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

Plaj'id,  a.,  gentle,  tranquil,  mild.    L  placidi,  from  placeo,  I  pleasa 
Can  dor,  n.,  purity  of  mjnd,  sincerity  m  thought  and  action:— a  bril- 
Imiit  whiteness.     L.  candor,  from  candere,  to  be  white,  to  shine  or 
gutter.  ' 

Exkm'pteo,  pt,  granted  immunity  from ;  freed  from  by  privilege  I* 
exemptu8,ta.ken  out  or  aw&j,  p.  pt.  of  emo,  I  take  or  buy  ;  derived 
by  some  from  emos,  Q.,  mine. 

OaiGiNAL  (o-rid'je-nal),  a.,  primitive,  first  F.  original,  from  orior  L. 
I  spring  or  rise  fromu  •  ««,  j* 

Skrkn'ity,  n  calmness,  peace,  composure.  F.  serSnitS,  from  aerenut, 
L.,  uncloudy,  tranquil.  ^^ 

Adhe^rents  n,  followers,  dependants.  F.  adlierents,  from  hoireo,  L. 
I  stick.    See  "  Adhesive,"  p.  94.  '     ' 

Pal'ud  a.,  pale  L.  pallidus,  from  palleo,  I  am  pale,— according  to 
«omo  from  pallo,  G..  I  tremble,  I  shake,  as  fear  often  causes  pale- 

Palace,  n.,  a  princely  or  lordly  residence ;  a  stately  mansion.  F 
palais,  from  Falatium,L.,  the  Palatine  hill  at  Rome,  on  which  stood 
the  imperial  residence  and  the  houses  of  the  principal  men  of  th« 

Poignant,  a.^  piercing,  stinging,  bitter.  F.  poignant  L  pumintt, 
from  ;>«' <,en«,  JO.  pt.  of  pwigere,  to  sting.  ^     i"»^ 

O'Doa,  n.,  fragrance,  scent.     L.  odor,  from  tt.  odzo,  I  smell. 

1.  Gaol  had  an  only  son,  who  fromjiis  earliest 
ars  iiau  eonciliatcd  the  laror  and  aitection,  not 
only  of  his  father,  but  of  all  those  bv  whom  he  was 
surrounded.     There  is  none  of  us,  perhaps,  who,  od 
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looking  around  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  may 
not  fix  his  thoaghts  upon  some  sweet  and  placid 
charac  ers,  to  whom  innocence  and  candor  appear  so 
natural  an  mhentance,  that  one  could  almost  imagine 
they  ha<i  been  exempted,  by  some  special  grace,  l?om 
the  consequences  of  man's  original  transgreslion.  Such 

trcha'rr.'^T''l  ^^  '^'  ^^^^^  prince  Usna,  anS 
the  charm  of  early  innocence  wa^  not  lost,  as  it  too 
often  happens,  in  the  progress  of  years  and  education. 

Ir  nf ?v.'  t    S?  '■''^1^^  ^^^y'  *^«  ^«^d  w^  not  a  gain 
tel Wt      ^f  ^^V^f ««»  nor  was  love  overlaid  by  in. 
IZ    -    C   r^^^  ^'■^'^,  *^®  continual  serenity  that 
shone  in  his  features,  and  the  affectionate  smile  which 
never  ceased  to  play  around  them,  one  would  have 

where  all  was  amiable,  and  where  suspicion  and  unkind- 
ness  were  things  unknown  and  unheard  of.  As  to  vice, 
him  W?V,^  the  vigilance  of  his  instructors  secured 
him  fiom  the  contagion  of  its  coarser  examples,  and 
Its  interior  sentiments  seemed  as  strange  to  his  mind 
as  its  practice  to  his  eyes.  "^s  xmnu, 

2.  Usna  had  a  young  friend,  the  son  of  a  neighbor- 
mg  chieftain,  who  was  the  constant  companion  of  his 

sSvl?  '  f^^'"''  '"^  ^  '^'''^^  ^^J««t  of  his  affection. 
Similarity  of  ages,  tastes,  and  inclinations,  had  pro- 
duced m  them  its  wonted  influence,  and  made  them 
in  a  manner,  necessary  to  each  other.  The  vounc 
Moirni  entered,  with  all  the  pliancy  of  friendship 
all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  his  young  frieiS  and 

Mm  now7n^.  ^'^  ^^^  ^'"'  ^  r'''  ^^^^  ^^d  not  seen 
fh?  T  '""T  !^^''  ^"^  ^^J^3^^^'  in  anticipation, 
he« J^t  ''  ^^  ^^''^  approaching  interview;  the 
heartfelt  joy  at  meeting,  t£e  very  delight  at  being  to- 
gether, the  intimate  communication  of  all  th^  thou^ts. 
.-  -.-..vw..v,x.;^,  uxiu  uvuucs  mat  Uad  iiiied  un  the 
mterim,  since  their  parting  at  the  last  change  of  the 
moon.  As  he  approached  the  dwelling  of  his  friend 
he  was  astonished  to  see  the  entrance  crowded  with  the 
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members  and  adherents  of  the  family,  who  cbserved 
a  mournful  silence  while  he  drew  near.  He  inquired 
for  Moirni.  There  seemed  a  general  leluctance  to 
reply.  "  Dead  I  Is  it  possible  I"  He  rushed  into  the 
building.  There,  extended  on  a  funeral  couch,  he  be- 
held the  body  of  his  friend,  no  longer  conscious  of  his 
presence.  For  the  first  time,  no  smile  appeared  upon 
the  lips  of  Moirni ;  at  his  approach,  no  hand  waa 
raised  to  greet  him,  no  flush  of  joy  passed  over  the 
pallid  features  of  his  friend.  A  brief  but  violent  . 
illness  had,  within  the  interim  between  their  last 
meeting  and  the  present,  made  that  warm  and  loving 
heart  acquainted  with  a  coldness,  that  it  had  never 
known  before.  Usna  could  scarce  believe  his  eyes 
and  ears.  He  gazed  in  silent  astonishment  on  the 
closed  eyelids  and  pallid  features  of  his  friend,  which 
bore  so  new  and  terrible  an  expression.  He  had 
never,  until  now,  looked  upon  death,  and  least  of  all, 
had  death  and  Moirni  ever  dwelt  together  in  his 
thoughts.  A  horror  seized  him,  which  for  a  time  ex- 
cluded grief  " Dead  1  Moirni  dead!"  he  repeated 
continually  in  his  mind.  The  body  was  removed, 
but  Usna  continued  to  behold  it  wheresoever  he 
turned  his  eyes. 

3.  For  the  first  time,  sorrow  seized  upon  his  souL 
As  he  returned  to  his  father's  palace,  all  nature 
seemed  to  have  suffered  a  sudden  alteration.  The 
skies,  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  flowers,  seemed  all  to 
wear  a  hue  of  uncertainty  and  death.  His  own  life 
appeared  to  him  a  thing  so  frail,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
about  to  pass  away  on  every  breeze  that  shook  the  sur- 
rounding leaves.  Every  object  that  had  given  him 
pleasure,  served  now  only  to  give  more  poignancy  to 
his  affliction.  Even  those  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  bound  in  love,  were  regarded  by  him  with  an  in- 
describable feeling  of  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

4.  "V/'hy  waste  my  thoughts  upon  them?"  he 
said,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  some  favorite  object. 
"  How  long  shall  I  possess  them  ?    They,  too,  may 
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of^'il"  Jf°™^.  A^^t  "'''.'  ^"""^  '^  "°  '''^  *e  source 
of  pa^n  than  of  del.ght.  with  this  sad  difference,  that 

v^  ^Il,ll  short-hved^  but  the  pain  remains.  And 
yet,  what  13  hfe  without  it?  Why  cannot  I  find 
somethmg  to  love  over  which  dealh  and  t Le  ^n 
have  no  power?    It  ,s  true,  I  have  loved  the  iJowera 

ouf  ZST  o'^^Vr™"^-  yet  seen  them  fade  ,^t" 
out  regret,  because  I  knew  that  the  next  spring  would 
brmg    hem  back  with  all  their  loveliness  an^d  odor 
But  wha   spnng  shall  ever  restore  life  and  beauty  to 

b^n^tt'Crnf,"*^  ^'^^^^  "■>«  — ^  ^^'^^ 
*^  G.  Griffin. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 
Weeo'tion.  n.,  a  seditious  rising.     L.  in^rrectio,  from   ^r^o,  I 

OhuwW  „.,  one  who  believes  and  professes  the  doctrine  of  ChrisL 
L.  cfristtanus,  from  phristos,  G.,  the  Anointed 

general  officers,  wei^^^^ed  "^^l^  sl^^j^  S^ 
^  Se''  ''  ""'''''  ^'''  "^«"-     *•  -d  S.  V...  frclln  4o  L  i 

R^'cHAi,,  a.,  relating  to  the  Passover,  a  feast  instituted  amonrr  tha 
Jewj  m  me.nory  of  the  time  when  God,  smiti.rtle  lirTSn  of 
the  Egyptians,  .assed  over  the  habitation^  of  the  Hebrews  L  a^ 
&.  pa«c/ta;  Heb.  pesaH,  to  pass  over.  ^^orews.     i..  and 

Zkalots  (zel'-),  n   persons  whose  ardor  outstrips  their  iudj^m^nf      T 
ze/ote,  from  zelos.  Q.,  and  this  from  zeo,  I  bifl  J"^'^'"^"*'     I* 

S/t  \''**";^  Tu  ^f  ^^*'"°  ^'^^  «"  ^'•'"ed  force.     F.  «^a.  frora 

*^c?^«.  L.,  a  seat:  the  besiegers  are  said  to  sit  down  before  TDkc« 
Razkd  (rayzd),  pt,  laid  in  ruins ;  levelled  with  the  'rlr.    ^""'H'^ 

•rtfs;  raao,  i  scrape,  scratch  up,  dkc.  "^  ""  ' 

Impi.a'oable,  a.,  maliciously  obstinate ;  not  to  be  aoDeasod      V  »nr1 

S.  implacable,  from  ^aco.  L.,  I  appe^ft  appeased.     ]..  »nd 

VX'  "•'  *^'  "*''  "^  "'"^'^^  "^  ^'^^  J«^«-    F-  •^«^-*«n^.  from 
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1.  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  insurrection  of  tht 
Jews  against  the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  Christians, 
who  partook  not  of  the  visionary  hopes  of  the  Jewish 
enthusiasts,  and  who  were  mindful  of  the  warnings 
of  their  Lord,  (Matt.  xxiv.  16,)  fled  to  Pella,  in 
Petrea.  Vespasian  was  sent  to  Judea  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  and  after  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor 
of  Rome,  his  son,  Titus,  conducted  his  irresistiblo 
legions  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  paschal  solem- 
nity  had  drawn  a  countless  multitude  into  the  city, 
and  whilst  their  enemy  approached  from  without,  all 
was  confusion  within.  The  zealots  were  engaged  in 
daily  and  bloody  strife ;  citizen  slew  citizen,  and  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  oftentimes  profaned  the  holy 
of  holies  in  the  temple. 

2.  At  length  the  city  was  stormed  and  taken  ;  the 
temple  was  burned ;  more  than  a  million  of  the  in- 
habitants perished,  during  the  siege  and  in  the  at- 
tack, by  famine,  by  the  sword,  or  in  the  flames. 
Ninety-seven  thousand  were  sent  away  in  chains,  for 
the  barbarous  sport  of  their  conquerors  in  the  theatre, 
or  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  their  markets. 

3.  When  the  thirst  of  the  Romans  for  blood  and 
plunder  had  been  sated,  the  still  standing  walls  of 
the  temple  were  cast  down,  and  the  foundations  were 
uprooted  from  the  earth.  The  city  was  razed,  and 
the  plough  passed  over  it,  as  a  sign  that  never  should 
a  city  or  temple  be  built  there  again.  Three  gates 
were  left  standing,  to  proclaim  were  Jerusalem  once 
had  been. 

4.  Thus,  after  a  siege  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
war,  fell  this  noble  city,  the  beloved  Jerusalem,  after 
it  had  flourished  under  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
more  than  two  thousiUid  years. 

5.  The  miserable  citizens  who  had  not  been  carried 
away  in  chains,  or  crucified  around  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem,  wandered  forlorn   over  their  once  happy  ,^ 
land.      Their   descendants,  after  a  vain   attempt,  in 


«    m 

Ihe  reigu  of  Adrian,  to  rebuild  their  city,  were  scal^ 
tered  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  where  tS 
oh  Idren  may,  to  this  day,  be  seen  distinet  from  thi 
nations  with  whom  they  live.    The  seat  of  the  jTw Ih 

aestroyed ,  that  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  the 
«anhe,3rim,  had  been  annihilated /it  had  become 
evident  even  to  the  most  darkened  ey^that  t"e 
^me  had  amved,  in  which  the  Church  sLuld  spri,^ 
forth    as  the  young  plant,  from  the  dead  see^  of 

va"stT;.'""'  *.'?"''^'>  e  ^"""^  t™«.  become  the 
TOst^  tree,  spreading  its  branches  over  the  whole 
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LESSON  XII. 

THE  HABITATION  OF  MOLES. 

W  e7er:edo;t:me7''  Burface  V  a  circular  protuberance  :-a 
«nrf«r  !y^-  I.  *"fned  "p8ide  down  shows  its  convexity  or  convex 
surface,  which  can  hold  or  retain  nothing;   when  restored  to  S 

whth  c^'.'^  u'  '*  '^"r-'*^  '^''"'^^'y  ««•  mtern7concavT8ur?a  ^ 

^r^f  Caroun'dt^bour-    "^  ''"^'^'^  '''"^  ^  ^eko^^ 

''r^;Z"' :av^'''  overflowings  of  water.    F.  inondati<n.s,  fron. 

^Ti  seekTat:  '^'  "'  ''  "'^"^-    ^^  ^**^'^  °^  ?«^''^'  ^^"^  ^««>. 

^ZbT' VZ'.*r  ^''^''"'1™'"'"'""^  ^^*^«  f°«t  from  point  to 
pot^t.     P.;,a,;  L.  /.assws,  from  joasswm,  p.  pt.  of  ©andb-.?  tn  nJn 

or  8tretch,--in  reference  to  the  movem^V  the  ifgTb  waikiT^" 

fin?  W    "''^^'V*"l«-   ,1^-  »««««•«.  from  man.r..  to  stay  or  ab  de 

ASY  LUM,  1.,  a  refuge.     L.  asylum  :  a.  aRvln,,  _/,  «„*  „«j'...7L     "  *' 
cier:  as  refugees  were  there  secure  from  harm:  ■""'         °^"^'  ^'"°" 
bOL  ID.  a.,  firm,  strong ;  not  light.    R  «o«rfe;.  origin  doubtful. 

1.  The  habitation  where  moles  deposit  their  yonng. 
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niorits  a  particular  description;  because  it  '.a  con- 
structed with  peculiar  intelligence,  and  because  the 
mole  is  an  animal  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
They  begin  by  raising  the  earth,  and  forming  a  pretty 
high  arch.'  They  leave  partitions,  or  a  kind  of  pillars, 
at  certain  distances,  beat  and  press  the  earth,  inter- 
weave it  with  the  roots  of  plants,  and  render  it  so 
hard  and  solid,  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate  the 
vault,  on  account  of  its  convexity  and  firmness.  They 
then  elevate  a  little  hillock  under  the  principal  arch ; 
upon  the  latter  they  lay  herbs  and  leaves,  as  a  bed 
for  their  young.  In  this  situation  they  are  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  inundations.  They  are,  at  the  same  time, 
defended  from  the  rains  by  the  large  vault  that  covers 
the  internal  one ;  upon  the  convexity  of  which  last 
they  rest,  along  with  their  young.  This  internal  hil- 
lock is  pierced  on  all  sides  with  sloping  holes,  which 
descend  still  lower,  and  serve  as  subterraneous  passages 
for  the  mother  to  go  in  quest  of  food  for  herself  and 
her  offspring.  These  by-paths  are  beaten  and  firm, 
extend  about  twelve  or  fifteen  paces,  and  issue  from 
the  principal  mansion  like  rays  from  a  centre.  Under 
the  superior  vault  we  likewise  find  remains  of  tho 
roots  of  the  plant  called  meadow  saffron,  which  seems 
to  be  the  first  food  given  to  the  young.  From  this 
description  it  appears,  that  the  mole  never  comes 
abroad  but  at  considerable  distances  from  her  habitar 
tion.  In  their  dark  abodes,  they  enjoy  the  placid 
habits  of  repose  and  solitude,  the  art  of  securing  them- 
selves from  injury,  of  almost  instantaneously  making 
an  asylum  or  habitation,  and  of  procuring  a  plentiful 
subsistence  without  the  necessity  of  going  abroad. 
They  shut  up  the  entrance  of  their  retreats,  and  seldom 
leave  them,  unless  compelled  by  the  admission  of 
water,  or  when  their  mansions  are  demolished  by  art 

Smellis. 
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rP.AGMENT. 


Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see, 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree ; 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day, 
Or  like  the  sun  or  like  the  shade, 

Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  made 

Ev'n  so  is  man  whose  thread  is  spun, 
"Drawn  out,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth. 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth, 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies. 
The  gourd  consumes,  and  man— he  dies. 
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LESSON  xin. 


FOREIGN  CURRANTS — TAMARINDS— SAFFRON CAM- 
PHOR. 

Magazine',  n.,  a  storehouse,  a  repository  of  provisions.  F.  maaaam, 
from  magazino,  I.,  said  to  be  from  machsan,  Ar.,  a  treasure 

Tam  arind,  «.,  a  small,  soft,  dark  red  Indian  date.  F.  tamarind  •  L 
and  S.  tamarindo.     Tamar  Hindee,  the  Indian  date.  ' 

Fi'bres,  «.,  the  small  strings  or  hair-like  threads  of  roots.  F.  fibre»  • 
I.  S.  and  L.^6ra,  which  originally  meant  an  extremity;  afterward* 
a  hJament  or  string  of  the  muscles  and  veins,  or  of  the  roota  of 
jMants. 

Bev'erage,  n.,  a  drink.  I.  beveraggio,  from  hevere,  to  drink.  L.  bibo 
I  dnnk.  ' 

Pijn'gknt,  a.,  stimulating ;  sharp  on  the  tongue.  See  "Poignant," 
p.  118. 

Volatile  (ynl'-a-til),  a  having  the  power  to  pass  off  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.     F.  volatile,  from  volo,  L.,  I  fly. 

Aromat'io,  a.,  fragrant,  strong- scented.  F.  ar<matique ;  G.  aro- 
matikos,  from  aroma,  spice  ;  that  which  breathes  out  an  agreeable 
odor.  ^' 

Conta'gion,  ».,  infection  ;  the  emission  from  body  to  body  by  which 

diseases  are  communicate  1.     R  contagion,  from  tango,  L.  I  touch. 
Pis  til,  «.,  IVfals,  n..  the  pistil  is  the  middle  of  a  pee^l-flower  (I 
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ptttilio) ;    tlie  petat^  vliose  fine-colored  leaves  that  compose  the 
flowers  of  plants.     G.  petalon,  a  leaf,  from  petao,  I  expand,  I  open. 
Por'table,  a,  manageable  by  the  bund ;  carriageable.   L.  portabili*, 
from  porto,  I  carry. 

1.  The  foreign  or  dried  currants  are  a  species  of 
sma^J  raisins  or  grapes,  which  grow  chiefly  in  the 
Grecian  Islands.  They  were  formerly  very  abundant 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  were  thence  called 
Corinths :  this  term  has  been  corrupted  into  currants, 
probably  from  their  resemblance  to  the  English  fruit 
of  that  name.  These  little  grapes  have  no  stones,  and 
are  of  a  reddish  blacii  color ;  they  are  extremely  deli- 
cious when  fresh  gathered.  The  harvest  commences 
in  August ;  and  as  soon  as  the  grapes  are  gathered, 
they  are  spread  to  dry  on  a  floor,  prepared  for  the 
purpose  by  stamping  the  earth  quite  hard.  This  floor 
IS  formed  with  a  gentle  rising  in  the  middle,  that  the 
rain,  in  case  any  should  fall,  may  flow  off  and  not  in- 
jure the  fruit.  When  sufficiently  dry,  the  currants 
are  cleaned  and  laid  up  in  magazines,  where  they  are 
so  closely  pressed  together,  that  when  a  supply  is 
needed,  it  is  dug  out  with  an  iron  instrument.  They 
are  packed  in  large  casks  for  exportation,  and  trodden 
down  by  the  natives. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Tamarind  is  a  roundish,  some- 
what compressed  pod,  about  four  or  five  inches  long, 
the  external  part  of  which  is  very  brittle.  Each  pod 
contains  three  or  four  hard  seeds,  inclosed  in  tough 
skins,  surrounded  by  a  dark-colored  acid  pulp,  and 
connected  together  by  numerous  woody  fibres.  Be- 
fore the  tamarinds  are  exported,  the  pulp,  with  the 
seeds  and  fibres,  are  taken  out  of  the  pod,  and  those 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  are  preserv- 
ed in  a  sirup.  The  East  Indian  tamarinds  are  usually 
sent  without  any  such  admixture.  In  hot  countries 
the  tamarind  is  valued  as  a  refreshing  fruit ;  and,  steep- 
ed in  water,  it  forms  a  cooling  beverage. 

3.  Saffron  is  the  orange-colored  pistil  of  a  purple 
species  of  crocus,  the  petals  of  which  appear  in  spring, 
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and  the  blossoms  in  autumn.  It  abt»unds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  which  takes  its 
name  from  that  circumstance.  The  flowers  are  gath- 
ered every  morning  just  before  they  expand ;  and  aa 
they  continue  to  open  in  succession  for  several  weeks, 
the  saffron  harvest  lasts  a  considerable  time.  When 
tiie  flowers  are  gathered,  they  are  spread  on  a  table  : 
the  upper  part  of  the  pistil  only  is  of  any  value.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  are  collected,  they  are 
dried  upon  a  kind  of  portable  kiln  ;  over  this  a  hair- 
cloth is  stretched,  and  upon  it  a  few  sheets  of  white 
paper ;  the  saffron  is  placed  upon  these  to  the  thick- 
ness of  two  or  three  inches ;  the  whole  is  then  covered 
with  white  paper,  over  which  is  placed  a  coarse  blan- 
ket or  canvas  bag,  filled  with  straw.  When  the  fire 
has  heated  the  kiln,  a  board,  on  which  is  a  weight,  is 
placed  upon  the  blanket,  and  presses  the  saffron  to- 
gether. It  is  used  as  a  medicine,  to  flavor  cakes,  and 
to  form  a  yellow  dye. 

4.  Camphor  is  the  peculiar  juice  of  a  species  of 
laurel,  called  the  camphor- tree,  which  is  abundant  in 
China,  Borneo,  and  Ceylon.  Exposure  to  the  air  hard- 
ens it.  It  is  remarkably  inflammable,  and  is  used 
by  the  Indian  princes  to  illuminate  their  rooms.  It 
is  pungent,  volatile,  acrid,  and  strongly  aromatic. 
These  qualities  have  rendered  it  useful  as  a  medicine, 
and  in  sick  rooms  to  prevent  contagion.  It  is  also 
placed  in  cal^inets  of  natural  history,  to  destroy  the 
small  insects  that  prey  upon  the  specimens. 

Mayo. 
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LESSON  XIY. 

THE  THKEE  BLACK  CROWS. 


Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other  briskly  by  the  ban  d ; 
"  Hark-ye,"  said  he,  "  'tis  an  odd  story  this 
About  the  crows  I"—"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,' 
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Replied  his  friend --"  No  I  I'm  surprised  at  that; 

Where  I  come  from  it  is  the  common  chat; 

But  you  shall  hear  an  odd  affaii»,  indeed  I 

And  that  it  happened,  they  are  all  agreed ; 

Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 

A  gentleman  who  lives  not  far  from  'Change, 

This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  Alley  knows, 

A  vomit  took,  and  threw  up  three  black  crows !" 

"  Impossible  I" — "  Nay,  but  'tis  really  true ; 

I  had  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you." 

"  From  whom,  I  pray  ?" — So,  having  named  the  man, 

Straight  to  inquire,  his  curious  comrade  ran, 

"  Sir,  did  you  tell  ?" — relating  the  aftair. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did ;  and  if  'tis  worth  your  care, 

Ask  Mr." — such  a  one — "  he  told  it  me ; 

But,  by  the  by,  'twas  two  black  crows,  not  tliree!" 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  event, 

Quick  to  the  third  the  virtuoso  went. 

"  Sir," — and  so  forth—"  Why,  yes ;  the  thing  is  facjt, 

Though  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact : 

It  w{is  not  tiuo  blaxjk  crows,  'twas  only  one; 

The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon ; 

The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case." — 

"  Where  may  I  find  him  ?"— "  Why,  in"— such  a  place. 

Away  he  went,  and  having  found  him  out, 

"  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt." 

Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referr'd. 

And  begg'd  to  know,  if  true  what  he  had  heard : 

"Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow?" — "Not  I." 

"  Bless  me  1  how  people  propagate  a  lie ! 

Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  three,  two,  and  one; 

And  here,  I  find,  all  comes  at  last  to  none  I 

Did  you  say  any  thing  of  a  crow  at  all  ?" 

"  Crow, — crow, — ^perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 

The  matter  over.'  — "  And  pray,  sir,  what  was't?" 

"  Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and  at  the  last 

J  f*id  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbor  so, 

»S(^ii/thing  that  was — as  hu-ick,  sir,  as  a  cro 


crow. 
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THE   DISTINCTION  OF  AGES. 

The  seven  first  years  of  life  (man's  break  of  day) 
Gleams  of  short  sense,  a  dawn  of  thought  display; 
When  fourteen  springs  have  bloom'd  his  downy  cheek, 
His  soft  and  blushful  meanings  learn  to  speak ; 
Froni  twenty-one  proud  manhood  takes  its  date, 
Yet  is  not  strength  complete  till  twenty-eight ; 
Thence  to  his  five-and-thirtieth,  life's  gay  fire 
Sparkles,  burns  loud,  and  flames  in  fierce  desire: 
At  forty -two,  his  eyes  grave  wisdom  wear. 
And  the  dark  future  dims  him  o'er  with  care : 
On  to  the  nine-and-fortieth,  toils  increase, 
And  busy  hopes  and  fears  disturb  his  peace : 
At  fifty-six,  cool  reason  reigns  entire, 
Then  life  burns  steady,  and  with  temp'rate  fire ; 
But  sixty-three  unbinds  the  body's  strength, 
Ere  the  unwearied  mind  has  run  her  length : 
And  when  from  sev'nty,  age  surveys  her  last. 
Tired  she  stops  short — and  wishes  all  were  past    - 

Hill. 
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LESSON   XV. 


GLASS  —  PUTTY, 

Al'kali,  n.,  the  asheo  of  plants ;  any  substance  which,  when  min- 
gled with  acid,  produces  fermentation.  F..  alkali,  from  (Ar.)  oZ, 
and  kali,  a  plant, — from  the  ashes  of  which  alkaline  substances  ar« 
procured. 

Imtense',  a.,  very  great,  raised  to  a  high  degree.  L  and  S.  intense, 
from  tendo,  L.,  I  stretch. 

Vir'aiFiEn,  pt,  converted  into  glass.  F.  vitrifie,  from  vitrum,  L, 
glass,  and^m,  to  be  made. 

Transpa'kent,  a.,  pellucid, — yielding  a  free  passage  to  rays  of  light, 
so  that  objects  appear  through.  F.  transparent.  L.  tranaparens, — 
trans,  through,  and  parens,  p.  pt.  of  parere,  to  appear. 

Inoorro'dible,  a.,  impossible  to  be  consumed  or  eaten  away.  F. 
eorroder,  to  consume  or  waste  away,  from  rodere,  L.,  to  gnaw. 

Duo'tilb,  a.,  capable  of  beingf  drawn  out;  pliable.  F.  ductile,  from 
diuco,  L.,  I  draw. 
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Plah'tio.  a.,  capftblo  of  being  inouliled  into  any  form.     I.  plaslieo^ 

frotn  (O.)  nlatao,  or  platto,  I  form  or  frame. 
Annual  (nole'),  v.,  to  heat  glass  after  it  is  blown,  that  it  may  not 

broiik  ;  to  temper  glass  or  metal.     A.S.  anmlan,  from  (Go.)  el,  eld^ 

tire. 
Fo'lia,  n.,  lamina  or  thin  plates ;  leaves.      L.  folia.      Folium,  L., 

and  phullon,  G.,  a  leaf. 
Uno'rvovt,  a.,  clammy,  oily,     F.  onctueux,  from  unctuk,  L.,  anointed. 

1.  Glass  is  made  of  sand  or  flint,  combined  with 
an  alkali,  by  exposure  to  intense  heat,  which  causes 
these  substances  to  melt  and  unite.  This  mixture  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  accidentally  in  Syria, 
by  some  merchants  who  were  driven  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther upon  its  shores.  They  had  lighted  a  fire  upon 
the  sands,  to  cook  their  food ;  the  fire  was  made  of 
the  plant  called  kali,  wliich  grows  on  the  sea-shore ; 
and  the  sand  mixing  with  the  ashes,  became  vitrified 
by  the  heat.  This  furnished  the  merchants  with  the 
hint  that  led  to  the  making  of  glass,  which  was  first 
regularly  manufactured  at  Sidon  in  Syria.  England 
ia  now  much  celebrated  for  its  glass.  The  qualities 
which  render  this  substance  so  valuable,  are,  that  it 
is  hard,  transparent,  nearly  incorrodible,  not  being 
readily  affected  by  any  substance  but  acid  in  a  fluid 
state ;  and  that,  when  fused  or  melted,  it  becomes  so 
ductile  and  plastic,  that  it  may  be  moulded  into  any 
form,  which  it  will  retain  when  cool.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  furnaces  used  in  making  it :  one  to  pre- 
pare the  frit,  a  second  to  work  the  glass,  and  a  third 
to  anneal  it.  After  having  properly  mixed  the  ashea 
and  sand,  they  are  put  into  the  first  furnace,  where 
they  are  burned  or  calcined  for  a  sufficient  time,  and 
become  what  is  called  frit.  This  being  boiled  after- 
wards in  pots  or  crucibles  of  pipe-clay,  in  the  second 
furnace,  is  fit  for  the  operation  of  blowing ;  the  an- 
nealing furnace  is  intended  to  cool  the  glass  very 
gradually ;  for  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  cold  air  imme- 
diately after  being  blown,  it  will  fall  into  a  thousand 
pieces  as  if  struck  hy  a  hammer.  Before  glass  was 
invented,  thin  folia  of  mica  or  horn  were  used  fop 
windows. 
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2.  Patty  is  a  soft,  unctuous  substance,  wh'oh  hard- 
ens by  exposure  to  air,  and  is  used  by  glaziers  to 
tasten  the  panes  of  class  to  the  window-frames.  It  ii 
composed  of  linseed  oil  and  whiting,  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  white  lead.  The  whiting  is  prepared 
tiom  chalk,  ground  into  a  fine  powder;  and  the  oil 
and  white  lead  are  worked  into  it  till  all  the  substances 
are  thoroughly  mixed  together.  Linseed  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  seed  of  the  flax;  which  in  Latin  b 
called  linum. 

Mayo. 
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ST.   BRIDGET. 

catas  that  the  pereons  who  /..rm  it  are  boufid  again,  that  is  hnv. 
r}^.V  J"""'  of  religion._poverty.  chastity,  and  obedience  F 
{romUffo,  iZr  ^^'"'  '  ''  ^"^  °'"  •'^^'^'*''""  ^f  »"*"  ^«  ««d- 
VEtr  „  'tliat  part  of  a  nun's  rehgious  dree,,  which  covers  the  head 
and  m  part  conceals  the  face.  A  veil  was  anciently  a  mark  of  8ul> 
jection,  and  as  such  was  worn  by  married  women  :  T  relili  ue 
women  U  .8  a  sign  of  their  alliance  and  engagements  wthfheir 
heavenly  Soouse.     R  voile,  from  velum,  L..  a  cohering 

Tri^'r^''^*" '''    v'  J  '"*'*^^"  "^^'^  ^*«  preserved  her  chastity  it  is 
sometimes  apphed  to  a  man  ;  St.  John  E.  is  styled  «  the  «trji„  di" 

SvirnZ  1  "^  ""'r  *°  *^*  •''*'  *"y  *^'"»  ?"»•«  «••  uncontanLated. 
and  a^w  I  act ,  a  woman  who  acts  like  a  man  ;_that  iV  nractisS 
mr^«.  (from  vir),  and  performs  deeds  of  herois^  befitting  TrSanf 
a  Christian  man,  and  soldier  of  Christ 
W11.0W  (wid'-o)  n  a  wife  bereft  of  her  husband,  t.  e.,  separated 
from  h,m  by  death  Go.  mdowo;  L.  vidua,  a  wid^,.  fi'or^S^ 
bereaved,  and  this  from  the  ob,  idno,  I  separate.  ' 

aSkW       ''"■•"'*  °^  f  ^'?^P'«  jurisdiction;  the  division  of  an 
archbishop  s  province  under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  bishop  ;-a  per 

d^o  Aetn,  to  dwell  apart :  otkos,  a  house,  a  possession. 
ILLUS  TR10U8  a,,  noble,  fammis      T.    .•//...*.«-•- V i...  ,     .. 

ing,  a  purifying.       "~"     ""  "'  ""'"  '"""*'"•  ^  ^^*"^J^- 

DKPUTA'TroN,   «.,  persons   specially    commissior  3d  or   delegated   to 

tninsact   or  manage  any    aflfarr.'    F   dSputafum,  from  St  ^ 
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Pil'orim,  tu,  one  who  makes  a  journey  of  penance  or  devotion  ;  • 

traveller.     D.  pelgrim;  I.  pellegrino,  from  L.  peregrinus,  a  travol- 

l<;r  : — percger  {per,  and  ager,  a  field). 
Mkh'dioant,  n.,  one  who  begs  alms.     F.  mendiant ;  L.  meiidicus,  froit. 

inetidu,  a  deficiency,  a  want. 
Bhii'op,  n.,  one  of  the  first  order  of  the  clergy;  literally  an  overseer. 

A.S.  bisceop;   L.  epiacopus;  Q.  episcopos, — epi,  over,  or  into,  and 

sl-opeo,  I  look,  I  see. 

1.  The  institution  of  female  monasteries,  or  nun- 
neries, such  as,  in  the  fourth  century,  were  established 
abroad  by  Melania,  and  other  pious  women,  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  by  St.  Bridget ;  and  so  general  was  the 
enthusiasm  her  example  excited,  that  the  religious 
onLr  which  she  instituted,  spread  its  branches  through 
every  part  of  the  country.  Taking  the  veil  herself  at 
a  very  early  age,  when,  as  we  are  told,  she  was 
clothed  in  the  white  garment,  and  the  white  veil 
placed  upon  her  head,  she  was  immediately  followed 
in  this  step,  by  seven  or  eight  young  maidens,  who, 
attaching  themselves  to  her  fortunes,  formed,  at  the 
first,  her  small  religious  community.  The  pure 
sanctity  of  this  virgin's  life,  and  the  supernatural 
gifts  attributed  to  her,  spread  the  fame  she  had  ac- 
quired more  widely  every  day,  and  crowds  of  young 
women  and  widows  applied  for  admission  into  her 
institution.  At  first  she  contented  herself  with  found- 
ing establishments  for  her  followers  in  the  respective 
districts  of  which  they  were  natives  ;  and  in  this  task 
the  bishops  of  the  dift'erent  dioceses  appear  to  have 
concurred  with  and  assisted  her.  But  the  increasing 
number  of  those  who  required  her  own  immediate 
superintendence,  rendered  it  necessary  to  form  some 
one  great  establishment,  over  which  she  should  her- 
self preside  ;  and  the  people  of  Leinster,  who  claimed 
to  be  peculiarly  entitled  to  her  presence,  from  the 
illustrious  family  to  which  she  belonged  having  been 
natives  of  their  province,  sent  a  deputation  to  her,  to 
entreat  that  she  would  fix  among  them  her  residence. 
To  this  request  the  saint  assented ;  and  a  habitation 
was  immediately  provided  for  herself  and  her  sister 
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nuns  which  formed  the  commenoement  both  of  her 
great  monastery,  and  of  the  town  or  city  of  Kildare. 
The  name  of  Killdara,  or  cell  of  the  oak,  was  given 
to  the  monastery,  from  a  very  high  oak-tree  which 
grew  near  the  spot,  and  of  which  the  trunk  was  still 
remaining  in  the  twelfth  century ;  no  one  daring,  as 
we  are  told  by  Giraldus,  to  touch  it  with  a  knife. 
The  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  St.  Bridget 
was  held,  caused  such  a  resort  of  persons  of  all  ranks 
to  this  place — such  crowds  of  penitents,  pilgrims, 
and  mendicants— that  a  new  town  sprang  up  rapidly 
around  her,  which  kept  pace  with  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  establishment.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding spiritual  direction,  as  well  for  the  institution 
itself,  as  for  the  numerous  settlers  in  the  new  town, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  of  Kildare,  with 
the  then  unusual  privilege  of  presiding  over  all  the 
ohurches  and  communities  belonging  to  the  order  of 
St.  Bridget  throughout  the  kingdom. 

MOORK. 
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LESSON  XVII. 

THE     CATACOMBS. 

Oat^aoombs,  n.,  hollow  places  against  the  sides  of  caverns,  for  depos- 
iting the  bodies  of  the  dead.  F.  catacmnbes,  from  (a.)  kata,  and 
kumbos,  a  hollow. 

Por'tioo,  n.,  a  piazza  or  porch.    See  p.  45. 

Intkesec'tioxs,  ,t.,  tlie  points  where  lines  cross  each  other.  F.  inter- 
sections,  from  (L.)  inter  and  seco,  I  cut. 

LAB'vaiNTH,  71.,  a  place  formed  with  many  windings  and  turnino-i^ 
and  difficult  to  escape  from ;  a  place  formed  to  take  or  confine.  F. 
labi/rinthe;  G,  labyrinthos,  from  lalein,  to  take. 

Ckm'ent,  n.,  an  adhesive,  binding  compost  of  lime,  sand,  or  other 
materials :  originally  small  stones,  or  fragments  used  for  filling  in 
the  buikliug  of  a  wall.  F.  ciment,  from  (L.)  ccmientum,  from  coedo, 
I  cut ; — because  small  stones  wt^re  cut  off  the  large  for.  Ac. 

y  I'Ai,  or  raiAL,  n.,  a  small  bottle.     U.,  phiale,  a  bowl,  a  vase. 

Chitials,  (in-ish'-als),  n.,  the  first  letters  of  words ;  first  principles.  I* 
initia,  from  itmn,  saitl  to  be  from  eo,  I  go  (first). 

ilKPos'iToay,  «.,  a  place  where  any  thing  is  safely  laid  up.  Ik 
repoiitorium,  from  re,  and  ponere,  to  put,  place,  or  lay. 
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Fkt'id,  a.,  offensive,  raacid.     F.fitide,  trom  fcetere,  L,  to  have  a  bad 

smell. 
Prk'oinct,  n.,  outward  limit  (of  the  catacombs,  where  light  re-ap- 

peara).     I.  precinto,  from  eingo,  L.,  I  surround. 

1.  St.  Sebastian's,  a  churcli  erected  by  Constan- 
tine  in  memory  of  the  celebrated  martyr  whose  name 
it  bears,  has  a  handsome  portico,  and  contains  some 
good  pictures  and  paintings.  It  is,  however,  more 
remarkable  for  being  the  principal  entrance  into  the 
catacombs  which  he  in  its  neighborhood.  The  cata- 
combs are  subterraneous  streets  or  galleries,  from  four 
to  eight  feet  in  height,  from  two  to  five  in  breadth, 
extending  to  an  immense  and  almost  unknown  length, 
and  branching  out  into  various  walks.  The  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  intersection  of  these  galleries  resem- 
bles that  of  a  labyrinth,  and  renders  it  difficult,  and, 
without  great  precaution,  dangerous,  to  penetrate  far 
into  their  recesses.  The  catacombs  were  originally 
excavated,  in  order  to  find  that  earth  or  sand,  called 
at  present,  puzzohna,  and  supposed  to  form  the  best 
and  most  lasting  cement.  They  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vein  of  sand,  and  were  abandoned  when 
that  was  exhausted,  and  oftentimes  totally  forgotten. 
Such  lone,  unfrequented  caverns  afforded  a.  most  com- 
modious retreat  to  the  Christians,  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  three  first  centuries.  In  them,  therefore, 
they  held  their  assemblies,  celebrated  the  holy  mys- 
teries, and  deposited  the  remains  of  their  martyred 
brethren.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  employed 
niches  in  the  sides  of  the  walls,  placed  there  the 
body,  with  a  vial  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr, 
or  perhaps  some  of  the  instruments  of  his  execution, 
and  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  niche  with  thin  bricks 
or  tiles.  Sometimes  the  name  was  inscribed,  with  a 
word  or  two  importing  the  belief  and  hopes  of  the 
deceased ;  at  other  times,  a  cross,  or  the  initials  of  the 
titiCs  Oi  our  oaviour  interwoven,  v»*cre  tiic  oui y  rriarics 
employed  to  certify  that  the  body  inclosed,  belonged 
to  a  Christian.  Several  bodies  have  been  found  with- 
out any  inscription,  mark,  or  indication  of  name  oi 
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profession  Such  uay  have  belonged  to  pagans  as  it 
IS  highly  probable  that  these  oav.ties  were  ns;d^ 
bunal  paces,  before,  as  well  as  during  the  iSe-oT 
persecutions.  It  is  impossible  to  ranfe  overThese 
vast  repositories  of  the 'dead,  these  walks  of  horr^ 

and  aW  of'  f""""'  ^^'"^^"'^  of  awe,  veneration 
ana  almost  of  horror.     We  seemed  on  enterina  t<! 
descend  into  the  regions  of  the  departed  ™ed  u^ 

ent  of  these  imaginary  terrors,  the  damp  air  and  fetid 

Btet  f  dT  T".  *t  <=™"^  '^"^^'I^'  '°  abridge  his 
stay,  and  hasten  to  the  precincts  of  day. 

EuSTACB. 
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LESSON  XVIII. 

THE  PAPYRUS. 
Teiang'ular,  a.,  having  three  angles,  and  therefore  three  sides,     v 

^'tw'''  "•'  *^'''*^'^"''  '*""^'    F.//«m«.^,,  from  Jilum,  L..  • 
^tr?'^""  ^^®  substance  upon  which  writing  and  nrintino'  arp  p, 
of  reed  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  -—and  ^ill  wl    f T 

T.:^ll      ^^"""^  °f  ^«h|P.  «o  called  on  account  of  ite  hoUowness 
tfJfZ,"^'T  *^«  t"°ber  that  extends  at  the  botSm  from  end 

'^tr.:;fr;X'^l' S/^""'  another  l^ndage;  a  band.    F. 

PBL'LrcLE,  n  a  small  or  thin  skin :  soraetimes  it  is  used  for  the  film 
which  gathers  upon  liquors  impregnated  with  salts  or  other  .uS 
etances.  and  evaporated   by  heat.*^  L.  pellicula.  fJom  ;XTe 

Riband  or  Ribbon  {both  pr.  rib'-bin),  n.,  a  band  "or  fillet  of  silk  n, 
satin,  worn  for  ornament.  F.  r«6a;i  from  rX^L  red -belLsI 
the  more  beautiful  ribbons  were  mar>»  «f  m!^*^'^-'  '^«^-— oecausa 

TaANsyEBSE'LY,  arf.,  athwart,  across;  in  a  cro3rdTre"ctiou  L  tran». 
verse,  from  trans,  and  verto,  I  turn.  u»recuou.     L.  tram- 

Bac'oharine  a.,  sugary;  having  properties  resemblin.^  those  of  su^a* 
J.mcchar^n;  Q.  3aktharon  ;  Ar.  .o^car.  from  L"ar  suff^^^^ 
Impekg'nated,  pt.,  saturated  witL    See  p.  52  ^ 
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1.  The  papyrus  most  naturally  suggests  itself,  when 
ever  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  vegetable  productions 
of  Kgypt.  The  stalk  is  of  a  vivid  green,  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  and  tapering  towards  the  top.  Pliny  says, 
that  the  root  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  that 
the  plant  occasionally  exceeds  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
At  present  it  is  rarely  found  more  than  ten  feet  long, 
about  two  feet,  or  little  more,  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  stalk  being  covered  with  hollow,  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  which  overlap  each  other  like  scales,  and 
fortify  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  stem.  These 
are  usually  of  a  yellow  or  dusky-brown  color.  The 
head  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  grassy 
filaments,  each  about  a  foot  long.  Near  the  middle 
each  of  these  filaments  parts  into  four,  and  in  the 
point  or  partition  are  four  branches  of  flowers,  the 
termination  of  which  is  not  unlike  an  ear  of  wheat  in 
form,  but  is  in  fact  a  soft,  silky  husk. 

2.  This  singular  vegetable  was  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes ;  the  principal  of  which  were,  the  structure 
of  Doats  and  the  manufacture  of  paper.  In  regard  to 
the  first,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  a  piece  of  the  acacia* 
tree  was  put  in  the  bottom  to  serve  as  a  keel,  to  which 
the  plants  were  joined,  being  first  sewed  together, 
then  gathered  up  at  the  stem  and  stern,  and  made 
fast  by  means  of  a  ligature. 

3.  But  it  is  as  a  substance  for  writing  upon  that  the 
papyrus  is  best  known,  and  most  interesting  to  the 
scholar.  The  process  by  which  the  plant  was  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose,  is  briefly  stated  by  the  Roman 
naturalist,  The  thick  part  of  the  stalk  being  cut 
in  two,  the  pellicle  between  the  pith  and  bark,  or 
perhaps  the  two  pellicles,  were  stripped  off  and  di- 
vided by  an  iron  instrument.  This  was  squared  at 
the  sides,  so  as  to  be  like  a  ribbon,  then  laid  upon  a 
smooth  table,  after  being  cut  into  proper  lengths. 
These  strips  or  ribbons  were  lapped  over  each  other 
by  a  very  thin  border,  and  then  pieces  of  the  same 
kmd  were  laid  transversely,  the  length  of  these  last 
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answering  to  the  breadth  of  the  first.  This  being 
done,  a  weight  was  laid  upon  them  while  they  were 
yet  moist ;  they  were  then  dried  in  the  sun.  It  was 
thought  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  had  a  gummy 
quality  sufficiently  strong  to  glue  these  strips  together ; 
but  Mr.  Bruce,  who  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
this  opinion  is  perfectly  groundless,  suggests  that  the 
eltect  was  produced  by  means  of  the  saccharine  matter 
with  which  the  papyrus  is  strongly  impregnated.  The 
tlower  of  this  plant,  it  is  well  known,  was  used  for 
religious  purposes. 

Cabinet  Library. 
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LESSON  XIX. 


MANUFACTURE   OP  TAPE. 

Peockss  (pros'-ses)  n..  regular  and  gradual  course;  methodical  man- 
agement of  any  thing     F.  proch^,  from  cedo,  L,  I  go,  I  advance. 

CoT'To.v,  n.,  tlie  down  of  the  cotton-tree :— cloth  made  of  cotton.  F 
and  b.  fton;\  cotone,—%o  called  from  its  ^semblance  to  the 
down  which  adheres  to  the  quince:— I.  cotogni ;  L.  cotoneum  a 
qumce.  ' 

Ai'para'tus,  ».,  things  prepared  or  provided  (for  lapping,  Ac)  col- 
h'ctively.     L.  a;)jBara<M«,  from  joaro,  I  make  ready. 

Equable  (e'-kwa-bl)  a.,  even,  regular,  uniform.  L.  <Bquu»,  from 
etkoH,  G.,  like,  simdar.  y       ,        » 

Svs'tem,  «.,  an  orderly  collection,  or  a  connected  series  of  dependent 
or  successive  parts  L.  and  G.  aystema,  from  (G.)  syn,  wit&;  or  to- 
gether  with,— and  htstasthai,  to  place  or  set. 

Throstle  (thros'-sel),  «.,  the  diminutive  of  thrush.  Ger.  trostle  a 
thrush  Perhaps  the  name,  as  applied  to  a  spinning  frame  may 
have  been  suggested  by  some  resemblance  in  the  sound  of  the 
machine  m  working  to  the  notes  of  the  thrush.  The  willowino 
maclune  may  have  borrowed  its  name  from  the  willow,  (A  S  toelie). 
a  tree,  so  called  because  it  shoots  up  rapidly  and  willinaly  or 
freey_,n  allusion  to  the  freedom  and  rapidity  with  which  tho 
machine  acts.  To  slubber,  is  to  cover  up  any  thing  coarsely  or 
care Wy.     Doffing,  means  puttwg  away  or  laying  aside  :  doff'  or 

CoMPAOT'.  a    close  dense.  F.  compacte,  from  pa:tu»,  L.,  driven  in,  from 

pango,  I  drive,  I  faf^teo. 
Raw.  a.,  imperfect,  unfinished,  undressed.     D.  rouxo :  Ger  roh  •  AR 
'    hrfiow.  crude.     See  "  Rude,"  p.  82.  ' 
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Bro'kee,  n.,  one  who  breaks  goods  >x)u§[lit  by  whcleaale  or  in  large 
packages;  one  who  sells,  as  agent,  iii  parts  or  portions ;  one  who 
acts  between  buyer  and  seller.  Broker  may  be  so  denominated 
from  the  verb  to  break. 

Ten'uers,  n.,  attenders ;  the  persons  waiting  by,  watching  oi  supply- 
ing (the  machires,  Ac.)  with.  From  tetido,  L.,  I  reach,  1  tend,  I 
spread,  Ac. 

1.  To  trace  the  various  processes  a  piece  of  tape 
passes  through,  and  the  various  employments  it  af- 
fords, before  it  comes  into  the  market,  is  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  occupation.  Beginning,  then, 
with  the  first  commercial  operations ;  the  cotton  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  tapes,  having  been  warehoused 
in  Liverpool,  is  sold  on  account  of  the  importer,  and 
bought  to  the  order  of  the  manufacturer  by  cotton- 
brokers.  It  is  conveyed  by  canal  or  railway  to  Man- 
chester; and  when  delivered  at  the  works  of  the 
purchaser,  is  weighed,  assorted,  mixed,  and  spread, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  equality  in  the  staple.  It  is 
then  taken  to  the  willowing  machine,  to  be  opened 
or  loosened;  thence  it  is  transferred  to  the  blowing 
machine,  which  cleans  it  from  dust,  and  makes  it 
feathfcry.  Attached  to  the  blower  is  a  lapping  appa- 
ratus, by  which  the  cotton  is  taken  up  and  laid  in  a 
continuous  fleece  upon  a  roller,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  conveniently  carried  to  the  carding  engine,  there 
to  be  made  into  a  fleece  of  the  most  equable  texture 
possible;  thence  it  is  handed  to  the  drawing-framef 
where  it  is  blended  with  the  production  of  all  the 
carding  engines,  connected  with  the  particular  set  or 
system  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  next  passed  through 
the  slubbing-frame,  afterwards  through  the  jack,  oi 
roving-frame,  and  then  through  the  throstle,  or  spin- 
ning-frame, upon  which  it  is  made  into  yarn  or  twist. 
From  the  throstle,  the  yarn,  if  intended  for  warp,  is 
forwarded  to  the  winding-frame,  but  if  intended  for 
weft,  to  the  reeler ;  afterwards,  that  which  is  wound, 
is  delivered  to  the  warper,  that  which  is  reeled,  to 
the  pin-winder.  The  weaver  next  operates  upon  iL 
passes  it  through  the  horn,  rubs  up  the  tape,  and 
consigns  it  to  the  taker-in,  who  examines  the  fabric, 
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and  transfers  it  to  the  putter-out,  who  sends  it  to  the 
\>kach^r     When  bleached,  it  is  handed  to  the  scraper, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  out  the  creases,  and  open 
the  tape,  by  running  it  under  and  ovor  iron  scrapers. 
Ihis  having  been  done,  the  piece  is  put  through  the 
'Mender  where  it  is  pressed  between  hot  bowls,  and 
rendered  smooth  and  glossy.     It  is  next  taken  to  the 
iapping  department,  where  it  is  neatly   folded    bv 
young  women;  after  which,  the  rnaker-up  forms  the 
piece  into  parcels,  containing  the  required  quantity, 
and  places  them  in  a  powerful  press,  to  make  them 
compact.     He  next  papers  them,  and  sends  them  to 
the  warehouse,  for  sale.     Thus,  in  its  progress  from 
the  raw  material,  a  piece  of  tape  has  afforded  employ, 
ment  to  the  broker  of  the  manufacturer,  to  the  carrier 
to  the  mixer  of  the   cottoH,  to  the  tenders  of  the 
willow,  of  the  blower,  of  the  carding  engine,  of  the 
drawing-frame,     slubbing-frame,    roving.frame,    and 
throstle ;  to  the  doffer,  bobbin- winder,  reeler,  warper 
pin-winder     weayer,    taker-in,   putter-out,    bleacher 
scraper,  calender-man,  lapper,  maker-up,  and   sales! 
man;   or,  to^  at  least  twenty-five  persons,  before  it 
leaves  the  warehouse  of  the  manufacturer,  where  12 
pieces,  of  18  yards  each,  or  216  yards  of  cotton-tape, 
of  nearly  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  containing  9  170 
yards  of  yarn,  are  sold  for  eighteeir-pence ;   or   12 
yards  of  finished  tape,  containing  509  yards  of  yarn, 
for  the  small  sum  of  one  penny.     Some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
Manchester  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  at  the 
T^}^^^  ^^^i^' Wood  and  Westheads,  upwards  of 
1,240  000  yards  of  goods,  not  exceeding  three  inches 
in  width  and  composed  partly  or  entirely  cf  cotton 
Imen,  silk   or  worsted,  are  woven  in  one  ^eek    oi 
upwards  of  35,227  miles  in  one  year. 

Manchester  'd  :t  is. 
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LESSON  XX. 


THE   DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUIb 

I    Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame 
Quit,  oh,  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  ling'ring,  flying, 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  I 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 

2.  Hark  !  they  whisper — angels  say, 
"  Sister  spirit,  come  away !" 
What,  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  ? 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

9   The  world  recedes,  it  disappears  I 
Heaven  opens  to  my  eyes  I — my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring :      * 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly ! 
O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
0  Death !  where  is  thy  sting? 

Pora. 


i 
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LESSON  XXL 


HYMN  TO  THE   BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

Ave  Maria  !  maiden  mild ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ; 
Thou  canst  hear,  though  from  the  wild ; 

X  iiOu  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though  banishM,  outcast,  and  reviled- 
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Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer; 
Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  I 

Ave  Maria  I 

2.  Ave  Maria!  undefiledl 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share, 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm,  if  thou  hast  smiled; 
Then,  Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  prayei*, 
Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria  I 

8.  Ave  Maria !  stainless  styled  1 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air, 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 
Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 
And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  I 

Ave  Maria  I 


-♦*»- 


Scott. 


§  4.    LESSON  L 


OP    the    earth. 

OtOB'DLAR,  a.,  round,  spherical.  I.  and  S.  globoao,  from  alobn$,  L,  • 
round  body,  a  ball  if         >  '^ 

Ax'is,  n.,  tliat  round  which  any  thing  turns  or  revolves :  an  imaginary 
Ime  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  from  north  to  south  tlM 
extreme  points  of  whicn  are  called  the  poles.  L.  axis,  from  orotL 
Cx.,  and  this  from  agein,  to  drive  round. 

OtRouM'FEaENOE,  «.,  an    orb,  a  circle:   the  greatest  measure  of  the 
earth  round  on  its  surface.     F.  cireonfirenee,  from  cireumfero,  L. 
I  bear  or  carry  round,— cir<r«m,  and  ero,  from  vhero.  G..  I  bear  m 
carry.  ... 

Geog'eapht,  «.,  a  description  of  the  eartl-.,  or  of  parts  of  the  earth. 
F.  ghgraphie;  L.  and  G.  geographia,—{Qi.)  ge,  ».he  earth,  and 
graphetn,  to  describe. 


tl 
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Kqoa'tob,  ».,  a  gr<  at  circle.  See  p.  82.  DuiiimB,  p.  80.  Taoptos. 
see  "  Tropical?'  j>.  26. 

Koup'tic,  n.,  the  line  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  describes  in  its 
annual  revolution  about  the  sun,  and  which  corresponds  with  the 
path  in  which  the  sun  appears  to  pass  in  the  heavens.  F.  eelip- 
tique,  from  leipo,  Q.,  I  leave  or  quit. 

IliaiD'iAN,  ».,  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  poles  and  the  zenith 
of  any  place,  e.\nctly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west.  F.  meridien  ; 
L.  meridianut,  from  meridies,  that  is  medidiea,  raid-day,  because 
when  the  sun  comes  over  the  meridian  of  any  place,  it  is' then  nooo 
or  mid- (lay. 

Pab'allkls  of  Latitude,  «.,  small  circles  drawn  round  the  globe  par- 
alh;l  to  the  equator,  from  which  latitude  is  reckoned.  F.  paralUle  ; 
G.  parallels.     See  "  Unparalleled,"  p.  46,  and  ••  Ijititude,"  p.  29. 

Zone,  «.,  u  girdle  :  the  wide  space  lying  between  the  tropics—like  a 
girdle  siirrnunding  the  globe— ia  called  the  torrid  zone;  those  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  are  called  the 
north  and  south  temperate;  and  those  extending  to  the  polar  circles, 
the  n<.rth  and  south  frigid  zones.  F.  zone ;  G.  zone,  from  zonnuein, 
to  gu'd. 

HKM'isPHEttE,  n.,  half  of  a  sphere  or  globe.  F.  himisphire,  from  (O.) 
hemimia,  half,  and  aphaira,  a  sphere. 

1.  The  form  of  the  earth  is  nearly  globular  or 
spherical.  Being  somewhat  compressed  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis,  its  diameter,  from  north  to  south, 
is  about  26  miles  less  than  that  from  east  to  west 
The  mean  diameter  is  computed  jit  7,912,  and  its  cir- 
cumference at  24,856  miles  English ;  and  the  area  of 
the  earth's  entire  surface  at  198,000,000  square  miles. 
Of  this  area,  more  than  two-thirds  are  covered  with 
water;  the  remainder  is  the  land.  For  greater  ac- 
curacy of  description,  writers  on  geography  suppose 
circles  to  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  distin- 
guishing them  into  great  and  small  circles.  The  great 
circles  are  the  equator,  ecliptic,  and  meridians;  the 
small  circles,  the  parallels  of  latitude,  four  of  which 
form  the  boundaries  of  the  zones ;  namely,  the  two 
tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles. 

2.  That  part  of  the  earth's  surface  called  the  land, 
is  divided  into  two  great  continents,  the  eastern  and 
western,  situated  principally  in  opposite  hemispheres. 
The  eastern  continent  is  31  millions  of  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  is  said  to  contain  about  800  millions  of 
inhabitants.     It  comprises  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 


and  is  called  the  Old  World.  The  western  continent 
contains  17  mdhons  of  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  47  millions,  ft  is  divided  into  korth  and 
feouth  America,  and,  because  discovered  at  a  compa- 
ratively  late  period,  is  called  the  Neio  World.  To 
these  grand  divisions  another  has  been  added,  called 
Oceania,  consisting  of  the  numerous  islands  scattered 
over  the  great  ocean,  which  extends  from  the  south- 
eastern shores  of  Asia,  to  the  western  coast  of  America. 
Its  extent  may  be  estimated  at  about  8  millions  of 
square  miles,  and  its  inhabitants  ac  20  millions. 

P  ^'r'^'^A  7^^^  is  divided  into  five  great  oceans;  the 
racuic,  Atlantic,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Indian.  The 
Atantic  bounds  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  west,  and 
PJorth  and  South  America  on  the  east.  The  Pacific 
divides  Asia  from  America.  The  Indian  lies  south 
ot  Asia,  and  east  of  Africa,  and  extends  to  about  forty 
degrees  south  latitude.  The  Northern  Ocean  bounds 
^urope,  Asia,  and  North  America  on  the  north     The 

«?*f  .r\®5- ®''^.  ^""^^  *^«  ^^t^  Pole,  and  unites 
with  the  Indian,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Oceans.  These 
tive  oceans,  with  their  numerous  branches  which  form 
the  inland  seas,  occupy  at  least  142  millions  of  square 
miles.  The  remaining  56  millions  form  the  five  por- 
tions  of  land  already  mentioned,  of  which  Europe  con- 
tains four ;  Asia,  sixteen ;  Africa,  eleven ;  America, 
seventeen ;  and  Oceanica,  eight  millions.  The  whole 
population  of  the  earth  is  variously  stated.  The  most 
recent  estimates,  however,  compute  it  at  about  900 

C.  B. 
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LESSON  n. 

THE     RBIKDEEB. 

'Xf^'^J  ^^'^^  "i*'  *^®  <^>  P°^«-    ^-  ^o^«>«.  from  Poto9,  fi.  ft 
hmge,  an  axu,—the  extremity  tf  the  ewth's  axis. 
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lU'oiON,  n.,  a  tract  of  territory  ruled  oxer  ;  a  district.     P.  and  8.  f*. 
gioti,  from  rego,  L.,  I  rule. 

DaKAar   (dree'-),   a.,  gloomy,  dismal.     A.S.  dreori/,  probably   from 

hreowayi,  to  rue. 
D«KE,  n.,  a  name  applied  to  a  epeciea  of  beast  or  animal  htinted  fcr 

its  flesh.     D.  dier ;  A.S.  cfcor,— wild  deer,  any  kind  of  wild  beast, 

— from  ther,  G.,  a  beast. 
ViNWON  (ven'-zn),  n.,  game:  the  flesh  of  the  deer,  wild  boar,  or  other 

beast  of  the  ehcue,  whoso  flesh  is  eatable.     ¥.  vetiaiaon,  from  veni>r, 

L.,  I  hunt. 
BaowsK,  «.,  to  eat,  to  feed  upon.     F.  brouser,  to  feed  on  leaves  and 

buds,  from  brosae,  a  bush : — or  from  bronkein,  G.,  to  feed. 
EuKE'eiNor  or  Emkb'oenck,  n.,  pressing  casualty ;    an  unforeseen 

event.      L  eniergema,  from  (L.)  emergo, — e,  and  mergo,  1  rise,  I 

rush. 
AsTRNo'oMEB,  n„  he  that  studies  the  celestial  bodies;  one  skilled  in 

astronomy.      F.  astronome,  from  aatron,  G.,  a  star,  and  nomoa,  a 

law. 
Tbam'sit,  n.,  in  astronomy,  the  passing  of  any  planet  just  by  or  un- 
der any  other  planet  or  fixed  star.     I.  trnnsito,  from  tranaitita,  L.,  a 

passing. 
Tbn'dons,  n.,  sinews  by  which  the  joints  are  moved.     F.  and  S.  ten- 
don, from  tendo,  L., — from  teino,  G.,  I  stretch. 

1.  The  reindeer  is  a  native  of  the  polar  regions ; 
another  of  the  many  forcible  examples  of  the  insep- 
arable connection  of  animals  with  the  wants  of  human 
society,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  in  providing  for  his 
creatures.  The  reindeer  has  been  domesticated  by  the 
Laplanders  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  has  alone  ren- 
dered the  dreary  regions  in  which  this  portion  of  man- 
kind abides,  at  all  supportable.  The  civilization  of 
those  extreme  northern  regions  entirely  depends  upon 
the  reindeer.  A  traveller  going  from  Norway  to 
Sweden,  may  proceed  with  ease  and  safety  even  be- 
yond the  polar  circle  ;  but  when  he  enters  Finmark, 
ne  cannot  stir  without  the  reindeer.  The  reindeer 
alone  connects  two  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and 
causes  knowledge  and  civilization  to  be  extended  over 
countries,  which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  are 
out  off  from  all  communication  with  the  other  portions 
of  mankind. 

80  the  reindeer  comprise  all  the  wealth  of  a  Laplander! 
The  n»\mber  of  deer  belonging  to  a  herd  is  ordinarily 
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He  can  make  i„  ™mm,T  ,  In      ".'  '°''"'''''''  ~'"fo'''- 
»or  the  year's  oZu'mttn  ?' l'"™'*'-^ ''''«'><'««' 

season,  can  afford  to  km  l^r  1  ''",""«  '''"  ^^'"'«f 
and  hi3  family  pietty  coLaMW  t°^.^  '°'"PP'>' ''™ 
two  hundred  fc  a  m^n  If  1?  f  -r""""-  ^ith 
■nanage  to  get  on  I^hc  Lf  f"""'^^^  '^'"''"-  ««» 
subsistence  Is  vTry  preearion^  ,1  °""  ''"'"*^'"''  ''» 
tiroly  upon  theVirsunnort '  ^;,  "^  .^1"°^  ^'^  «°- 
fifty,  he  is  «o  bnger  inCnienf  n"'*^  K,"  ^T'  »»« 
separate  establishment       *^^  '""'  "'''^  ^^  ^eep  a 

del;  btins'tot icke:?rhr''''%'''^  °r  of  *•>«  rein, 
and  assSmesX  color  „Wh"^=*^«'"«*''We  manner, 

of  polar  quadrupedrD^ri^^.K  '^*  ^'''''"  P^enliaritj 
pastures  upon  ereen  hZ   °  ""'  ?T'"«'"'  *"='«  animal 
shrubs  whfchh!  finds  in  ht'r'^  ^°r^  "P°"  *e 
his  sole  food  is  the  itw        """''\  ''»'  '»  "'inter, 
tively  discovei:  underthTsror"'  "''"^  ""'  '^'^ 

generally  limit  therbuSs  to  twn^h''  '5'  M^^^er. 
pounds.  The  trot  of  tl>»  ^  •  j  .linndred  and  forty 
an  hour,  and  thS  nolr  ^^^T  ''  ^^°"'  '«°  '^^ 
journeys  of  one  huKd  afdlfeVlr'^'''  .""** 

J:.indr,1nTne"ofThr,   ^^^^  ^  ^I^XTX" 
said  to  4ve  drav™  ut.oi't ""''  °f.S^«den,  which  ^ 

an  officer,  with" Tm'porCt'SisTSs  l^"'"^^."^^ 
distance,  of  eio-hthun,iro^PiP,-f'  *®  incredible 
hours.  'Pictef a  Sch  Jt'^no  ™'''^'v.'"  ''"rty^igl't 
northern  parts'of  &d?n  ITfiQ^      T^  ^'""^-^  '''^ 

observin/the  transit^S'  Venu/Srted  t^^^  '^'"''^  °^ 
>n  light  sledo-es  for  n  =^„.!^  i-  I'  ^""^^d  three  reindeer 

^e^urod.tZt^'^^lt'^":'''  "hich  he  actually 
lowing  was  the  reVult'-  't'Cfl  "i"/  ^^^'''^'  ^^'^  the  fol- 
thou4d  and  e  ghty-nine  fecTin^r  ^''^"'"''^  '^'"^ 
at  the  rate  of  .early  LZ^|J.^,r^SS  h\t« 
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the  second  did  the  same  in  three  minutes;  and  the 
third,  in  three  minutes  arid  twenty  seconds:  the  ground 
chosen  for  the  race  was  nearly  level. 

6.  The  reindeer  requires  considerably  training  to 
prepare  him  for  sledge  travelling,  and  he  always  de- 
mands an  experienced  driver.  Sometimes,  when  the 
animal  is  ill  broken,  and  the  driver  inexpert,  the  deer, 
turns  round,  and  rids  himself  of  his  burden  by  the 
moat  furious  assaults ;  but  such  instances  of  resistance 
are  exceptions.  He  is  ordinarily  so  docile,  that  he 
scarcely  needs  any  direction,  and  so  persevering,  that 
he  toils  on,  ho  '  after  hour,  without  any  refreshment, 
except  a  mouthful  of  snow,  which  he  hastily  snatches 
To  the  Laplanders,  this  animal  is  a  substitute  for  the 
horse,  the  pow,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat ;  the  milk  af- 
fords them  cheese ;  the  flesh,  food ;  the  skin,  clothing ; 
the  horns,  glue;  the  bones,  spoons;  the  tendons, 
bow-strings,  and  when  split,  thread.  A  rich  Lapland- 
er has  sometimes  more  than  a  thousand  reindeer. 

Library  of  ENTXRTAiMiNa  Knowlbdgb. 
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LESSON  m. 


VIRTUES  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

Obak'.tt,  «.,  love  founded  on  supernatural  motires:  "  the  greateat"  of 
the  divine  virtues;  it  consists  in  the  love  of  God  above  all,  and  the 
love  of  the  neighbor,  that  is,  of  all  mankind,  for  Hia  sake.  F.  eha- 
riti ;  L.  caritaa,  or  eharitas,  from  eartu,  precious,  beloved, — or  from 
tharis,  Q^  grace,  love 

Oowsola'tion,  n.,  comfort  F.  cotutoleUion,  from  (L.)  contolor, — eon, 
and  solor,  I  comfort,  I  relieve. 

ftpia'rroAL,  a.,  intellectual ;  relating  to  heavenly  things.  E.  tpirituel, 
from  tpiro,  L..  I  breathe. 

Rkflkn'mhrd,  If.,  filled.    F.  rempH,  from  plenu$,  L.,  and  this  from 


nlfQ*,  G.i  full. 

Fbk'vbkt,  a.,  glowing,  ardent 
warm. 


F.  fervent,  from  ferveo,  L.>  I  am 


Bo'(XAL  (she-al),  a.,  relating  to  the  general  or  public  interest    F.  wi 
8.  toeiabt*,  fron  soeiu»,  L.,  a  oompanica. 
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FtATiE'iTAi,  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  brothers  or  brethren ;  aim.  m  to 
£!*ateher  ^"^^^  "  brethren.    F.  fi-atemel,  tnoTfraUr 

Imbi'bkd,;^.,  sucked  or  drawn  in:-4n  this  pkce/admitted  into  tb* 
mmd.    P.  tmbtb^  from  (L.)  imiifto,— im,  and  bibo,  I  drink. 

Sublime  ,  /» .  exalted ;  high  in  exceUence.  F.  ntblinu ;  L.  tublimU^ 
of  dnubtfaJ  ongm. 

ETAHOBL'ioAt,  o.,  relating  to  the  GoepeL  F.  fvangiligut,  from  (CU 
an,  or  w,  good,  and  a^rjw/ein,  to  announce  tidings. 

1.  In  the  practice  of  religion  nothing  can  appear 
more  charming  than  the  picture  drawn  by  St.  Luke, 
of  the  infant  Church,  in  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
He  assures  us,  that  the  vafit  numbers  who  believed  in 
Jesus'  Christ,  had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul.  AQ 
being  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  they  were  united 
m  the  same  bonds  of  perfect  charity.  No  one  ap- 
propriated the  least  thing  to  himself,  exclusive  of  hw 
neighbor ;  for  all  things  were  common  amongst  them. 
They  who  sold  their  lands  or  houses,  brought  the 
monejr  to  the  Apostles  for  the  public  use,  that  each 
one  might  be  relieved  according  to  his  wants.  Each 
person's  wants  were  no  sooner  known,  than  charitably 
supplied.  The  consolation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt 
amongst  them ;  their  placid  looks  indicated  the  spiri- 
tual sweetness  that  replenished  their  souls.  Their  fer- 
vent piety  embraced  every  kind  of  public  virtue  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Their  hospitality,  their  attention  to 
the  social  duties  of  fraternal  charity,  their  daily  pres- 
ence  m  the  temple  at  the  stated  hours,  their  devout 
l>ehavior  during  the  solemn  service  of  religion,  drew 
respect  from  all  who  beheld  them. 

2.  Such  is  the  character  St.  Luke  has  given  us  of 
the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  The  virtues  of  the 
converted  Gentiles  were  not  less  solid,  as  we  gather 
from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  though,  upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  not  so  sublime.  Before  the  Apostles  came 
amongst  them,  the  Gentiles  had  imbibed  no  principle 

__  -....Q.„.,j  ,„,.,^  ^^„^  ovvjii  uv  c^ciuiou  ui  iUiiu  pure 

worship,  by  which  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  things  is 
duly  honored  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Bewildered  in 
the  labyrinth  of  infidelity,  they  were  not  only  desti- 
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lute  of  real  virtue,  but  deeply  tainted  with  almost 
everj  vice  incident  to  corrupt  nature.  But,  no  sooner 
were  they  mstructed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity 
and  cleansed  from  sin  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  than 
they  became  the  faithful  imitators  of  their  evano-elical 
teachers.  A  total  change  of  principles  and  manners 
made  them  objects  of  admiration  to  the  former  com- 
panions of  their  irregularities.  Prayer  was  the  occu- 
pation  of  their  leisure-hours,  and  a  sincere  desire  of 
doing  the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  sanctified  their 
most  ordinary  actions  of  the  day. 

3.  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  pious  custom  thfty  had 
ot  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  every  occasion,  as 
a  mark  of  their  lively  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  their  crucified  Eedeemer.  Hence,  in  the 
midst  of  temporal  concerns  they  never  lost  sio-ht  of 
eternal  goods ;  while  th^ir  hands  were  at  work?  their 
hearts  aspired  to  heaven.  The  prospect  of  an  ever- 
lasting reward  which  they  knew  God  had  prepared 
for  them  m  his  kingdom  of  glory,  quickened  their  dil- 
menae  in  the  discharge  of  every  social  and  religious 
duty.  Which  of  the  two  are  we  to  admire  most  the 
bounteous  liberality  of  God  in  communicatins:  his' 
^aces  to  those  fervent  Christians,  or  the  fidelity  of 
those  Christians  in  thus  co-operating  with  the  diving 
gifts  /  To  our  humble  admiration  of  the  first,  let  ug 
jom  our  imitation  of  the  second;  we  then  shall  nav 
honor  to  them  both.  ^  "^ 


Reevb. 


■-» »» 


LESSON  ly. 

THB  FLOWER  EVERLASTINQ. 

Em'blem,  n.,  (in  this  place,)  a  figivre  or  tvoe :  an  allusivo  r^intur-  «, 
iepm.eutat.or.  expressing  some  particular  idea  ;  an  inlaid'device  or 
T^bZ.^  sometlimg  added  to,  or  thrown  in,  by  way  of  ornament 
Lr  liSJ"  emhlenM,  from  (G.)  emballo,-^em,  and 
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^u^'nu  "■'."  J'^y^"^  mesTOge,  good  tidings ;  (here)  the  mcred  bool  ^ 

§diJ^  6'«V«.-:7^  good,  and  ^4  a  narritiye.  „Ii^ 

Sta'tion.  n..  Bituation  or  employment ;  office  or  rank.    F.  ttation  from 

(L.)  statwn,  p.  pt.  of  atare,  to  stand,  ««w»o»,  iroi» 

WLA0  NM8  «..  Cheerfulness ;  an  inferior  degree  of  joy.  not  amonnlin. 

SACunoE  (.ak'-kre-flie),  «.,  ao  oblation  orofferine  of  doTolio.-*, 
none  but  to  God  alone.      F.  taerifiee;   iT  aaerifieo  (v\JLiu^ 

rrb:a7aw"y:r&."°"*""*^^    i*..W^.n.;from.^(irm; 

*^?hT w^^^*""'"/^'  ",-  *^®  £»'■* "^^  » Pl»°t  ^hid» contains  the  eeeda- 
verdurr'"^''^^'    ^ ^^ '  ^  M-^J^s,  from  (Q.)  chS^] 

WoaLDLiNG  (wurldMing.)  n.,  one  who  reguktes  his  Ufe  by  worldlr 
or  human  maxims,  which  are  directly  contrary  to  t£L  of  t2 
Gospel  :_a  man  of  the  world  (tooruld,  A  g  /"^  «*»  "^  »'  "» 

^"::^Z"\ll^''''^''^'''^''^''''''''^-^^-    ^rationalUer.fnm 
''r^^.^rtf  ^tTi^^^'  -  "^^^  o^  -  obligatioo. 

1.  "It  seems  to  live,  but  it  is  dead."    It  is  an  em- 

blem  of  the  perfect  Christian,  who  lives  in  the  world, 

but  does  not  forget  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     He  dis^ 

charges  the  business  of  his  station  for  God's  sake  with 

fidelity  and  exactness.    He  even  excels  the  woridlinj? 

in  industry,  and  m  application  to  his  professional  em- 

ployments     Like  the  early  converts  described  in  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  takes  his  food  and  drink 

with  gladness  and  simplicity  of  heart."    His  coun- 

tenance  is  always  pleasant  and  agreeable,  nor  does  it 

lose  this  character,  even  Vhen  zeal  kindles  on  his  fea- 

tures,  or  devotion  burns  in  his  eyes.     When  he  is 

occupied  m  his  profession,  his  heart  often  looks  heav- 

en  ward    and  says  to  God,    "I  do  this  for  thee." 

When  he  eate  and  drinks,  he  does  the  same;  when 

He     toils       hA     rir\^a     *\ia.     ««.^^  . J     ^     i  i  ' 

'  '"o~^  '"'  ;'^-^=f  '•"c  oaiiic,  auu  wnen  ne  rests,  he 
rests  for  G;od.  Eecreation,  as  well  as  labor,  is  with 
hirr  a  sacrifice.  Nothing  that  falls  within  the  circle 
ot  ills  duty  is  too  high,  or  too  low,  to  be  referred  to 
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God.  ITie  round  of  his  external  pccupations  is  often 
almost  the  same,  as  that  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  it  is 
the  "hidden  sanctity"  that  makes  all  the  distinction 
in  merit.  It  is  the  difference  of  motive  that  saves  the 
one  and  damns  the  other. 

2.  To  an  indifferent  eye  it  might  appear  that  the 
true  Cliristian  often  shares  as  largely  in  the  things  of 
earth,  as  the  worldling  who  seldom  or  never  thinks 
of  heaven.  The  latter  sees  him  labor  diligently,  con- 
verse freely  and  rationally,  take  his  meals  cheerfuUv, 
unbend  his  strength  in  agreeable  recreation,  go  quietly 
to  rest  at  night,  and  mingle  rationally  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  society.  "  I  am  as  good  as  he,"  exclaims 
the  worldling,  "  for  I  do  as  he  does."  Ah  no  [ — The 
flower  before  me  seems  the  same  as  when  it  grew 
upon  the  tree  in  summer ;  it  has  the  hue,  the  smell, 
and  in  every  thing  the  likeness  of  a  living  flower, 

3.  Such  seems  the  Christian  life  in  the  eye  of  the 
worldling ;  but  such  it  is  not  within.  He  "  seems  to 
Hve,  but  he  is  dead." 

G.  Gbiffiw, 


"♦  •  »"■ 


LESSON  V. 

DEVOTION. — A  VIRION. 

1.  Methought  I  roved  on  shining  walks, 

'Mid  odorous  groves  aud  wreathed  bowers^ 
Where,  trembling  on  their  tender  stalks. 

Fresh  opening  bloom'd  the  early  flowers ; 
Thick  hung  the  fruit  on  ev'ry  bough. 

In  ripe  profusion  clust'ring  mellow, 
While  o'er  the  peak'd  horizon's  brow 

The  evening  ray  fell  slant  and  yellow. 

2.  Slow  pacing  through  the  fragrant  shade, 

With  calm  majestic  mien  advancing, 


Ul     - 
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O'erawed,  I  saw  a  queenly  maid, 

With  piercing  eyes  divinely  glancing; 

Beep  wonder  chain'd  my  rev'rent  tongue, 
My  frame  was  bent  with  greeting  lowly, 

While  silence  o'er  the  garden  hung, 
As  if  the  ground  she  trod  was  holy. 

8.  "  And  who  art  thou,"  with  eager  tone, 

I  cried  aloud,  "  whose  presence  thrilling, 
Though  lately  seen,  and  yet  unknown, 

Can  reach  the  inmost  springs  of  feeling  ? 
And  oh !  what  sweet  secluded  scene, 

Here  shines  in  rural  beauty  splendid; 
Where  summer  bloom  and  vernal  green 

With  ripe  autumnal  wealth  are  blended  1" 

4.  With  smiles  that  broke  as  sunshine  bright, 

Their  lustre  to  my  soul  imparting. 
And  tpnes  that  sent  a  pure  deHght, 

Delicious  through  my  bosom  dartingj 
**  Devotion  is  my  name,"  she  said, 

"  And  thine  are  those  delicious  bowers, 
From  purest  fountains  ever  fed, 

And  bright  with  undecaying  flowers. 

5.  "  In  this  sweet  haunt,  thy  blissful  life 

Shall  glide,  like  meadfow-streamlet  flowing: 
Unreach'd  by  sounds  of  demon  strife. 

Unknown  to, passion  and  unknowing; 
For  thee  the  fra^ant  airs  shall  rise, 

For  thee  shall  bloom  those  opening  rosea; 
Till  far  beyond  yon  trembling  skies. 

Thy  heart  in  endless  peace  reposes. 

6.  "  Yes— thine  shall  be  this  calm  retreat 

Of  summer  bloom  and  peaceful  beauty, 
If  thou  observe,  with  prudence  meet, 

And  watchful  care,  one  easy  duty ; 
Tis^ut  to  tend  yon  golden  lamp, 

W  ith  faithfurhand  and  spirit  heeding. 
From  wasting  airs  and  vapors  damp, ' 

Its  pointed  flame  attentive  feeding. 
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7    "While  heavenward  thus  attending  bright, 

In  holy  lustre  still  increasing ;  * 

Thou  keep'st  tliat  pure  unearthly  light, 

With  vestal  heed  and  care  unceasing ; 
Sweet  peace  of  heart  shall  haunt  thy  bower, 

Ana  safety  watch  unceasing  near  thee ; 
And  happy  in  thy  parting  hour, 

Celestial  truth  shall  stop  to  cheer  thee. 

8.  "  But  if  the  faithle&s  thirst  of  change, 

Or  slow  consuming  sloth  should  move  thee, 
Then  dread  those  countless  foes  that  range, 

Terrific  in  the  air  above  thee. 
They  cannot  pierce  this  radiant  sphere, 

While  faithful  hands  that  flame  shall  cherish, 
But  woe  to  thee,  if  slumb'ring  here, 

Thou  leave  its  saving  light  to  perish." 

9.  Upward  I  look*d,  with  shuddering  awe. 

And  in  the  growing  gloom  that  bound  us. 
Full  many' a  dismal  shape  I  saw. 

Slow  winging  in  the  air  around  us : 
Grim-visaged  death,  and  fierce  despair. 

Hard  unbelief,  with  aspect  sneering ; 
And  ruin,  with  affrighted  stare, 

Disastrous  through  the  mist  appearing. 

10.  Heart-stricken  at  the  direful  sight, 

.  Awhile  I  stood  appall'd  in  spirit, 
But  cheer'd  by  that  celestial  light, 

I  took  my  lonelv  station  near  it : 
Dissolving  on  the  iragrant  air. 

No  more  I  saw  that  form  before  me, 
But  by  the  sweetness  breathing  there, 

I  felt  her  influence  still  was  o*er  me. 

11.  Awhile  1  kept,  with  watchful  heed, 

My  task  of  duty  and  pf  pleasure ; 
Exact,  at  noon  and  eve,  to  feed 

That  holy  flame,  with  ample  measure; 
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Those  smiling  walks,  and  various  flowers. 

iiach  day  I  hail'd  with  bosom  fonder. 
Nor  e  or  beyond  those  happy  bowers, 

Indulged  the  idle  thought  to  wander. 

G.  Griffin. 


THE  BANYAN  TREE, 

They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree, 
Which,  howsoe'er  the  sun  and  sky 

/  *f  "JP*  '^  ^"^^S^^  *^  wander  free. 
And  shoot  and  blossom  wide  and  hi^h  • 

J^ar  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms  ' 

Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth, 

From  which  the  life  that  fills  and  warms 
Its  grateful  being,  first  had  birth. 

lis  thus,  though  wooed  by  flattering  friends. 
And  fed  with  fame,-.if  fame  it  he:        ^ 

w-  ?^''*'  ^y  ^^^^  d^^'*  mother,  tends 
With  love  s  true  instinct  back  to  thee  I 

Moors., 


-»*♦- 


LESSON  VI. 

ON  LIGHT. 

PnwfOM'ENA,  n.,  visible  qualities  or  appearances,  generally  aDBlied  to 
•^ran^r*  appearances.    See  "Phenomenon."    '  ^39  ™  ^  ^^ 

"^r^S/il-s^f '^  *^^  '^""''^  ^^•-"^-    ^-  -<J  S.  .-non, 

^T\Zi'''T^^'  ""•'  *^  ^ri^'^Se  of  general,  theoretic  principle. 

^ii^r>.±Tr'>""^^^^«^'  «»•'  •«  «1^'»  i"  the  use  of?.? 
menee,  from  (L  )  mem,  p.pt.  of  tcire,  to  know.  , 

l>i  AMOND,  n.  the  hardest  md  most  precious  of  all  the  eems  P  and 
fntr.'^l'L^f^^  a  e^ma.,  Adamant  or  predofs  sL«  fr^ 
Iv..^  „,  „ui,  auu  oawao,  1  Dieak,  i  tame,  "  ' 

''■/-"rm  lzTg:  Sie"^  ^"^^^^^"•°^-  ^-  -''--'  ^--  -^ 

OioiiPRBs'ENT  a„  present  everywhere.  L.  omnipr nsent.-^omnU  aU 
or  every,  «nd;)r««*n«,  present,  being  before.    ^"*'"'    omnM,  aU 
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Min'iatuib,  n.,  a  representation  on  a  small  scale: — small  paintings 
were  styleil  miniature$,  because  objects  were  delineated  upon  tbem 
on  a  small  scale,  that  is,  less  than  the  reality ;  hence  the  term  came 
to  be  applied  to  any  thing  small  ¥.  miniature ;  I.  miniatura,  a 
small  painting,  always  done  in  water-colors, — from  minian,  L.,  to 
paint  in  vermilion,  and  this  from  minium,  red  earth. 

Mi'oaosooPK,  n.,  a  magnifying  instrument  used  for  viewing  very  mi- 
nute objects.  F.  mierotcope,  from  mikroi,  O.,  small,  and  $kopeo,  1 
see.  / 

TBi/KOttAPH  (-graf),  n.,  an  instrument  by  which  signals  are  commuui- 
oated  to  persons  at  a  distance.  I.  telegra/o,  from  (G.)  tele,  afar,— > 
or  teloa,  the  end,  because  the  end  of  writing  is  attamed  by  signala. 
— and  grapho,  I  write. 

Or'no,  a.,  pertaining  or  conducing  to  sight  or  vision;  visual.  P. 
optiqw,  from  optomai,  O.,  I  s^e. 

1.  The  phenomena  of  light  and  vision  have  always 
been  held  to  constitute  a  most  interesting  branch  of 
natural  science,  whether  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
light,  or  its  utility.    The  beautv  is  seen  spread  over  a 
varied  landscape — among  the  beds  of  the  flower-gar- 
dens, on  th<i  spangled  meads,  in  the  plumage  of  birds, 
in  the  clouds  around  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  in  the 
circles  of  the  rainbow.    And  the  utility  may  be  judged 
(.>f  by  the  reflection,  that  if  man  had  been  compelled  to 
supply  his  wants  by  groping  in  utter  and  unchangeable 
darkness,  he  could  .scarcely  have  secured  his  subsist- 
ence for  a  single  day.    Light,  then,  while  the  beauteous 
garb  of  nature,  clothing  the  garden  and  the  meadow,— - 
glowing  in  the  ruby, — sparkling  in  the  diamond,--is 
also  the  absolutely  necessary  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  living  creatures  and  the  universe  around 
them.    The  rising  sun  is  what  con^  srts  the  wilderness 
of  darkness  which  night  covered,  and  which,  to  the 
young  mind  not  yet  aware  of  the  regularity  of  nature's 
changes,  is  so  full  of  horror,  into  a  visible  and  lovely 
paradise.     When  a  mariner,  who  has  been  toiling  in 
midnight  gloom  and  tempest,  at  last  perceives  the 
dawn  of  day,  or  even  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the 
waves  seem  to  him  less  lofty,  the  wind  is  only  half  as 

Q___^         »..;^     l>r>vN;/x      n^^     n'Inyl'nAflcl      V\£kn  i-vt     fwt     V>  1  m       ixritVi     4'nA 

tight  of  heaven.  A  man,  wherever  placed  in  light, 
recei\'}s  by  the  eye  from  every  object  around,  nay, 
from    every  point  in  every  object    and  at  every 
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moment  of  time,  a  messenger  of  light,  to  tell  him 
what  is  there,  and  in  what  condition.  Were  he  omni- 
present, or  had  he  the  power  of  flitting  from  place  to 
place  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he  could  scarcely  be 
more  promptly  informed.  Then,  in  many  cases,  where 
distance  intervenes  not,  light  can  impart  knowledge, 
which,  by  any  other  conceivable  means,  could  come 
only  tediously  pr  not  at  all.  For  example,  when  the 
illuminated  countenance  is  revealing  the  secret  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  the  tongue  would  in  vain  try  to 
speak,  even  in  long  phrases,  what  one  smile  of  friend- 
ship or  affection  can  in  an  instant  convey :  and  had 
there  been  no  light,  man  never  could  ?Liave  suspected 
the  existence  of  the  miniature  worlds  of  life  and  activ- 
ity, which,  even  in  a  drop  of  water,  the  microscope 
discovers  to  him ;  nor  could  he  have  formed  any  idea 
of  the  admirable  structure  of  many  minute  objects. 
It  is  to  that  light,  again,  we  owe  the  telegraph,  by 
which  men  readily  converse  from  hill  to  hill,  or  across 
an  extent  of  raging  sea ;  and  it  is  light  which,  pouring 
upon  the  eye  through  the  optic  tube,  brings  intelli- 
gence of  events  passing  in  the  remotest  regions^  of 
space. 

Arvoti. 


"»»♦" 


LESSON  VIL 


THE  COLOSSUS  AT  KHODES. 


Bm'oink,  n.,  an  instrument  of  war  (as  in  this  place) :  any  instrament 
ingeniously  wrought  or  contriyed.  F.  engin,  from  (L.)  ingenium — 
ingenuity,  from  gigno,  I  beget. 

Stator  (stat'-),  1%;  an  image  or  figure  made  to  the  height  or  gtatur* 
of  any  one  standing  ;  when  greater  it  was  called  a  eolostus,  in  L., 
and  kolossos,  in  O.  F.  statue  ;  I.  and  L.  ttatua,  traced  to  stare,  to 
stand 

rhr'aiT,  n,,  a  meaflnre  of  a  foot  Aiid  a  half: &  measure  amor"  the 

ancientS)  which  was  ori^iially  the  distance  from  the  elltow,  bendins 
inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  middle  finger : — the  turvatvte  of 
the  arm.     L.  cubitus  ;  G.  kuhiton,  from  kuptein,  to  bend. 

A.b'8xnal,  n.,  a  repository  of  things  requisite  (or  war ;  a  store-houM 
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t.  ; 


or  armory     a  magazine.     F.  anenal ;    I.  artenaU ;— of  houbtfol 

extraction. 
Ha'ven,  n.,   a  harbor  or  port: — that  which  holds  or  contains.     D. 

hiivan;  F.  havre ;   A.S.  hccfan,  from  hnbhan,  to  have. 
Bax'zKN,   a.,  made  of  brass;    from    Ger.  braxm,  to  bnrji  or  grve  a 

bunit   or  brown  color.     A.S.   bras,   brass,  whence,  probably,  F. 

bronze. 
PuoDioious  (pro-did'-jua),  a.,  enormoua,  monstroua,  strange.     L.  pro- 

digiosus,  from  prodigium,  a  prodigy,  or  from  prodigo,  I  drive  fi)rth 

—because  what  is  monstrous  or  excessive  should  be  banished  or 

(Irivffn  away ;  pro,  and  ago,  I  drive. 
Mkr'chant,  n.,  a  trafficker  ;  one  who  traffics  to  foreign  coimtries.     F. 

marchaiid,  from  (L.)  merx — mercis,  merchandise. 
Ql'in'tal,  n.,   a  hundred   weight: — a  quint  was  so  called,  because 

divided  into  five  equal  parts  of  twenty  each.     F.  and  S.  quintal: 

lii  uncertain  etymology. 
Diminu'tion,  n.,  the   state  of  growing  less.     F.   diminution,  from 

minor,  L.,  less. 

1.  Demf^trius,  on  his  reconciliation  with  the  Rho- 
dians,  was  desirous,  before  his  departure,  to  give 
them  a  testimonial  of  his  friendly  disposition ;  he  ac- 
cordinglv  presented  them  with  all  the  engines  of  war 
that*  he  had  employed  in  the  siege.  These  they  after- 
wards sold  for  three  hundred  talents,  equal  in  value 
to  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  they  em- 
ployed, with  an  additional  sum  of  their  own,  in 
making  their  famous  Colossus,  (a.  m.  3708,)  which 
was  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  statue  of  so  stupendous  a  size,  that  ships  in 
full  sail  passed  under  its  legs ;  the  height  of  it  was 
seventy  cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  few 
men  could  clasp  their  arms  round  its  thumb.  It  was 
the  work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  and  employed  him  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years. 

2.  In  the  year  of  the  world,  3782,  Rhodes  suffered 
very  considerable  damages  from  a  great  earthquake. 
The  walls  of  the  city,  together  with  the  arsenals,  and 
the  narrow  passes  in  the  haven,  where  the  ships  of 
that  island  were  laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  verv 
ruinous  condition ;  and  the  famous  Colossus,  which, 
passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was, 
sixty-six  years  after  its  erection,  thrown  down  and 
entirely  destroyed.  .,,  .^^ 


F. 
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nJuJ^f  Culo3su3  was,  as  I  have  observed,  a  brazen 

affirmed  thn?T^^'^'°"'  ''"'•■  '^"^  «°™«  ""'f"""  w" 
for\tar<;.r..V  '"°°«>"'™'"g  from  contributions 
or  Its  re-ereotion  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as 
the  loss  wh.ch  the  Rhodians  had  sustained  ThiJ 
^Z^'ei'T'^i  <?f  -"'P^oyiug  the  sums  Zjhad  ^ 

tcilion  ZTT^  "^'"  '"^'"'^  "§'««''%  Z  the  Z 
tontion  of  the  donors,  pretended  that  the  oracle  of 

given   them  command   to  preserve   the   monev  for 

sp^e^f'tSZdl^Sa-ntr^^^^^^^^ 

p'e^rof  a;^''"'''  (*•  °-  f  2-)  M'oawias^Th^'s  Xm: 
S  Lh  ,K  ^"f «»'.  ■n'V'Je  himself  master  of  Rhodes, 
and  sold  tins  statue  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded 
u me  hundred  camels  with  the  metal,  which  computed 
a  eight  quintals  for  each  load,  after  a  deduction  of 
the  dtmrnution  the  statue  had  sustained  by  rust  and 

tr/o'src' "  ""^  '^'^^ 

ROLLIN 


-♦-•-♦- 


LESSON  VIII. 


30. 


EUROPE. 

I»k'land,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  islnnrl  m  tUr.  Aii     l'    ^ 
32,000  square  miles  in  arpa  nn^  I,         -       Atlantic  Ocean,  nearlj 

E Jr.:  Jr"  ?-^«--^^^^^^  ffi"'"^°"  °^  ^^  -^^ 

itants  to  the  sq  m     A  N  lEn   %?"«"Tf -f'^'  ^t^  ^70  inhal^ 
ScoT'iMND.  the  plrt  of  a  BrhSr^  of  The  TwS'"'    P'  '''• 
only  2,000  sq'^m.of  that  of  wl  °^?f  :T7!"^  v.'*'.  f'-^^...^!^"^ 
A.N.  Caledonia.  '  """  "°  ^'"f'-  '^  °*  """•  'ees. 

Fkaitoe,  a  rich  and  imporf&nt  kingdom  W  W  nf  +!,„  ^  x- 
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pop.  over  those  rwpoctively  of  O.  Britain  and  freland  token  to- 
gether. A.N.  Oallia  or  Gaul,  which  coinprised  not  only  France, 
but  also  Belgium,  Ilelvetiii,  or  Switzicrland,  (ar.  16,250  sq.  m.,  pop^ 
2  mill.,)  and  a  part  of  Germany.  It  was  called  Gallia  Trantal- 
pina — beyond,  or  N.  of,  the  Alps — by  the  Romans,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Gallia  Ciaalpina, — N.  Italy,  S.  of  the  Alps. 

BrAiN,  a  line  country,  S.VV.  of  France:  Spain  does  not  differ  much 
in  uize  from  France,  but  its  pop.  is  19^  mill,  less  than  that  of  the 
latter.  A.N.  Iberia  ;  Hispania  comprehended  the  entire  penin- 
sula. 

Pou'tuoal;  an  independent  kingdom,  forming  the  western  boundary 
of  Spain,  a  little  larger  than  Ireland,  but  with  loss  than  half  its 
pop.     A.N.  lAtaitania.     See  p.  50. 

NKTn'KRt-ANDH,  two  distinct  kingdoms— one  N.  of  France,  called  the 
Belgic  or  Southern  Netherlands,  one-third  the  area  of  Portugal, 
with  same  pop. ; — the  other  N.  of  the  former,  called  Holland  (A.N. 
Batavia),  and  of  nearly  the  same  extent;  pop.  8  mill.  A.N.  Gallia 
Bflpica,  or  Belgium. 

Qkr'many,  a  large  portion  of  Central  Europe,  divided  into  States, — 1^ 
times  as  large  as  Spain,  with  nearly  3  times  its  pop.  A.N.  Germn- 
nfa,  which  contained  the  country  between  the  Danube,  S.,  and  the 
Baltic,  N. ;  the  Vistula,  E.,  and  the  Rhine,  W. 

Dbn'haur.  a  kingdom  N.  of  Germany,  ar.  22,000  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  2 
mill.  A.N.  Cheraoncsua  Oimbrica.  NobVay,  Swk'den,  (together, 
290,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  &f  mill.,)  Lapland,  and  Finland,  with  Denmark, 
formed  the  ancient  Scandinavia. 

Rus'siA,  an  empire  N.  and  N.E.  of  Europe,  and  nearly  half  its  entire 
area,  with  one-fifth  of  its  pop. — comprised  with  Po'land  (formerly 
300,000  sq.  m.,  wp.  15  mill.),  and  part  of  Paus'siA  (now  106,600 
m.,  pop,  14  mill.),  tlie  ancient  Sarmatia  JSuropcea. 

It'aly,  a  peninsula  S.  of  the  Alps,  the  most  celebrated  country  of 
Europe:  ar.  118,7u0  sq.  m.,  pop.  21  mill.  A.N.  Italia;  it  was  also 
called  Hesperia,  from  its  westerly  situation. 

Aus'xttiA,  an  empire  S.R  of  Germany ;  ar,  260,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  38^ 
mill.  Tue'key,  S.  of  Austria;  ar.  188,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  9  mill, 
Gekece,  S.  of  Turkey ;  ar.  (now)  18,600  sq.  m.,  pop.  811,000.  The 
Circle  of  Austria  was  called  Koricum.  Austria  includes  Panno- 
nia,  now  Hungary ;  part  of  Dacia,  now  Transylvania ;  Illprieum, 
now  Dalmatia ;  Bosnia  (part  of),  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia.  Turkey 
includes  part  of  Dacia,  now  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  Mceaia,  now 
Servia  and  Bulgaria;  Thracia,  now  part  of  Roumelia;  Bosnia, 
part  of  lllyricum,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  GrvBOia, — 
which  anciently  comprised  the  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea; 
Grcecia  Propria,  or  Greece ;  TJieasalia  ;  JEpirus,  now  Albania  ;  ami 
Macedonia. 

1.  The  smallest,  but  by  far  the  most  important,  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  is  Europe :  it  excels 
all  the  others  in  science,  literature,  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures. Its  length,  from  the  North  Cape,  in  Lapland, 
to  Cape  Matapan,  in  Greece,  is  2,400  miles ;  and  its 
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breadth  from  tW  I.,  IJogue,  ii,  France,  tuthe  Kiver 

if/;,^    ^f '\?^""'  ""*"'   ^y  "'«  ^""nti«  Ocean; 
«;«tf(,  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  j  east,  l>y  the  Archi 

pelago  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  &ea,  tl,e  Sea 

2!)  ^iL""*^  i'""-  The  population  is  estimated  at 
^40  millions.  Europe  13  divided  into  the  followimr 
countries:  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  France  Spain 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  benmarkTC: 
*ay,  Sweden,  Knssia,  Poland,  Pruss^i,  Austria!  Cil 
zerland,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  '»,  omt- 

tin!;*'^"?''^  K  *e. northwestern  part  of  the  old  con- 
tinent,  of  which  it  forms  about  one-seventh  It 
contains  nearly  four  millions  of  square  mile,,  beinR 
about  one-lourth  the  extent  of  AsTa,  and  someth  nf 
more  than  one-third  of  that  of  Africa  and  it  present 
1"  proportion  to  its  surfaee,  a  much  greater  extent  5 
coa«t  than  any  other  of  the  great^divisions  of  the 
earth.     1  his  is  occasioned  by  its  numerous  peninsulas. 

fn  ,?^h>  "'■'"''*  "^f"^  S""'^'  ^'>'«''  penetrate  f» 
nto  the  continent,  and  greatly  facilitate  commercial 

a    thrn?;^^'''  length  of  the  coast-line,  commencing 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and 

eau^lTo^  ''  't  ™°«*  f  "^e  River  Kara>lariy 
equal  to  the  earth's  circumference.  ^ 

.  3.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  Europe  con- 
sist  of  an  immense  plain;  the  remainder  is  occupied 
by  mountains  of  greater  or  less  elevation,  and  tC 
are  principally  extended  along  its  southern  and  w^^ 
ern  shores      The  plain  stretches  across  the  eZZn 

of  thP  N^^Uf '^^  n'  '^'''''  ?^  '^'  ^^^«k  Sea  to  thos^ 
not^nL         f  ^  Ocean;  and,  if  smaller  eminences  be 

tC  TltTu  f '''^"i'  '^  '""^y  ^^  '^'^  *«  «^<^«^d  from 
the  Ural  Mountains,  through  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia, 
and  Holland,  to  the  German  Ocean,  including  a^Trea 
of  nearly  three  millions  of  square  miles. 

rJ:  '^,^%!f^'^^^^^s  of  Europe  are  numerous  and  im- 
powerful  kingdom  m  the  worl,:.     Iceland  is  full  of 
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interest,  whether  we  regard  its  history,  o:  its  nataral 
phenomena.  The  Balearic  Islands  were  as  famous 
m  ancient,  as  Corsica  is  in  modern  times;  and  the 
names  of  Sicily  and  Crete  are  closely  connected  with 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Kome. 

5.  The  climate  of  Europe  is  much  more  temperate 
than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  of  equal 
extent.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  zones:  the 
northern,  middle,  and  southern,  the  boundaries  of 
which  may  be  marked  by  the  parallels  (^  46  and  58 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  In  the  northern  zone  there 
are  only  two  seasons :  summer  and  winter.  In  the 
central  or  middle  zone,  the  four  seasons  are  distinct ; 
while  in  the  southern,  vegetation  is  very  little  inter- 
rupted, frost  and  snow  being  seldom  seen  except  upon 
the  mountains.  The  vegetable  productions  of  the 
southern  zone  differ  little  from  those  of  northern 
Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Vines,  olives,  figs, 
oranges,  maize,  and  rice,  are  abundant;  and  the 
castor-oil  and  cotton  plants,  as  well  as  the  sugar-cane, 
are,  in  some  instances,  cultivated.  In  the  middle 
zone,  all  kinds  of  grain  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  in  many  of  its  countries,  the  science  of 
agriculture  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
In  the  northern  zone,  agriculture  has  made  little  pro- 
gress. Barley,  oats,  beans,  and  potatoes,  are,  how- 
ever, cultivated;  but  timber,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and 
alum,  are  the  productions  for  v/hich  this  zone  is  most 
remarkable.  Of  these,  great  quantities  are  exported. 
There  are  numerous  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  the 
most  valuable  of  which  are  the  iron  mines  of  Danne- 
mora,  and  the  copper  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  in  Sweden. 

6.  Of  the  240  millions  of  inhabitants  which  Europe 
contains,  about  two-thirds  are  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, from  15  to  20  millions  in  manufactures,  and 
probably  2  miiiions  in  arms.  The  maintenance  of 
those  employed  in  arms  requires,  it  is  said,  two-fifths 
of  the  entire  revenue.  The  form  of  government, 
called  limited  monarchy,  is  that  which  prevails  in 
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Beveral  of  the  most  important  states,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  subject  enjoys  a  degree  of  civil  liberty,  greater 
than  that  which  exists  ii  most  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  world.     The  Chri-.ian  religion,  under  some  one 
ot  Its  denominations,  prevails  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
not  excepting  Turkey,  where,  though  the  religion  of 
the  state  is  Mahometanism,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
mhabitants  are  Christians,  principally  of  the  CatKolio 
and  Greek  Churches.     The  number  of  Catholics  in 
Mrope  IS  computed  at  136  millions.     This  division 
ot  the  earth  IS  also  distinguished  as  the  site  of  the 
Chair  ot  bt.  Peter,  acknowledged  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tian  unity,  since  the   time  of  that   apostle.     Other 
regions,  are  perhaps,  more  favored  with  the  wealth 
o\  nature,  but   in  none  have  the  effects  of  human 
intelligence,    enterprise,    and    industry,   been    more 
strikingly  exemplified. 

C.  B. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 

Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down  I 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 


■♦♦-♦- 


LESSON  IX. 

MODESTY  AND  HUMILITY. 


A-'MFABLK,  a.,  chnrming,  lovely.     F.  aimaUe,  from  amare,  L.  to  'om 
BUG6K8TKD  (sug-jest'.),  «.,  prompted    or   intimated:    placed    ande 


placed   doder 
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Tiew.    F.  mggM  ;  from  ^L.)  suggero,—mb,  and  gtro^  I  place  wi' 

der,  put  in  mind,  prompt. 
Aobke'able,  a.,  pleasing.     F,  agreable,—gri,  from  gratus,  L.,  grate- 

ful,  acceptable. 
Impropri'kty,  n.,  unfitness.     F.  impropriete,  from  (L.)  improprius,  tm, 

and  proprius,  proper,  fit. 
Sponta'neouslt,  ad.,  voluntarily,  freely.    L.  tponth,  from  sponde,  G., 

a  libation,  a  voluntary  offering. 
Mao'niky,   v.,   to   exaggerate.      L.   tnagiiijico, — magnus,  great,   and 

facio,  I  make. 
Recess',  «.,  a  retreat,  place  of  secresy.     L.  recessus,  from  recedo, — re, 

and  cedo,  I  recede,  I  retire. 
Adver'sity,  n.,  a  state  of  affliction  or  suffering.     F.  adversite,  from 

L.  advertere,  to  turn  to  or  against; — ad  and  vertere—versum,  to 

turn. 
Retribu'tion,  n.,  return  accommodated  to  the  action;    repayment. 

F.  retribution,  from  (L.)  retribuo, — re,  and  tribuo,  I  give. 
Balsam  (bawl'-sura),   n.,   an  unctuous  oily  mixture  of  soothing  or 

lenifying  properties,     F.  balsame ;  G.  bahamon,  from  Heb.  bahal- 

aehemen. 

1.  Modesty  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  qualities  of 
a  superior  man  :  it  is,  in  fact,  observed  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  his  superiority,   and  this  is  well  ex- 
plained by  the  ideas  suggested  by  religion.  Superiority 
IS  nothing  more  than  a  great  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  truth :  the  first  renders  a  man 
humble,  the  second   makes  him  modest.     Take  an 
example :  a  man  fears  praise  and  shrinks  from  it,  and 
he  does  so,  though  praise  is  naturally  agreeable  to  our 
nature,  and  there  appears,  at  first  sight,  no  impro- 
priety in  seeking  occasions  in  which  it  is  spontaneously 
offered  to  us.     His  behavior  in  this  respect  is  ap- 
proved by  all  those  who  prize  virtue :  why  so,  but 
because  his   behavior  is  reasonable?      The   modest 
man  feels  that  praise  reminds  him  only  of  the  bright 
part  of  his  character,  which  is  exactly  that  part  which 
he  is  most  disposed  to  consider  and  magnify ;  while 
ne  knows  he  ought  not  to  look  at  one  side  only  if  he 
wishes  to  judge  fairly:   he  feels  that  praise  easily 
induces  him  to  ascribe  to  himself  that  which  is  the 
gift  of  God ;  to  suppose  in  himself  some  excellence 
springing  from  his  own  strength,  which  would  be  a 
manifest  error;  wherefore,  he  avoids  it,  he  conceals 
his  best  actions,  and  preserves  his  noblest  sentiments 
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in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  own  heart :  he  knows  that 
whatever  induces  him  to  display  them,  is  pride  and  a 
love  of  being-  observed  distinguished,  and  esteemed, 
not  for  what  he  is,  but  xor  something  far  superior. 

2.  Modesty,  then,  being  humility  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, it  can  have  no  fellowship  with  pride ;  nor  can 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  just  pride.  Pride  can 
never  be  just,  since  it  can  never  be  either  a  support 
to  human  weakness,  or  a  consolation  in  adversity. 
No;  these  admirable  fruits  spring  from  humility 
alone;  it  is  humility  that  shields  us  against  our 
weakness,  by  reminding  us  of  its  existence  every 
moment;  it  is  humility  that  makes  us  watch  and 
pray  to  Him  who  ordains  and  imparts  virtue;  it  is 
"humility  that  makes  us  lift  up  our  eyes  unto  the 
hills  whence  cometh  our  help."  And  in  adversity, 
consolations  are  reserved  for  the  humble  soul,  that 
acknowledges  herself  worthy  to  suffer,  and  feels  a 
sense  of  joy  arising  from  submission  to  the  Divine 
will.  Looking  at  her  faults,  adversity  appears  like 
the  retribution  of  a  God  that  will  pardon,  and  not 
like  the  stroke  of  a  blind  power;  she  increases  in 
dignity  and  purity,  because  every  pain  suffered  with 
resignation,  cancels  some  of  the  spots  that  rendered 
her  less  fair ;  and  what  is  more — she  grows  to  love 
adversity  itself,  because  it  renders  her  "  conformed  to 
the  image  of  the  Son  of  God ;"  and,  instead  of  aban- 
doning herself  to  vain  and  empty  complaints,  she 
returns  thanks  amid  circumstances  imder  which,  if 
she  were  left  to  herself,  she  would  utter  naught  but 
the  lamentation  of  despair  or  the  cry  of  revolt.  But 
as  for  pride;  when  God  shall  have  humbled  the 
proud  man,  as  one  stricken  and  wounded,  will  pride 
be  any  healing  balsam  for  him?  To  what  can  it 
serve  him  in  the  midst  of  adversities,  but  to  fill  him 
with  hatred  for  them  as  unjust;  to  excite  in  his 
breast  a  restless  and  painful  comparison  between  that 
which  he  would  fain  persuade  himself  he  deserves, 
and  that  which  it  his  lot  to  endure?    The  secret  of 
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the  repose  of  man  iu  this  life,  consists  in  the  oon- 
formity  of  his  will  with  th^t.  of  God.  And  who  hi 
further  removed  from  this  blessed  disposition  than  the 
aflhcted  proud  man?  «"  wic 


Manzoit.. 


"»*» 


LESSON  X. 

ADDKESS  TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

1.  Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  I 

Thou  messenger  of  spring  I 
Now  heaven  repairs  thj  rural  seat, 
Ahd  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

2.  What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 
Or  mark  the  rolling  year  ? 

8.  Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 
I  hail  the  time  of  flowers  ; 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 
From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

4.  The  school-boy,  wand'ring  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  |the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear, 
And  imitates  thy  lay. 

5.  What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fliest  the  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 
Anoiner  spring  to  hail. 

6.  Sweet  bird  I  thy  bower  is  ever  o-yeen . 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ;  °         * 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 
No  winter  in  thy  vear  ' 
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Oh !  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee; 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  spring. 


LOOAV. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION. 


Loveliest  of  women,  and  most  glorified  1 
In  thy  still  beauty  sitting  calm  and  lone, 

A  brightness  round  thee  grew,  and  oy  thy  s^-^.e, 
Kindling  the  air,  a  form  ethereal  shone. 
Solemn,  yet  breathing  gladness.     From  her  throne 

A  queen  had  risen  with  more  imperid  eye, 

A  stately  prophetess  of  victory 

From  her  proud  lyre  had  struck  a  tempest's  tone, 

For  such  high  tidings  as  to  thee  were  brought, 
^Chosen  of  Heaven!  that  hour:  but  thou,  0  thou  I 

E'en  as  a  flower  with  gracious  rains  o'erfraught, 
Thy  virgin  head  beneath  its  crown  didst  bow, 

And  take  to  thy  meek  breast  th'  all  Holy  Word, 

And  own  thyself  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord. 

Mrs.  Hemans, 


-♦-♦"•- 


LESSON  XI. 

THE  EMPEROR  CONSTANTINE. 

Pbkdilec'tion,  n.,  partiality ;  prepossession  in  favor  of  any  thing.     P. 

predilection,  from  eligere,  L.,  to  elect,  to  choose. 
Nra'TURED,  v.,  educated,  brought  up.      L.  nutritus,  bred  up,  nursed. 

from  nutrio,  I  educate,  I  nourish. 
Divin'ity,  n..  divine  origin  (in  this  place):   the  Deity.     ¥.  diviniii, 

from  dfvmus,  L..  from  Bivus,  God,  and  this  from  dios,  G.,  godlike 
Resplkn'dent,  a.,  refulgent,  brightly  shining.     L.  resplendent,  from 

resplendere, — re,  and  splendere,  to  shine. 
v^ASfr.ATGN  (kara-pane')  n.,  tiic  period  of  encampment,  or  that  of  active 

mihtary  field-service.    F.  campagne,  from  campus,  L,  an  open  field 
J1k)ole8ias'tical,  a.,  relating  to  the  Church  (liere  applied  to  person* 

m  Holy  Orders).     F.  ecclesiastique,  from  ekklesia,  Q.,  an  assembly, 

and  this  from  kaleo,  I  call.    The  Athenian  ekkleaiai  were  populir 
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wseinblies  cahed  to  consult  on  affairs  of  the  common  wealth :  non 

applitjil  to  the  Chureh. 
Ckl'hjaoy.  n.,  the  stnte  of  beinjif  unmarried.     F.  cilibat.  from  eeileb* 

L.,  Mingle,  standing  alone. 
Sun 'day,  n.,  the  Christian  Sabbath  day  :  the  day  of  the  week  conse 

crated,  in  pagan  times,  to  the  sun.     A.S.  aunnantlceg,— the  day  of 

the  sun. 
Mktuop'olis,  n.,  the  mother  city  ;   the  chief  city  of  a  country.  proT- 

ince,  or  district     L.  and  G.  metropolifi,—{G.)  meter,  a  mother,  and 

polis^  a  city. 
Hia'then,   a.,   pagan,  idolatrous,   at  gentile.     Oo.  haithnai ;    A.S 

hitthne ;  L.  ethnicus,  from  ethnos,  Q.,  a  nation ;  applied  especially 
'    to  the  ethnea,  or  nations  not  Jews. 

1.  CoNSTANTlNE,  although  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of 
paganism,  had  inherited  the  kindly  disposition,  we 
may  perhaps  call  it  the  predilection  of  his  father, 
Constantius,  in  favor  of  Christianity.  These  senti- 
ments were,  sor>n  converted  into  a  decided  inclination, 
and  finally,  into  a  firm  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
same  religion.  The  change  was  effected,  according 
to  his  own  declaration,  which  we  find  in  Eusebius, 
by  the  miraculous  appearance  in  the  heavens  of  a  re- 
splendent cross,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  promise 
of  victory.  This  occurred  in  the  year,  311,  during  his 
campaign  against  Maxentius. 

2.  In  the  following  year,  Constantine,  who  was  now 
lord  of  the  western  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
Licinius,  who  was  sole  ruler  of  the  east,  promulgated 
a  decree,  granting  toleration  to  all  religions.  This 
was  the  first  imperial  decree  promulgated  in  favor  of 
the  Christians ;  m  313  it  was  followed  by  the  edict  of 
Milan,  which  secured  to  the  Christians  in  particular, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  A  series  of  laws, 
during  the  following  year,  bestowed  upon  them  many 
and  great  advantages.  Constantine  freed  all  ecclesi- 
astical persons  from  the  burden  of  the  public  offices  of 
the  state,  and  from  the  payment  of  all  personal  taxes ; 
he  confirmed  the  judicial  authority  of  the  bishops; 
abolished  the  laws  a.orainst  those  who  lived  in  culibacv ; 
permitted  churches  to  receive  presentsr.nl  legacies; 
enforced  the  observance  of  the  Sunday ;  i^nintained 
many  churches  and  ecclesiastics ;  and  ereoie.t  many 
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temples  to  the  honor  of  the  true  God,  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  Licinius,  who  beheld  in  Constantine  a 
riviil,  and  an  abettor  of  the  Christians,  persecuted  the 
faithful  in  his  own  dominions.  The  war,  which  in  323 
broke  out  between  the  two  emperors,  was  in  reality 
a  religious  war.  Licinius  fell  in  the  contest,  and  with 
him  fell  paganism. 

3.  The  conqueror,  under  whose  swaj  the  whole 
empire  of  Rome  now  lay  united,  declared  himself,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner,  a  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion;  nnd  expressed  his -desire  and  his 
hope,  that  all  his  subjects  \\'(juld  imitate  his  example. 
He  caused  his  sons  to  be  educated  as  Christians,  and 
placed  Christians  in  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
state.  To  the  ancient  capital  of  the  dominions  of 
heathen  Rome,  he  opposed  a  Christian  metropolis  at 
Byzantium,  now  called  from  him,  Constantinople. 
He  ceased  not  in  his  attacks  upon  paganism,  which 
he  even  designated  as  a  superstition  of  by -gone  times. 
He  commanded  the  heathen  temples,  in  many  places, 
^o  bo  closed,  or  to  be  converted  into  churches;  in 
>ther  cities  they  were  destroyed,  and  the  idols  of  the 
gods  broken  into  pieces,  or  removed.  He  employed 
every  means  within  his  power  to  induce  the  idolaters 
to  embrace  the  new  faith ;  and  it  appears,  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign,  he  published  a  universal 
prohibition,  which  forbade  the  public  worship  of  the 
^ods ;  the  law,  however,  was  never  euforced. 

DoLLINOBR. 
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LESSON  XIL 


THE  HABITATION  OF    BEES. 

A-PPfiLLA^TioN,  n.,  name.     F.  appellation,  from  appello,  L.,  I  appeal,  I 
call, 

Asso'oiATE,  «.,  to  join,  to  comaine.     L.  as»ociare,~ad,  and  itoctare.  t« 
jom  *  goeifta,  a  companion. 
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Pb9x'infnoe8.  tL,  parts  projecting,  hanging,  or  atanding  out  frcm.   P. 

prominences,  fiom  {h.)  promineo,—pro,  and  mineo,  I  Imrig  or  stand 

from  or  over. 
Struo'tube,  n.,  form,  make.     F.  structure,  from  struere,  L.,  to  build. 
CuLus,  n.,  secret  or  retired  places  of  abode.     L.  cellcs,  probably  from 

edo,  I  conceal. 
MuTAMoR'FiioiiES,  n.,  changes  in  shape  or  form.     L.  metamorphoses, 

from  (G.)  meta,  instead  of,  and  marphe,  shape. 
Dexteu'ity,  n.,  skill,  readiness   of  contrivance.      F.  dexteriti,  from 

dexter,  L.,  the  right  hand,  (the  right  being  the  hand  by  which,  gen- 
erally, what  is  skilful  in  manual  operations  is  performed,)  and  thi* 

from  dechomai,  G.,  I  take  hold. 
Eqoiv'alent,  n..  a  thing  or  substance  of  the  same  utility.    F.  Squivt^- 

lent, — i.  e.,  ceqiie  valens  (L.),  equally  efficacious; — valere,  to  be  of 

force  or  power,  to  prevaiL 
Vm'gid,  a.,  tenacious,  sticking  like  glue.     F.  viscide,  from  viscum,  L., 

the  mistletoe,  the  berry  of  which  is  glutinous. 
DiMBN'sioNS,  n.,  size,  bulk,  or  extent.    F.  and  S.  dimensions,  from  {!»,) 

dimetire, — mensus,  to  measure. 

For  "Species,"  sea  p.  22;  "Solitary,"  p.  88;  " Operatiotis,"  p.  «0: 
"  Habitatioij,"  p.  12S ;  "  Material,"  p.  11 ;  "  Cement,"  p.  1S3  ;  "Pro- 
geny," p.  46 ;  and  "  Diameter,"  p.  60. 

1.  There  are  several  species  of  bees  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  solitary,  because  they  do  not  as- 
sociate, to  carry  on  any  joint  operations.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  mason-bee,  so  called  because  it  builds  a  habita- 
tion composed  of  sand  and  mortar.  The  nests  of  this 
bee  are  fixed  to  the  walls  of  houses,  and  when  finished, 
have  the  appearance  of  irregular  prominences,  arising 
from  dirt  or  clay,  accidentally  thrown  against  a  v^rall 
or  stone  by  the  feet  of  horses.  These  prominences  are 
not  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  attention ;  but  when 
the  external  coat  is  removed,  their  structure  is  discov- 
ered to  be  truly  admirable.  The  interior  part  consists 
of  an  assemblage  of  different  cells,  each  of  which  affords 
a  convenient  lodgment  to  a  white-worm,  pretty  similar 
to  those  produced  by  the  honey-bee.  Here  they  remain 
till  they  have  undergone  all  their  metamorphoses.  In 
constructing  this  nest,  which  is  a  work  of  great  labor 
and  dexterity,  the  female  is  the  sole  operator.  The 
manner  in  which  the  female  mason-bees  build  theii 
nests,  is  the  most  curious  branch  of  their  history. 

2.  After  choosing  a  part  of  a  wall,  on  which  she  is 
resolved  to  fix  a  habitation  for  her  future  progeny,  she 
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goes  in  quest  of  proper  material.    The  nest  to  be  con- 
structed, must  consist  of  a  species  of  mortar,  of  which 
sand  is  the  basis.    She  knows,  like  human  builders, 
that  every  kind  of  sand  is  not  equally  proper  for 
making  good  mortar.    She  goes,  therefore,  to  a  bed 
of  sand,  and  selects,  grain  after  grain,  the  kind  which 
is  best  to  answer  her  purpose.    With  fier  teeth,  which 
are  as  large  and  as  strong  as  those  of  the  honey-bee, 
she  exammes  and  brings  together  several  grains.   But 
sand  alone  will  not  make  mortar ;  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  cement,  similar  to  the  slacked  lime  employed 
by  masons.     Our  bee  is  unacquainted  with  lime,  but 
she  possesses  an  equivalent  in  her  own  body.    From 
her  mouth  she  throws  out  a  viscid  liquor,  with  which 
she  moistens  the  first  grain;  to  this  she  cements  a 
second,  which  she  moistens  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
to  the  former  two  she  attaches  a  third,  and  so  on,  till 
she  has  formed  a  mass  as  large  as  the  shot  usually 
employed  to  kill  hares.    This  mass  she  carries  off  in 
her  teeth,  to  the  place  she  had  chosen  for  erecting  her 
nest,  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  the  first  cell.    In 
this  manner  she  labors  incessantly  till  all  the  cells  are 
completed ;  a  work  which  is  generally  accomplished 
in  five  or  six  days.    All  the  cells  are  similar,  and 
nearly  of  equal  dimensions.    Before  they  are  covered, 
their  figure  resembles  that  of  a  thimble.    She  never 
begins  to  make  a  second  till  the  first  is  finished.   Each 
cell  is  about  an  inch  high,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
diameter. 


Smsllib. 
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LESSON  XIII. 

RUINS  OF  THE  COLOSSEUM. 

Nov'kltt,  n,,  strangeness,  newness,    F.  tumveautS,  from  no¥U$,  JL 
new. 

AMPHirHE'ATRE,  ft.,  a  building  g-jnerally  elliptical,  but  sometimes  cir- 
c«lor,  in  form,  baring  its  area  encompassed  with  ranges  of  soat% 
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one  above  another,  so  as  to  afford  the  occupants  a  full  view  of  the 
brutalizing  and  revolting  exhibitions  in  the  pit — viz.,  the  slaughter 
of  wild  animals,  the  c^n'  i  -  .,!  rlndiatora — or  Christians  gored  by 
■wild  bulls,  or  devoiirod  oy  beijta.  The  Flavian  Am pl»i theatre, 
styled  the  "  Co/  aw,'*  Vf!  its  magnitude,  was  erected  by 
FlaviuH  Vespasian,  hoon  after  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
his  son  Titus.  Historians  aflSrm,  that  no  less  than  80,000  Jewish 
captives  were  employed  at  one  time  on  this  gigantic  editice.  It 
measures  157  feet  in  height  and  1640  in  circumference,  is  of  an 
oval  form,  was  cap.-ible  of  nccomniodating  100,000  spectators,  and 


coat   £3,000,000    sterling.     F.    awv\ IL 


I'rom   (G.)   amphi, 


around,  and  theatron,  a  theatre,  from  theaomai,  I  behold. 
Twi'uGHT,  n..   tlie  waning  liglit   immediately  after  the  setting  (as 

here),  or  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.     D.  tweelicht ;  A.S.   tweon- 

liht,  dubious  light, — tweon,  from  twfonan,  to  doubt. 
U'niversk,  n.,  the  whole  system  of  the  world.     F.  univera ;   L.  nni- 

versus,  from  unus,  the  whole,  and  verto,  I  turn. 
Magnif'icence,  n.,  splendor.     Y.  inagnijicence.     "Magnify,"  p.  162. 
Per'manenck,  n.,  continuance  in  the  same  state  (of  serenity).     See 

"  Permanenti"  p.  107. 
OoNSEavA'TiON,  «.,  preservation  from  decay.     F.   conservation,  from 

conserver.     I.  and  L.  conncrvo, — con,  and  servo,  I  save,  I  keep. 
Ae'chiteot,  n.,  the  chief  Framer  or  Builder.     F.  architecte,  from  (G.) 

arcke,  chief,  and  tekton,  a  builtler,  from  teucho,  I  build. 
Minute',  a.,  little,  small.     F.  minute,  from  minucre,  L.,  to  lessen. 
HoBi'zoN,  n.,  the  line  which  bounds  or  terminates  the  view.     F.  L. 

and  G.  horizon,  from  horizo,  G.,  I  bound : — horos  a  boundary. 


1.  These  ruins  are  higlily  impressive ;  yet  wlien  I 
saw  them  six  years  ago,  they  had  a  stronger  effect  on 
my  imagination ;  whether  it  was  the  charm  of  novelty, 
or  that  my  mind  was  fresher,  or  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  saw  them  were  peculiar,  I  know  not ; 
but,  probably,  all  these  causes  operated  in  affecting 
my  mind.  It  was  a  still  and  beautiful  evoning  in  the 
month  of  May ;  the  last  sunbeams  were  dying  away 
in  the  western  sky,  and  the  first  moonl  ams  sliining 
in  the  eastern ;  the  bright  orange  tints  lighted  up  the 
ruins,  and,  as  it  were,  kindled  the  sncws  that  still  re- 
mained on  the  distant  Apennines,  which  were  visible 
from  the  highest  accessible  part  of  the  amphitheatre. 
In  this  glow  of  coloring,  the  green  of  advanced  spring 

stones,  and  as  the  lights  gradually  became  fliinter, 
the  masses  appeared  grander  and  more  majestic ;  and 
when  the  twilight  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  con- 
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trust  of  light  ^nd  shade  in  the  beams  of  the  full  moon, 
and  beneath  a  sky  of  the  brightest  sapphire,  but  so 
highly  illuminated,  that  only  Jupiter,  and  a  few  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  were  visible,  gave  a  solemnity 
and  magnificence  to  the  scene,  which  awakened  the 
highest  degree  of  that  emotion,  which  is  so  properly 
termed  the  sublime.  The  beauty  and  permanence  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  principle  of  conservation  belong- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  universe,  the  works  of  the 
eternal  and  divine  Architect,  were  finely  opposed  to 
the  perishing  and  degraded  works  of  man  in  nis  most 
active  and  powerful  state.  And  at  this  moment,  so 
humble  appeared  the  condition  of  the  most  exalted 
beings  belonging  to  the  earth,  so  feeble  their  combina- 
tions, so  minute  the  point  of  space,  and  so  limited  the 
period  ol'  time  in  which  they  act,  that  I  could  hardly 
avuid  comparing  the  generations  of  man,  and  the 
elfects  of  his  genius  and  power,  to  the  swarms  of  fire- 
flies, which  were  dancing  around  me,  and  that  ap- 
peared flitting  and  sparkling  amidst  the  gloom  and 
darkness  of  the  ruins,  but  which  were  no  longer  visi- 
ble when  they  rose  above  the  horizon — their  feeble 
light  being  lost  and  utterly  obscured  in  the  brightneaa 
of  the  moonbeams  in  the  heavens. 

Sift  HUMPHBST  DaVT. 
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LESSON  XIV. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 


Musician  (zish'-),  n.,  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  combining  sounds  agree- 
ably to  the  ear ;  one  who  perforrhs  on  musical  instruments.  P. 
nmsicien,  from  musica,  L.,  from  mousa,  O.,  a  muse. 

Ik'fluence,  n.,  power  flowing  or  proceeding  from  any  cause.  P.  «•• 
Jluence,  from  (L.)  hiflucn, — in,  ixnd  finer e,  to  flow. 

Dex'tseous,  a.,  skilful.     See  "Dexterity,"  p.  IGS. 

Emo'tions,  «.,  mental  feelings,  or  wtirkings  of  the  mind.  P.  imotion»f 
from  (L.)  emovere, — e,  and  movere,  to  move. 

Rol'aoe,  n.,  comfort,  recreation.     L.  tolatium,  from  solor,  I  comfort. 
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If ii/ooT,  H.,  a  succession  of  sweet  sounda     F.  milodle ;  L  8,  L.  ml 

0.  tnelodia,  from  (O.)  meli,  honey,  and  odi,  song  or  tune. 
Tkm'ple,  n.,  a  place  consecrated  or  appropriated  to  purposes  of  reli- 

gion.     F.  tempU,  from  temenot,  O.,  a  place  set  apart,  from  temnein^ 

to  cut  off. 
In'oolknob,  n.,  laziness;  state  of  being  free  from  pain  or  concern 

about  one's  business.     F.  indolence,  from  (L)  indoleni,-^n,  not,  and 

dolent,  p.  pt.  of  dolere,  to  be  in  pain. 
EoHo  (ek'-ko),  n.,  a  rebounding  sound ;  the  soand  returned.     F.  I.  L, 

and  G.  eehoy  from  eehein,  G.,  to  sound. 
Skk'aphim,  fl.,  one  of  the  orders  or  choirs  of  the  heavenly  spirits,  so 

called  because  inflamed  with  divine  love.      Heb.  teraphim,  from 

ieraph,  to  burn. 

1.  The  musician,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  is  in- 
debted to  the  sense  of  hearing  for  the  influence  which 
he  can  exert  over  our  nature.  That  dexterous  arrange- 
ment and  correspondence  of  sounds,  which  are  capa- 
ble, without  being  in  any  way  addressed  to  our  under- 
Btanding,  of  exciting  so  many  lively  emotions  within 
our  minds,  are  entirely  the  offspring  of  this  sense.  If 
it  served  no  other  and  no  higher  purpose  than  this 
alone,  of  furnishing  mankind  with  so  sweet  a  solace 
amid  the  toils  and  trials  of  the  world,  they  would 
surely  find  ample  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  endow- 
ment. How  many  an  aching  heart  has  found  relief- 
how  many  a  weary  mind  has  been  enlivened — ^how 
many  a  rugged  nature  has  been  softened — how  many 
a  cruel  purpose  has  been  diverted  and  disarmed,  by  the 
mediation  of  this  enchanting  art !  On  the  field  of  war," 
when  all  things  around  are  overcast  with  a  hue  of 
death  and  ruin,  and  when  even  reason,  duty,  and  the 
love  of  country  itself,  are  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
spirits  from  sinking  at  the  sight  of  the  terrible  pomp 
of  destruction  that  stalks  around,  the  sound  of  the  fife 
and  drum  is  able  to  confirm  the  staggering  soul,  to 
arouse  the  drooping  energies  of  the  heart,  and  hurry 
them  on  to  an  intoxication  of  bravery  and  defiance, 
which  all  the  persuasions  of  reason  could  never  have 
produced. 

2  In  the  bosom  of  domestic  life,  how  effectual  is  the 
moderate  intervention  of  this  science,  in  strengthening 
the  bond  of  social  love,  and  in  cheering  the  exertioni 
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of  industry  I     Tlie  poor  artisan,  who  is  fed  by  the  la- 
bor of  his  hands,  forgets  his  toil,  while  he  unburdens 
his  heart  in  song;  and  the  fond  father  and  brother  feel 
their  affection  sensibly  increased,  when  the  object  of 
their  care  is  charming  the  hours  away  with  a  melody 
of  other  times.     In  the  temples  of  the  livint^  God 
when  the  mind  is  distracted  by  the  memory  of  earthly 
cares,  or  the  assaults  of  indolence  and  tepidity,  the 
choir  and  the  organ  are  used  to  direct  its  attention  and 
to  elevate  its  aspirations.     Here,  too,  they  are  made  to 
the  Supreme  Being  a  faint  echo  of  that  tomage  which 
he  receives,  in  its  perfectioi ,  from  the  seraphim  in 
heaven.     How  precious,  therefore,  is  this  art,  which  is 
capable  of  soothing  the  unhappy,  of  refreshing  the 
weary,  of  softening  the  hard  of  heart,  of  re-animating 
a  drooping  courage,  of  strengthening  a  social  affection, 
ot  inspiring  even  labor  itself  with  a  multitude  of  pleas- 
ing  and  cheerful  associations  1 

G.  Griffik. 


FRAGMENT. 

Though  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense, 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 


-♦♦-♦- 


LESSON  XV. 


THE  CROSS   OF  THE  SOUTH. 

l^B  pleasure  we  felt  in  discoverinfj  the  constellation.  calleH  ihm 
bouihtrn  Cross,  was  warmly  shared  by  such  of  the  crew  as  had 
lived  in  the  colonies.  In  the  solitude  of  the  sea,  we  hail  a  star,  as  a 
friend  from  whom  we  have  been  long  separated.  Among  the  Portu^ 
giiese  and  Spaniards,  peculiar  motives  seem  to  increase  this  feeling* 
a  reiigioui  sentiment  attaches  them  to  a  constellation,  the  form  of 
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which  recalls  the  Mgn  of  the  faith  planted  by  their  ""^eators jn  the 
dewrtsof  the  New  World.  The  two  great  8tar8  which  mark  the 
.ummit  and  the  foot  of  the  cross,  having  nearly  the  same  right  iw- 
cension.  it  follows  that  the  constellation  is  almost  perpendicular  at 
Se  moment  when  it  passe,  the  meridian.  This  circumstance  « 
known  ta  every  nation  that  lies  bevond  the  tromra,  or  in  the 
.outhern  hemisphere.  It  has  been  observed  at  -yfcat  hour  of  the 
rit.  n  differeSt  seasons.  tLe  Cross  of  the  South  is  erect  or  mclmed 
?Ts  a  time-piece,  that  advances  very  regularly  nearly  four  «iinute. 
a  dav  and  no  other  group  of  stars  exhibits,  to  the  naked  eye,  an 
o Wvation  of  time  so  easiV  made.  How  often  have  we  heard  onr 
Sdelexcla^m  in  the  savaimahs  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the  desert  e.y 
&g  from  Lima  to  TruxiUo.  "  Midnight  is  past ;  the  Cross  begin. 
to  bend  T— Homboldt's  Teatkls. 


1  In  the  silence  and  grandeur  of  midnight  I  tread, 

'  Where  savannahs  in  boundless  magnificence  spread, 
And  bearing  sublimely  their  snow-wreaths  on  high, 
The  far  Cordilleras  unite  with  the  sky. 

2  The  fern-tree  waves  o'er  me,  the  fire-fly's  red  light, 
'with  its  quick-glancing  splendor,  illumines  the 

AndTf  ead  in  each  tint  of  the  skies  and  the  earth, 
How  distant  my  steps  from  the  land  of  my  birth. 

8  But  to  thee,  as  thy  loadstars  resplendently  burn, 
*  In  their  clear  depths  of  blue,  with  devotion  I  turn. 
Bright  Cross  of  the  South  I  and  beholding  thee  shine, 
Scarce  regret  the  loved  land  of  the  olivi  and  vine. 

4.  Thou  recallest  the  ages  when  first  o'er  the  mainj 
'  Mv  fathers  unfolded  the  streamer  of  Spam, 
And  planted  their  faith  in  the  regions  that  see 
Its  imperishing  symbol  emblazon'd  in  thee. 

„  TT_—  _A.:-.4.i.«;-  ^/MiToo  n'or  fliA  npftan'a  unknown, 

When  all  was  mysterious,  and  awfully  tone, 
^     Hath  their  spirit  been  cheered  by  the  light,  when 
the  deep 
Reflected  its  brilliance  in  tremulous  sleep  I 
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6.  As  the  vision  that  rose  to  the  lord  of  the  world.* 
When  first  his  bright  banner  of  faith  was  unfurrd; 
Even  such  to  the  heroes  of  Spain,  when  their  prow 
Made  the  billows  the  path  of  their  glory,  wert  thou. 

7.  And  to  nie,  as  I  traverse  the  world  of  the  west, 
Through  deserts  of  beauty  in  stillness  that  rest. 
By  forests  and  rivers,  untamed  in  their  pride, 
Thy  beams  have  a  language,  thy  course  is  a  guide. 

8.  Shine  on— my  own  land  is  a  far-distant  spot, 
And  the  stars  of  thy  sphere  can  enlighten  it  not ; 
And  the  eyes  that  I  love,  though  e'en  now  they 

may  be 
O'er  the  firmanent  wand'ring,  can  gaze  not  on  theel 

9.  But  thou  to  my  thoughts  art  a  pure-blazing  shrine, 
A  fount  of  bright  hopes  and  of  visions  divine; 
And  my  soul,  as  an  eagle  exulting  and  free, 
Soars  high  o'er  the  Andes  to  mingle  with  thee. 

Mrs.  Hemamv. 


THE  SISTER  OP  MERCY. 

1.  Before  the  Cross,  before  the  Altar, 

She  gave  her  vows  to  God, 
To  bear  that  Cross,  and  ne'er  to  falter, 

To  trace  the  steps  He  trod. 
The  world's  false  lights,— its  wild  emotion, 

Shall  move  her  mind  no  more, 
The  star  which  wakes  her  soul's  devotion, 

Illumes  th'  eternal  shore. 


1     8 


.  Vain  dreams  of  youth  are  past  and  per'sh'd, 
While  youth  is  still  in  bloom ; 
Friends,  hones,  and  scenes,  once  loved  and  che> 


ished, 
Are  sank  in  memory's  tomb. 


„  I'^n 


I 


8. 
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Or  if,  when  met,  these  long  forsaken 

io  calm  delight  give  birth, 
The  wish-the  thought-their  presence  waken* 

Belongs  not  to  this  earth.  ^ 

"It  is  not  here  we  seek  our  treasure '» 
bhe  ones,  "  where  all  is  vain. 

Vl^'l  lT\^^^  short-lived  ple^ure, 

Which  folly  buys  from  pain. 
Be  mme  the  task  in  ev'rv  season, 

To  soothe  the  suff 'rer's  woe 
On  grief-wrung  thoughts  and  wand'ring  reason 

Sweet  Mercy  to  bestow. 

4.  "For  me  the  mean  thatch'd  hut  is  pleasant 

If  Mercy  there  can  find  ^ 

An  entirance  to  the  wretched  peasant. 

The  lowliest  of  his  kind. 
An  outcast!  truo— yetoh!  remember, 

1  follow'd  Him  whose  head 
Was  pillow'd  in  the  cold  December 

Upon  his  stable  bed." 

5.  Still  may  just  Heaven,  its  frowns  repressinsL 
roint  out  the  path  ye  go,  ^ 

And  crown  with  many  a  fruitful  blessing 

^  1  he  labors  ye  bestow. 
Till  in  that  land  where  grief  comes  never. 

And  weary  souls  find  rest, 
X  e  meet  for  ever,  and  for  ever 
Companions  of  the  blest       ^ 

W. 


-»*♦- 
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•<|.m^— extend*  from  the  BL  Sea  and  Russia,  N.,  to  Arabia,  & 
and  from  the  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean,  W.,  to  Persia,  E.    ft 
comprises  Asia  Minor  ;  Syria,  which  includes  the  ancient  Ghanatm, 
°**.T  j**^®**'"®*  ca^ed  Palcestina  from  the  Philistines  ;  Armenia,  so 
called  from  Aram,  son  of  Sem  ;  Koordistan  or  Assyria  (from  Asntr, 
a  descendant  of  Sem),  in  which  stood  Ninew;  Irak-Arabi,  originally 
♦    C%/iW«a,  afterwards  Babylonia,  from  Babylon;  and  Meaopotamiok 
{mtnot,  middle,  and  potamo$,  a  river),  lying  between  the  Euphratet 
and  Tigris,  and  comprising  portions  of  the  last  three  divisions. 
Ara  bia,  a  country  S.  of  A.  Turkey,  of  double  its  area,  but  possessiiif 
a  pop.  of  only  10  miU.,-- extends  from  Syria  and  Chaldaa,  N.,  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  S.,  and  from  the  Red  Sea,  W.,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf;  E.    It  still  retains  its  anoient  name  and  divisions :  these  ar« 
Arabia  Fetnea  (the  Stony,  K),  in  which  are  Mounts  Sinai  and 
Horeb ;  Arabia  Deserta  (the  Desert,  or  sandy,  in  the  middle) ;  and 
Arabia  Felix  (the  Happy,  S.),  now  Yemen.    Saba  was  at  the  S. 
Western  extremity  of  Arabia,  and  Arsinoe  or  Cleopatris,  now  Sues, 
at  the  N.  Western.     The  Arabs  are  descended  from  Ismael. 
Pxa'siA,  a  country  of  Asia,— half  the  area  of  Arabia,  with  1  mil.  io 
pop.  less  than  the  latter,— extends  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  tb« 
Caspian,  and  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  borders  of 
Alghanistao      Persia  Proper,  or  Pwm  (now  Pars,)  was  the  El<$m 
of  antiquity,  so  called  from  Sem's  eldest  son. 
Afghanistak',  a  country  as  large  as  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  only  haW 
Its  pop.,  extending  from  Tartary,  N.,  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.,  and 
from  India,  E.,  to  Persia,  W.     The  tract  anciently  called  Aria,  ex- 
tending from  Media  (which  was  the  country  along  the  S.  of  th« 
Caspian)  to    India,  included  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of 
A^hanistan. 
Hindootan'  or  Western  Peninsula,  or  India  from  the  Indus,  is  one- 
third  the  area  of  Europe,  or  equal  in  site  to  Arabia,  together  with 
half  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  has  a  pop.  of  141  mil.   A Jf.  India  intnt 
Gangem,— India,  within  the  Ganges. 
Eas'tkrn  Pknin'sula,  a  country  extending  from  Tibet  and  China,  N, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  a.  and  from  Bengal  Bay  and  Hindostan,  W- 
to  the  Chinese  Sea,  K     Area,  800,(K)0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  18  miL     A.If. 
India  extra  Gangem. — extra,  beyond. 
Chi'na,  a  country  N.  of  the  Ch.  Sea  and  the  E.  Peninsula,  of  the  8am« 
size  as  Hindostan,  with  about  half  the  pop.  of  all  Asia.    It  is  called 
by  the  natives  Tchfm'K<tne,—ihe  Centre  of  the  Earth. 
Tib'kt,  a  high  table-land  three  times  as  large  as  Spain,  with  a  pop. 
of  only  6  »il.,  is  N.  of  India.     It  is  styled  by  the  natives  Fw  or 
FuelCouehim,— 'the  Snowy  Land  of  the  North. 
Tar'taey  or  Tatary,  is  a  vast  tract  extending  the  whole  breadth  oi 
Asia,  S.  •f  Asiatic  Eussia.    Area,  nearly  4  mil.  sq,  m.  •  poo  11 
mil.     A.N.  Scytkia.  -i         >  t~f 

AwAT^io  Ri/s'su,  or  Siberia,  a  tract  E,  of  Russia  in  Europe,  anu  N. 
of  lartary,  1  ^  times  as  large  as  Persia  i  nop,  8  mil  A.K  Sarmaiim 
Asiatica.  ^    ' 

1.  This  grand  division  of  the  globe,  the  second  m 
rank  and  importance,  even  in  modern  times,  is  first  in 
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extent  and  population.  It  is  bounded,  north,  by  the 
Northern  Ocean ;  west,  by  Europe,  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the 
Red  Sea;  south,  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  e^JLst,  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  the  following  countries^ 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Hin- 
dostan,  Eastern  Peninsula,  China,  Tibet,  Eastern  or 
Chinese  Tartary,  Western  or  Independent  Tartary, 
and  Asiatic  Russia ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Isl- 
ands of  Japan.  Its  length  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  Tartary,  is  about  6000  miles ;  its 
breadth,  from  the  south  of  Malacca  to  Cape  Severo,  is 
5400  miles.  It  is  said  to  contain  16  millions  of  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  446  millions. 

2.  The  greater  portion  of  this  vast  continent  is  sit- 
uated in  the  north  temperate  zone ;  that  in  the  torrid 
zone  being  only  one-seventh,  and  that  in  the  frigid, 
one-seventeenth  of  the  entire.  Central  Asia  rises  to 
a  considerable  height  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  pla- 
teau, or  tabN-land,  from  four  to  ten  thousand  feet  in 
elevation,  which  gradually  descends  to  a  level  with 
the  lowlands,  by  which  this  elevated  mass  is  sur- 
rounded. Upon  the  eastern  or  highest  part  of  this 
plateau,  are  placed  the  lofty  Himalaya  mountains, 
which  are  the  highest  in  the  world ;  nature,  as  it  were, 
proportioning  the  superstructure  to  the  foundation  on 
which  it  was  to  be  erected.  Taurus  and  Caucasus 
mark  the  western  limits  of  this  plateau ;  the  Himalaya 
range,  and  its  branches,  the  southern;  while  the 
mountain-ranges  of  Western  China,  and  the  Alpine 
region  of  Da-uria,  mark  its  limits  on  the  other  sides. 

3.  All  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  have  their  sources  in 
the  highlands  of  this  middle  region.  The  Obi,  Yeni- 
sei, and  Lena,  with  their  tributaries,  discharge  their 
torrents,  under  seas  of  ice,  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
The  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hwang-ho  and 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  the  respective  courses  of  which  are 
2000  and  2900  miles,  rise  in  the  mountain  region  of 
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Eastern  Asia.  The  high  tides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
ascend  these  rivers  several  hundred  miles,  and  render 
them  navigable  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  Irrawadj,  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  Indus,  and 
Euphrates,  descend  from  the  western  terraces  of  this 
great  plateau,  and  carry  their  waters,  and  those  of  the 
lowlands  of  Southern  Asia,  which  they  traverse,  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Some  of  these  rivers,  as  the  Gan- 
ges and  Brahmapootra,  like  the  Nile,  inundate  the  ad- 
jacent countries  to  a  considerable  distance. 

4.  Asia,  on  account  of  its  immense  extent,  possesses 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  The  character  of 
Its  people  varies  with  their  climate.  The  Chinese  are 
remarkable  for  their  industry;  the  Hindoos  for  the 
opposite  quality ;  while  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  lead 
the  same  wandering  life  as  in  the  ancient  patriarchal 
times.  The  form  of  government  is  almost  universally 
despotic.  The  rapid  rise  and  disappearance  of  Asi- 
atic towns  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  slight  and 
perishable  nature  of  the  materials  which  form  the 
houses.  In  Arabia,  and  on  the  great  plateau,  where 
wood  is  scarce,  they  are  mere  tents,  covered  with 
skins  of  beasts,  or  with  stuff  made  of  their  hair  or 
wool.  In  India,  where  wood  is  abundant,  they  are 
formed  of  that  material,  but  so  slightly,  that  they  soon 
decay. 

6.  Asia  derives  its  name  from  a  city  called  Asia, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Asiones,  in  a  district  of 
Lydia.  The  name  of  the  city  was  first  extended  by 
the  Greeks  to  Asia  Minor,  and  ultimately  to  the 
other  regions  of  the  east.  CTntil  the  rise  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  it  o-cupied  t?  e  first  place  ip  ^he  historv 
of  mankind.  It  was  the  sc-  le  of  all  the  k  .:"^.g  events 
recorded  in  Sac  rod  Writ ;  of  the  err  .tion  of  mankind, 
the  delivery  of  the  law,  the  miraculous  favors  which 
God  OLstowed  upon  his  chosen  people,  of  our  re- 
demption by  his  only-begotten  Son,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  Church,  which  was  afterwards  to  ex- 
tend itself  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.    It  wa» 
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also  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  antiquity, 
a  great  part  having  been  successively  governed  by  the 
Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians,  GreeKs,  and  BomanSy 
though  the  ancient  conquerors  knew  little  of  India  oi 
of  China.  The  population  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
primitive,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  colonies  from 
Kassia,  and  the  European  settlements  in  Hindostan 
and  the  southeastern  islands. 

6.  Almost  the  entire  of  this  great  continent  is  re 
duced  to  the  very  lowest  state  of  moral  degradation, 
— its  people,  the  slaves  of  the  grossest  superstitions 
Attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  much  success,  to 
diflfuse  the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  them,  parti 
cularly  in  the  south  and  east ;  and  fatigue,  suffer 
ings,  and  persecutions,  are  being  daily  and  cheerfullj 
undergone  by   Catholic   Missionaries,  to  effect  thia 

glorious  object.  The  recent  persecutions  in  Coohin- 
Ihina  have  given  new  martyrs  to  the  Church  of  God, 
and  manifested  to  the  world,  that  she  still  posses8<si 
within  her  bosom  that  spirit  of  zeal,  fortitude,  ar4 
self-sacrifice,  for  which,  in  all  ages,  her  children  ham 
pv.culiarly  been  distinguished. 

C.  B. 
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PROPERTIES   OF  MATTER. 

Bo'nriOB,  n.,  a  building,  a  fabric.     F.  idifiee,  from  (L.)  adifiso, — ode* 

a  house,  and /a«o,  I  make  or  construct. 
8apa9'ity,  n.,  acuteneas  of  discovery ;  clearsightedness.     F.  $agaeitk 

from  (I  )  sagax,  wise,  and  this  from  sagire,  to  see  clearly. 
Vi'tal,  a.,  pertaining  to  life.     F.  and*3.  vital;  from  vita,  lu,  life. 
■  Msn'tal,  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind.    F.  and  S.  meTital,  frou 

menSi  L.,  the  mind. 
BfoD'ifT,  «.,  to  qualify,  to  temper ;  to  changi»  the  forn'  or  accidents  of 

a  vuiug,  bO  oa    to  ftiCiUc^   it   CO   a  certniii    iucESuTe  or  SlaatiarQ.      1a 

modijicare, — modus,  measure,  and /acerc,  to  reduce  or  bring  to. 
Fund  AMEN 'tai.,  a.,  essential ;  serving  as  a  basis  or  fcuudatioQ.      ?. 
fondamentel,  {rom /und'%t»,  L.,  a  foundation. 
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Ohem'ical,  a.,  relating  to  chemistry,  made  by  chomiatrv.  P  ekm 
mtque.     See  "  Chemiat,"  p.  62.  /  •▼ 

Dw80lv'bd  (diz),  pt.,  melted.  L.  diaaolutw,  from  dia,  and  toha.  ] 
loosen,  I  molt.  ^ 

lewi'TKD  ;)<.,  kindled,  or  set  on  fire.    F.  iffni«,  from  L,  i>m>,  fire. 

Kkvolvk',  v.,  to  roll,  to  turn  round  or  back.  L.  revolvo.-^4.  aa^ 
•ofvo,  I  roll,  ^ 

^''Io"?p7m''**'"u**^  P'i'^°5  "Phenomena."  p.  168;  "Physical,*  n 
62;  "Philosophy,"  p. '76;  "AppeUation,"  p.  16t.  *^ 

1.  If  it  excites  our  admiration,  that  a  varied  edifice, 
or  even  a  magnificent  city,  can  be  constructed  of  stone 
from  one  quarry,  what  must  our  feeling  be  to  leam 
how  few  an«l  simple  the  elements  are,  out  of  which 

'  the  sublime  fabric  of  the  universe,  with  all  its  orders 
of  phenomena,  has  arisen,  and  is  now  sustained! 
These  eleraents  are  general  facts  and  laws,  which 
human  sagacity  is  able  to  detect,  and  then  to  apply 
to  endleaa  purposes  of  human  advantage. 

2.  Now,  the  four  words,  atom,  attraction,  repulsion^ 
and  inertia,  point  to  four  general  truths,  which  ex- 
plain the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Bemg  so  general,  they  are  called  physical  truths, 
from  the  Greek  word  signifying  nature;  as  also, 
"truths  of  natural  philosophy,"  with  the  same 
meanmg;  and  sometimes,  "mechanical  truths,"  from 
their  close  relation  to  ordinary  machinery.  Thes© 
appellations  distinguish  them  from  the  remaining 
general  truths,  namely,  the  chemical  truths,  which 
regard  particular  substances,  and  the  vital  and  mental 
truths,  which  have  relation  only  to  living  beings. 
And  even  m  the  cases  where  a  chemical  or  vital  in- 
fluence operates,  it  modifies,  but  does  not  destroy 
the  physical  influence.  By  fixing  the  attention,  then^ 
on  these  four  fundamental  truths,  the  student  obtains, 
as  it  were,  so  many  keys  to  unlock,  and  lights  to 
illumine,  the  secrets  and  treasures  of  nature. 

3.  Every  material  mass  in  nature  is  divisible  into 
very  minute,  indestructible,  and  unchanging  particles,; 
—as  when  a  piece  of  any  metal  is  bruised,  broken,  cut, 
dissolved,  or  otherwise  transformed,  a  thousand  times, 
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but  can  always  be  exhibited  again  as  perfect  as  at 
liret.  This  truth  is  conveniently  recalled  by  ..giving 
to  th(3  particles  the  name  atom,  which  is  a  Greek  term, 
signifying  that  which  cannot  be  farther  cut  or  divided, 
or  an  exceedingly  minute  resisting  particle. 

4.  It  is  found  that  the  atoms  above  referred  to, 
whether  separate  or  already  joined  into  masses,  ae 
when  the  atoms  of  which  any  mass  is  composed,  are, 
by  an  invisible  influence,  held  together  with  a  certain 
degree  of  force;  tr  when  a  block  of  stone  is  similarly 
held  down  to  the  earth,  on  which  it  lies ;  or  when  the 
tides  on  the  earth  rise  towards  the  moon.  These  facts 
are  conveniently  recalled,  by  connecting  with  them 
the  word  attraction,  a  drawing  together,  or  gravitation. 

5.  Atoms,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  of  heat 
diffused  among  them,  have  their  mutual  attraction 
countervailed  or  resisted,  and  they  tend  to  or  sepa- 
rate ; — as  when  ice  heated,  melts  into  water ;  or  when 
water  heated,  bursts  into  steam ;  or  when  gunpowder 
ignited,  explodes.  Such  facts  are  conveniently  re- 
called  by  the  term  repulsion,  a  thrusting  asunder. 

6.  As  a  fly-wheel  made  to  revolve,  at  first  offers  re- 
sistance to  the  force  moving  it,  but  gradually  acquires 
speed  proportioned  to  that  force,  and  then  resists 
being  agam  stopped,  in  proportion  to  its  speed ; 
80,  all  bodies  or  atoms  in  the  universe  have  about 
them,  in  regard  to  motion,  what  may  be  figuratively 
called  a  stubbornness,  tending  to  keep  them  in  their 
»5xisting  state,  whatever  it  may  be ;  in  other  words, 
they  neither  acquire  motion,  nor  lose  motion,  nor 
bend  their  course  in  motion,  but  in  exact  proportion 
to  some  force  applied.  Many  of  the  motions  now 
going  on  in  the  universe  with  such  regularity — as 
that  turning  of  the  earth  which  produces  the  phe- 
nomena of  day  and  night — are  motions  which  began 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  continue  unvarying  in 
this  way.  Such  facts  a^  conveniently  recalled  by 
the  term  inertia, 

Arnott. 
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LESSON  XVIIL 


ON  THE  DUTIES  OP  SOHOOL-BOYS. 

Xnowlkdok  rnol'ledie),  n.,  learning,  informatioa ;  illuminatioa  of  Mm 

mind.     Ola  Eng.  knowleeh. 
Bxn'timbnt,  n.,  feeling,  sense.    F.  seniiment,  from  aentir,  to  feel 
EDOOA'TroN,  n.,  formation  of  manners;  the  act  of  training  the  habita 

and  affections ;  the  act  of  leading  or  drawing  forth  the  faculties  of 

tho  mind.     F.  Sdueation,  from  (L.)  educare,—-e,  and  dwsare,  to  lead 

forth. 
A.NOIKNT  (ane'-),  a.,  old ;  of  other  or  pa*t  times.     P.  aneitn.      Sea 

"  Antiquity,"  o.  48. 
Oa'AYoa,  n.,  an  eloquent  speaker ;  one  who  delivers  elaborate  speechee 

or  harangues.     L.  orator,  from  orare,  to  speak :— o»  (ort«,  the  geni- 
tive), the  mouth,  is  the  root 
Ambnd'hknt,  n.,  correction;   change  from  bad  for  the  better.     F. 

amendeTnent,  from  menda,  L.,  a  stein,  a  bleraiah. 
Pbob'ity,  n.,  rectitude,  integrity,  siLoerity.   F.  probiti,  from  probo,  I*, 

I  prove  or  approve. 
DiscEaN  (diz-zern'),  v.,  to  st'e  or  perceive  clearly  and  distinctly.     L. 

diwerno, — dis,  and  eet-no,  from  krino,  G,,  I  di.'Cern. 
No'ble,  a.,  generous,  spirited.    F.  and  S.  tu>ble ;    L.  nobili*,  fronr 

noseo,  I  know. 
Euula'tion.  n.,  rivalry,  competition.    F.  hnvdation,  from  temtdu$,  L., 

vying  with. 

1.  Almost  all  the  duties  of  acholars  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  one  piece  of  advice, — to  love  those  who 
teach  them,  as  they  love  the  knowledge  which  they 
derive  from  them ;  and  to  look  upon  them  as  fathers, 
from  whom  they  derive,  not  the  life  of  the  body,  but 
that  instruction,  which  is,  in  a  manner,  the  life  of  the 
soul.  Indeed,  this  sentiment  of  afiFe(  'on  and  respect 
suffices  to  make  them  apt  to  learn  durmg  the  time  of 
the'r  studies,  and  full  of  gratitude  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  It  seems  to  me  to  include  a  great  part  of 
what  is  tc  be  expected  from  them.  Docility,  which 
consists  in  submitting  to  directions,  in  readily  receiv- 
ing the  instructions  ot  their  masters,  and  in  reducing 
them  to  practice,  is  properly  the  virtue  of  scholars, 
as  that  of  masters  to  teach  well.  The  one  can  do 
nothing  without  the  other ;  and  as  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  laborer  to  sow  the  seed,  unless  the  earth,  after 
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having  opened  its  bosom  to  receive  it,  in  a  manner 
hatcliea,  warms,  and  moistens  it;  so,  likewise,  the 
good  fruit  of  instruction  depends  npon  a  good  cor- 
respondence between  .the  masters  and  the  scholars. 

2.  Gratitude  to  those  who  have  labored  in  our  edu- 
ofttion,  is  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  and  the  mark 
of  a  good  heart.  "Who  is  thei'i  among  us,"  says  an 
ancient  orator,  "that  has  been  instructed  with  any 
care,  who  is  not  highly  delighted  with  the  sight,  or 
even  the  bare  remembrance  of  his  teachers,  and  of  the 
place  where  he  was  taught  and  brought  up  ?" 

3.  An  ancient  philosopher  exhorts  young  men  to 
preserve  always  a  great  respect  for  their  masters,  to 
whose  care  they  are  indebted  for  the  amendment  of 
their  faults,  and  for  having  imbibed  sentiments  of 
honor  and  probity.  Their  exactness  displeases  some- 
times, at  an  age  when  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
judge  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  them ;  but  when 
years  have  ripened  our  understanding  and  judgment, 
we  then  discern  that  what  made  us  dislike  them,  is 
expressly  the  very  thing  which  should  make  us  esteem 
and  love  them. 

4.  Another  eminent  writer  of  antiquity,  after  hav- 
ing noted  the  different  characters  of  the  mind  in  chil- 
dren, draws,  in  a  few  words,  the  image  of  what  he 
judged  to  be  a  perfect  scholar,  and  certainly  it  is  a 
very  amiable  one.  "For  my  part,"  says  he,  "I  like 
a  child  who  is  encouraged  by  commendation,  is  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  glory,  and  weeps  when  he  is  out- 
done. A  noble  emulation  will  always  keep  him  in 
exercise,  a  reprimand  will  touch  him  to  the  quick, 
and  honor  will  serve  instead  of  the  rod.  We  neea 
not  fear  that  such  a  scholar  will  ever  give  himself  up 
to  sulkiness."  How  great  a  value  soever  this  writer 
puts  upon  the  talents  of  the  mind,  he  esteems  those 
of  the  heart  far  beyond  them,  and  looks  upon  the 
other  as  of  no  value  without  them.  He  declares,  he 
should  never  have  a  good  opinion  of  a  child  who 
placed  his  study  in  occasioning  laughter.     "  I  should 
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rather  chooat,"  added  he,  "  to  have  a  boj  dull  and 
Sicavy,  than  of  a  bad  disposition." 

*  ROLUV. 


A  QUARREL. — JOHN — PETEB. 

1.  John.  I  have  been  very  wron^  in  trving  to  vex 
you,  cousin ;  but  it  was  not  from  ill-will,  neither. — 
rETER.  I  know  it :  you  bore  me  no  ill-will :  we  are 
good  friends. — J.  But  it  was  wicked  in  me  to  say 
and  do  things  on  purpose  to  tease  you. — P.  If  you  did 
BO,  that  was  wicked:  but  it  was  nature. — J.  Surely, 
I  am  not  naturally  wicked? — P.  We  are  all  natu- 
rally wicked  and  naturally  good  too :  the  goodness 
of  your  nature  has  now  gotten  the  better. — J.  Do 
you  forgive  me? — P.  I  do  with  all  my  heart;  and 
if  you  ever  wish  me  ill  again,  pray  to  God  that  it 
may  come  to  pass. — J.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you 
think  I  will  ever  pray  God  that  any  ill  may  befall 
you? — P.  No;  I  am  certain  you  will  not,  nor  ever 
narm  me  in  deeds.  I  only  mean  to  give  you  a  test 
by  which  to  try  your  thoughts  and  words : — Do  not 
'  follow  in  thought  or  hy  loord  any  purpose  that  you  can- 
not commend,  to  Ood  by  prayer. 

H.  D.  B. 
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LAKE  OF  KILLARNEY. 
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PiOTVBGSQUE  (-resk')*  o-i  suitable  for  a  picture ;  fitted  for  the  purpoM 
of  a  painter.  I.  pittoreaco ;  L.  pictura,  a  picture,  (rom  picttim,  p. 
pt.  oi  pingo,  I  paint. 
Cascauk',  n.,  a  waterfall.  F.  cascade,  from  cado,  L.,  I  fall 
Inmsfai/lgn,  n.,  a  beauteous  island,  originally  called  Innis  Neuan,— 
innis,  ennis,  or  inch  (L.  tTisu/a),  uu  isluud,  nud  Neuan,  from  tiie 
father  of  St.  Finian,  the  founder  of  its  venerable  abbey  in  the  6th 
century. 
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*2/l"«";  •"  P™*:**^'"  *"■  gawdian.    P.  and  S.  ^ror.,  from  VL\ 
pater,  patria,  n  father.  ^  ,    *  "•  \i*; 

Am'nals  ft^,  chronological  records;  histories  digested  in  the  exact 
order  of  time,  or  according  to  the  year,  in  which  the  events  occurred 
b.  and  L.  annafes,  from  annus,  L.,  a  year 

WhS/"  i  !?"/l'  ••"'"bl'18:.  terrific  noise,  which  usually  follow, 
lightning.     A.S.  thunder;  L.  tonitru,  from  tono,  I  roar. 

kT'V/IT  ]•  "••  *^^.  «PPe«''ance  of  a  combination  of  objects  (in  a 
kr.2j^  "**~*"°'fu"^  P^^y*  ^«"  "''t^d  "°der  trees,  and  hence 

fiei\";5l;i^3Tby'rr  °'  ^  ^'^^^'  *'°"^^  p-p'^^y  •*  »^'- 

^iS"?!u ""  •?••  ^^l  Pr'^cipal  church  of  a  diocese ;  the  seat  of  episcc 
««P^/"    "''^y-    F-  ''«''*^''^«^«'  from  (G.)  yfcato,  and  *rfra,  a  seat 

flourish  without  culture.  L.  spontaneua.  Seep.  162  *^  ^ 
OAir  WOK.  n.,  an  unportable  gun.  F.  ean^n.  from  6.  ifcan'no,  reed. 
For  "Magnificence,"  see  p.  170;  "Summit,"  p.  96;  «Echo"tx  172- 

"  Indented,"  p.  94 ;  andf"  Boundary,"  p.  17.  ^       '  '  ^  "^ ' 

1.  Thk  lake  ofKillarnej,  in  the  province  of  Munsten 
and  county  of  Kerry,  affords  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  prospects  in  nature.    This  lake  is  divided 
I«£     rS?  P^^ V^"ed  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
ake^    The  northern,  or  lower  lake,  is  six  miles  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadthi    On  the  side 
of  one  of  the  mountains  is  O'Sullivan's  cascade,  which 
fells  into  the  lake,  making  a  noise  which  strikes  the 
spectator  with  awe.    The  view  of  this  sheet  of  water 
IS  uncommonly  fine,  appearing  as  if  descending  from 
an  arch  of  wood,  which  overhangs  it  above  seventy 
feet  m  height  from  the  point  of  view.    The  islands  are 
not  so  numerous  m  this  as  in  the  upper  lake;  but 
there  is  one  of  uncommon  beauty,  called  Innisfalkn, 
nearly  opposite  O'Sullivan's  cascade,  which  contain^ 
twenty  Irish  acres.    In  this  island  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Finian,  the  patron  saint 
of  those  parte,  the  situation  of  which  is  romantic  and 
retired.    There  was  formerly  a  chronicle  kept  in  this 
abbey,  called  the  Annals  of  Innisfalkn.    Thev  contain 
a  sketch  ot  universal  history,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to^  the  year  430 ;  but  from  that  period,  the 
anna.i3u  i^as  aaiply  prosecuted  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
down  to  his  own  time  (1216).    The  promontory  of 
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Mucross,  which  divides  the  UDuer  fW^m  ♦!,«  i 

all  tte^ntra^L^''    ftr  XoS  '^^T 
tant  mountains,  7 W  apDeara  an  n W  ^    ^«g .J^edis- 

and  Man^erton's  rnor:\^^;i^"^^^^ ^^ 

mit  soars  above  the  whole.  interesting  sum- 

duces  wonderf-rShols     A  SIT^  '"''''=''  P"" 

which  descends  a<^|.de,lrban50^4"'Thf, 
»U  of  water  is  supp  led  bv  a  fiw..il»,.  i„V  ," 

summit  of  the  mZtainXlled  the   nt  r  "T  '^-^ 
Bowl,  which,  on  account  of  Smmen,.^!f.*  ^"T 
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being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rathoms,  and  some  parte 
from  seventy  to  eighty  fathoms  deep. 

4.  The  island  of  Innisfallen,  in  the  lower  lake,  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  generally  the  dining  place,  where 
there  is  a  kind  of  hall  fitted  up  by  Lord  Kenmare. 
What  is  very  surprising  here,  is  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  the  arhutus,  or  strawberry-tree,  which  Ih 
found  in  great  plenty  and  perfection  in  many  of  these 
islands ;  it  was  probably  introduced  here  by  the  monks 
whc  inhabited  this  place  at  a  very  early  period.  This 
plant  was  not  much  known  about  London  so  late  as 
1770.  Near  the  lake  of  Killarney,  there  is  a  rich 
copper  mine  wrought,  which  produces  from  50  to  60 
tons  of  ore  per  week. 

Clarke^b  Wondkbb. 
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LESSON  XX. 


INNISFALLEN. 


1.  Sweet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well, 

May  calm  and  sunshine  long  be  thine  I 
How  fair  thou  art,  let  others  tell, 
While  but  to  feel  how  fair  is  mine  I 

2.  Sweet  Innisfallen,  fare  thee  well, 

And  long  may  light  around  thee  smile^ 
As  soft  as  on  that  evening^ell. 
When  first  I  saw  that  fairy  Isle. 

3    Thou  wert  too  lovely,  then,  for  one 
Who  had  to  turn  to  paths  of  care. 
Who  had  through  vulgar  crowds  to  run, 
And  leave  thee  bright  and  silent  thera, 

4.  No  more  along  thy  shores  to  roam, 
But  on  the  world's  dim  ocean  tost, 
Dream  of  thee  sometimss,  as  a  home 
Of  sunshine  he  had  seen  and  lost 
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6.  Far  better  in  thy  weeping  hours, 
To  part  from  thee  ais  I  do  now, 
When  mist'is  o'er  thy  blooming  bowers^ 
Like  sorrow's  veil  on  beauty's  brow. 

6.  For  though  unrivall'd  still  thy  grace, 

Thou  dost  not  look,  as  then,  too  blest, 
But  in  thy  shadows,  seem'st  a  place 
"Where  weary  man  might  hope  to  rest— 

7.  Might  hope  to  rest,  and  find  in  thee, 

A  gloom  like  Eden's  on  the  day 
He  left  its  shade,  when  every  tree, 
Like  thine,  hung  weeping  o'er  his  way, 

8.  Weeping  of  smiling,  lovely  Isle  I 

And  still  the  lovelier  for  thy  tears — 
For  though  but  nu-e  thy  sunny  smile, 
'Tis  heaven's  own  glance  when  it  appear* 

9.  Like  feeling  hearts,  whose  joys  are  few, 

But  when  indeed  they  come,  divine 

The  steadiest  light  the  sun  e'er  threw 
Is  lifeless  to  one  glance  of  thine. 

Moojti. 
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FRAGMENT. 

Here  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  vnshes  blest/ 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fiugers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  &  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

CoLLnra. 
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§  6.    LESSON  L 

THE  FINAL  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  TEMPLE 

Halo'nitt,  n.,  malice,  ill-will.  F.  maligniti,  which  is  the  opposite 
of  beniyniti.  as  (L.)  mali,  ill,  is  of  beni,  right  or  well 

Extirpate  (ek-ster'-pate),  «.,  to  eradicate  or  root  out  L.  exttirpart 
(ex,  and  stirpa,  the  root),  to  root  out. 

Impzous  (im'-pe-u8),  ungodly,  irreligious,  wicked.  L  impiua, — im,  and 
pius,  dutiful,  pious. 

Tri'uuph  (umf),  n.,  the  feeling  of  exultation  and  gladness.  L.  tri- 
umphus  ;  G.  thriamboa, — thria,  fig-leaves,  and  amphi,  around  ;  be- 
cause the  soldiers  of  Bacchus  returned  frona  their  Indian  victory 
wearing  garlands  of  fig-tree  leaves. 

Enthu'siasm  (en-thu'-zhe-azm),  «.,  wild  joy ;  that  temper  of  mind  in 
which  the  iniagination  has  ^ot  the  better  of  the  judgment : — it  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  divme  motion  or  inspiration.  F.  enthtui- 
asrne ;  O.  enthousiasmos,  from  entheos, — en,  and  Tfieoa,  God. 

Apos'tate,  n.,  one  who  has  renounced  or  forsaken  his  religion.  F. 
apostnt,  from  (G.)  apo,  and  histemi,  I  stand. 

Opptto'BRiOM,  n.,  contempt  L.  opprobrium, — 06,  and  probrum,  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  virtue ;  disgrace,  infamy. 

Tkbrif'io,  a.,  alarming,  formidable.  L.  terrijicua,  from  terreo,  1  ter- 
rify, I  frighten. 

OBEr/oBY  (St.),  n.,  a  watcher,  from  (G.)  ^regoreo,  I  watch :— St  Greg- 
ory was  a  doctor  of  the  Church  and  bishop,  and,  from  his  profound 
skill  in  sacred  learning,  is  styled  the  TheuK>gian.  He  was  bora  be> 
tween  the  years  308  and  818,  in  the  territory  of  Nazianzum,  in 
Cappadocia,  Asia-Minor.  To  a  villain  who  had  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate liim,  he  said,  "  May  God  forgive  you  ;  his  gracious  preserva- 
tion obliges  me  freely  to  pardon  you." 

Ohbys'ostom  (St.  John),  n.,  golden  mouth, — (G.)  chryseos,  golden,  and 
atoma,  mouth, — a  surname  given  to  St  John  on  account  of  the 
fluency,  sweetness,  and  purity  of  his  eloquence.  This  great  bishop 
and  doctor  of  the  Churcn  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  844.  Writing  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  from  the  place  of  his  exile  in  Armenia, 
he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  I  daily  exult,  and  am  transported  with 
joy  under  my  sufferings,  in  which  I  find  a  hidden  treasure." 

For  "  Ingenuity,"  see  p.  19  ;  "  Intervals,"  and  "  Phenomenon,"  p.  29  ; 
"  Manifestation,"  p.  57  ;  "  Ecclesiastical,"  p.  166  ;  "  Testimony,"  p. 
10  ;  and  "  Historians,"  p  82. 

1.  The  emperor  Julian,  the  immediate  successor  of 

apostatizcu  irom  tue 


Christian  faith,  openly  professed  himself  a  pagan,  and 
endeavored,  by  every  means  which  the  most  rnalig- 
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nant  ingenuit,  could  devise,  to  extirpate  the  religion 
he  had  abancfoned  All  his  efforts  Lre  unavailSg" 
..^n  t%.  ""^'l  ^^ahgnity  of  the  impious  prince  wm 
soon  to  furnish  additional  testimony  to  the  divinity  of 
Zt^'  '"Tu"'  f  ^.*^*he  truth  and  perpetuity  o/his 
doctrine  The  Jewish  temple  had  long  teen  in  ruin^ 
'^  rr^""'.  .abolished  and  almost  forgotten      ffi 

ckL  Tk ^''''^■^'^^^"'''  himself  had  expressly  de- 
i  fn^i.  T  ''^^''^^  '^.",^°^  '^  «^°"ld  remain  upon 
another.  In  order  to  falsify  these  predictions  and 
thus  to  render  the  Christian  religion  contemptible 

ged  them  to  renew  their  ancient  sacrifices,  and,  as  Je- 

S  .tf^  ^""'^  r?'/?.^''  ^  ^®  ^ff«^«d.  Jie  promised  to 
^^  tvf^^n  ^^^^\^^"g  their  temple.     &  then  co? 
lected  the  ablest  workmen  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
hired  numerous  laborers,  and  committed  the  suS: 

Sroffitei^!^^  ^^^'  ^  ^^^p^-'  °-  ^^  ^-  --t 

from  ^I'nofr'f  f«Pa"'ed  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem 
f^T.t    P^^^,^^  t^e  world,  proclaiming  everywhere, 

fh^t,  •  *i^^  ""'S^t  participate  in  the  glory  of 
tjnlTJf'  *^/7^°^«^  of  every  rank  aliste^d  in 
^^£  f«  ^  foundations,  and  carried  their  enthusiasm 
™  ^^^^"^r  *^\^^bbish  in  their  gowns  and 
m^.?f?n  ^^!  "'"^^  contributed  their  most  costly  orna- 
ments, and  It  IS  even  said,  that  either  throuc^h  resoect 
or  ostentation,  several  of  the  spades  and  baskeL  u^d 

Thl  ll^rr'"''!^^  '^'  ^^^^'  ^''^  "^^de  of  silver 
Inl/  1  '  h^u*^?  ^^J^^*  ^  opprobrium,  now  sud- 
denly eevated  by  the  protection  oV  the  imperial  apos- 
tote,  failed  not  to  insult  the  Christians  in  every  poC  ' 
l:!l"J5_"_^\^-  Th«  ^oly  bishop,  St.  Cyril,  on^r^- 
udxu  xxoui  uamshment,  witnessed  their-efibrts  without 

wonH  i.'^''^*'^"-    ^'  ^"^«^  *^«  faithful  that  they 
«rould  soon  receive  a  striking  demonstration  of  thi 
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tmpotency  of  men,  and  of  the  extravagance  of  tWir 
opposition  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

3.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  were  easily 
destroyed,  so  that,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  not  a  stone  was  left  upon  a  stone.     Ihe 
foundations  of  the  intended  building  were  prepared, 
but  as  soon  as  the  first  stones  were  laid,  a  frightlul 
earthquake  threw  them  from  their  places,  and  scat- 
tered them  to  a  considerable  distance.     The  greater 
part  of  the  neighboring  buildings  were  destroyed ; 
amongst  others,  the  porticoes  to  which  the  Jewish 
workmen   had   retired;    all   of  whom  were   either 
maimed  and  bruised,  or  crushed  to  death  beneath  the 
ruins.      Whirlwinds   arose,  which  swept  away  the 
lime,  sand,  and  other  materials,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  immense  quantities.    But  a  still  more  awtul 
phenomenon  presented  itself:  large  balls  of  tire  were 
thrown  up  from  the  foundations,  which  rolled  with 
terrific  rapidity  in  every  direction,  overwhelming  the 
workmen  and  consuming  them  to  the  bones,  or  redu- 
cing them  entirely  to  ashes.    In  a  few  moments  the 
entire  scene  became  a  desert.     The  flames  spread 
themselves  to  a  building  at  some  distance,  in  which 
the  hammers,  pickaxes,  and  other  tools  of  the  work- 
men were  deposited,  and  instantly  melted  them  down. 
A  stream  of  liquid  fire  flowed  around  the  place,  burst- 
ing forth  at  intervals,  and  burning  and  scorching  the 
wretched  Jews,  on  whom  it  exclusively  exercised  its 
fury     This  terrible  phenomenon  was  repeatedly  re- 
newed during  the  day.    At  night  crosses  were  seen 
imprinted  on  the  garments  of  the  Jews,  which  no 
efforts  could  possibly  wash  out,  and  a  bright  shining 
cross  appeared  in  the  heavens,  which  extended  troyn 
Calvary  even  to  Mount  Olivet.    The  obstinate  Jews 
returned  frequently  to  the  work,  but  were  each  time 
miraculously  forced  to  retire ;  so  that  many  among 
them,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  tue  idOiavers 
openly  confessed  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
begged  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
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i.  This  extraordinary  manifestation  of  divme  power 
is  mentioned  by  all  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  even 
bv  several  pagans.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Am- 
brose, and  St.  John  Chrysostom  speak  of  it  as  a  fact 
of  recent  occurrence,  of  which  their  auditors  were 
themselves  ej^e- witnesses.  St.  Chrysostom  in  partic- 
ular adds,  that  the  foundations  dug  by  the  Jews  were 
yet  to  be  seen,  and  served  as  indisputable  evidence 
of  what  impiety  had  attempted,  but  could  not  ac- 
complish. 

Bercastkl. 
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LESSON  II. 

SILK. 

Bruc,  n.,  the  material  as  spun  in  threads  by  the  worm,  or  a  nianufae- 
tftre  of  that  material.  Dan.  silk,  from  serieum,  L.,  sericon,  G.,  from 
the  Seres,  (the  people  of  Cathay,)  wlio  took  their  name  from  »er, 
<he  worm,  abounding  in  their  woods,  which  produces  the  silk. 

I*Roo(ro'T[ON,  «.,  the  thing  made,  produced,  or  brought  forth.  F.  pro- 
duction, from  (L.)  producere — pro,  and  ducere,  to  lead  or  bring. 

Con'stitutes,  v.,  forms  or  makes; — from  (L.)  constituo, — con,  and 
xtatito,  I  make,  place,  or  appoint. 

Exvkl'op,  v.,  to  cover  round,  to  roll  in  or  involve.  F.  mveloper  ;  L 
involvo, — in,  and  volvo,  I  roll  or  fold. 

OaaYaALTS,  (kria'),  n.,  the  primary  visible  change  of  any  species  of 
worm  to  the  fly  state.  L  chrysalis,  a  worm,  of  which  comes  the 
butterfly,  from  (G.)  ehrysos,  gold, — in  allusion  to  the  color  of  sev- 
oi-al  of  that  species. 

Emkegk',  «.,  to  come  forth,  to  rise  out  of  (any  thing  in  which  it  is 
covered).     See  "Emergency,"'  p.  144. 

Glu'tinous,  a.,  tenaoious,  viscid,  gluey.  F.  glutineux,  from  (L.)  glutevi, 
glne,  and  this  from  (G.)  glia,  any  adhesive  substance. 

Bhocade',  n.,  silk  or  satin  striped  with  gold  or  silver.  S.  brocado  i 
F.  broeard,  from  broche,  the  needle  or  lx)flkin  used  in  embroidery. 

Vki/vet,  fj.,  silk  with  soft,  short  fur  upon  it.  I.  vclluto,  from  villo, 
wooUiness. 

Oii'mate,  n..  a  term  applied  to  a  region  differing  in  temperature  fr()m 
another.  F.  climat,  from  (G.)  Mima,  the  bending  of  the  heavens, 
itoiXi  klino,  I  bend. 

For  "Lustre,"  see  p.  94;  and  "Transparent,"  p.  129. 

1.  Silk  is  the  production  of  a  caterpillar,  and  con- 
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stitutes  the  covering  in  which  it  envelops  itself  when 
it  changes  from  the  larva  or  disguised  state,  to  that  of 
the  chrysalis.  From  the  latter  inanimate  condition 
it  emerges  as  a  moth,  and  having  laid  its  eggs,  it  soon 
dies. 

/ 
2.  The  cocoon,  or  web  of  the  silk- worm,  is  an  oval 
ball  of  silk,  which  it  has  spun  out  of  a  substance  se- 
cretedin  its  own  body.  The  shades  of  the  silk  vary 
from  the  palest  straw-color  to  deep  yellow.  In  a 
state  of  nature  the  silk-worms  form  their  cocoons 
upon  the  mulberry-tree  itself,  where  they  shine  like 
golden  fruits  amidst  the  leaves:  but  the  colder  climates 
of  Europe  will  not  allow  of  their  being  reared  in  the 
open  air.  They  are,  in  consequence,  kept  in  warm 
but  airy  rooms,  and  fed  with  mulberry-leaves  till  they 
are  fully  grown.  They  change  their  skin  several  times 
while  they  are  in  the  caterpillar  state ;  at  length  they 
become  so  full  of  the  silky  matter,  that  it  gives  them 
a  yellowish  tinge :  they  then  cease  to  eat.  At  this 
indication  of  their  approaching  change,  twigs  are 
placed  over  them  upon  little  stages  of  wicker-work, 
on  which  they  immediately  begin  to  form  their  webs. 
When  these  are  finished,  the  downy  matter  on  the 
outside,  called  Jloss,  is  taken  off,  and  the  cocoons  are 
thrown  into  warm  water,  to  dissolve  the  glutinous 
particles  which  has  caused  the  silk  to  adhere:  the 
ends  of  the  threads  being  found,  several  are  joined 
together  and  wound  upon  a  reel ;  this  is  called  raw- 
siUc.  It  next  undergoes  an  operation  to  cleanse  it, 
and  render  it  more  supple ;  after  which  it  is  twisted 
into  threads  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  as  re- 
quired by  the  weaver ;  in  this  state  it  is  called  throum- 
silk.  The  excellence  of  silk,  as  a  material  for  dress, 
consists  in  its  strength,  lightness,  lustre,  and  its  being 
capable  of  taking  the  finest  dyes.  Silk  may  be  made 
into  substances  varying  in  thickness,  from  the  finest 

laiiBpaicnii  ^a,u.:cjx:  tv/  luc  xluucol  \civuus  UUU  UlUUilUUS. 

Our  manufactures  are  supplied  with  silk  chiefly 
from  China,  I'ersia,  and  Italy.     France  is  the  most 
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northern  climate  in  which  silk  is  produced  in  mj 
quantity 
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LESSON  nr. 

nature's  miracles. 

What  prodigies  can  Power  Divine  perform 

More  grand,  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 

And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ? 

Familiar  with  th'  effect,  we  slight  the  cause, 

And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course, 

And  regular  return  of  genial  months, 

And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 

See  naught  to  wonder  at.    Should  God  again, 

As  once  in  Gabaon,  interrupt  the  race 

Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun, 

How  would  the  world  admire !     But  speaks  it  leas 

An  agency  Divine,  to  make  him  know 

The  moment  when  to  sink,  and  when  to  risCj 

Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course  ? 

All  we  behold  is  miracle :  but,  seen 

^b  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 

Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved, 

While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtile  lymph 

Through  th'  imperceptible  meandering  veins 

Of  leaf  and  flower?    It  sleeps ;  and  th'  icy  touch 

Of  unprolific  winter  has  impress'd 

A.  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 

But,  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months, 

And  all  shall  be  restored.    These  naked  shoots, 

Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 

Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 

Shall  put  th<eir  graceful  foliage  on  again, 

And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread 

Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than'they  have  lost 

From  death  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 

la  nature's  progress  when  she  lectures  man 
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In  heavenly  truth  ;  evincing,  as  she  rnjA:es 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  workB 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his, 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place, 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.     Ana  the  fairer  forma, 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 

[le  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 

A.nd  marshals  all  tlie  order  of  the  year; 

lie  marks  the  bounds,  which  Winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  its  pointed  fury:  in  itscasGj 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 

Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art; 

A.nd,  ere  one  flow'ry  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

The  Lord  of  all.  Himself  through  all  diffused, 

Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 

Whose  cause  is  God.     One  spirit — His, 

Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleeding  brows— 

Rules  universal  nature.     Not  a  flower 

i3ut  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain. 

Of  his  unrivall'd  pencil.     He  inspires 

Their  balmy  odors,  and  imparts  tneir  hues, 

And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes, 

in  grains  as  countless  as  the  seaside  sands, 

The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 

Happy  who  walks  with  him  I  whom  what  he  finds 

Of  flavor  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower, 

Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 

In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 

To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 

Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 

C0WPK»» 
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CHANCE. 


Chance  can  do  nothing — ^there's  no  turn  of  earth, 
No,  not  the  blowing  of  the  summer-wind, 
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Or  the  unstable  sailing  of  a  cloud, 

Much  more  the  destiny  of  mighty  states      , 

But  hath  a  will  that  orders  it.     ^  ' 

ClV)LT. 


LESSON  IV. 

IRISH  MUSIC. 

iH'rELLEcr,  n.,  the  fftc.lty  of  mind  which  perceives  or  iiti.lerstandi 
P.  x^Uellec  ;  from  (LO  m/.%.r.._.„<.r.  and /«<7«-*toX^^ 

Ex W  fr^'''"'"  •  '"  "'"  "■■  P'^'-^«'^«  ^''«  difference  be'tween       ' 
ii-x  QLisKE.  a.,  consummate,  perfect— consequently,  such  aa  would  ha 

^7tn^;r.r;ii  ";•  f  r*  ''^"°"  ^^T'  *''«  "^^^t'  harmonious  sounds  or 

Rktbn'tivkne88,  h.,  having  the  quality  of  retention  or  of  holdinir  or 
keepmg  m  the  memory.  («  ^etenuLr  ^nd"nMerFfSZ 
i^)retineo,-re,Hndleneo,l  hold,  keep,  or  retain. 

0ARR.cKKKa'ou8   f,.,  a  Small  town  in  Antrim,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 

rock,— the  castle  etjinds  on  a  rocyfc,— and  Feraua.  from  a  kinff  said 
to  have  been  drowned  near  it.  ^  ^ 

^Z°.'  ?"n''iT'"'i-''^''  ?  P"***-    '"^^  kind  of  song  sung  by  the  bards 

Ts  w":l*£r;'  '^T^^^^-  *'^'-'"*'  *«  ^^^^^^  becfus^their  but 
riess  was  to  k  idle  warlike  courage  by  their  son.^.     The  Druids  of 

suSrlo  thil'^^'r  ''''  r?'  ?"d  ^«'«'  ^y  tJ^^ir  learning. tStW 
ZreZlt7i:u::r'''  ^^«^^-°'-»-  wereforbiddeal^cultJ 

^Tn' truml'nr;  ^^^  ''"'  f  T^'1^  ''^'^''^'^  ««"g«  *«  'tringed  or  other 
andaTr.Uing/"''"'^"*'  '""  '"^'''''  G..  I  touch'(the  striags^ 

place  '*KP^^^**'*-AW  or  A«jdo,  under,  and  rtM««i,  I  put  or 
flKATu'iTous.  a  voluntary;  granted  from  mere  kindness— in  this 
AA8UMP  TioN,  n    the  supposition  of  any  thing  without  farther  oroi). 

''id^SliCSJPp'll'  "^^'""'"•"  f-  '"••  ■•  Monastery,"  p.«; 

How  little  music,  though  so  powerful  in  its  influenoe 
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on  llie  feelings,  either  springs  from,  or  is  dependent 
upon   intellect,' appears  from  the  faet,  that  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  effusions  of  this  art  have  had  the  t 
oricrin  among  people  the  most  simple  and  unartiflcial , 
no?cari  all  thit  taste  and  science  bring  afterwards  to 
the  task,  do  more,  in  general,  than  diversify,  by  new 
cjiTibinatioas,  those  first  wild  strains o.  gayety  or  pas- 
sion  into  which  nature  had  infused  her  original  xuspi- 
ration     In  Greece,  the  sweetness  of  the  ancient  music 
haraiready  been  lost,  when  all  tbe  other  arts  were 
but  on  their  way  to  perfection;  and  from  the  account 
given  by  Giraldus  fiambrensis  of  the  Irish  harpers 
of  the  twelfth  century,  it  may  be  inferred  that    he 
melodies  of  the  country,  at  the  earlier  period  of  whicU 
we  are  speaking,  were,  in  some  degree,  l^^o  the  tirst 
music  of  the  inftint  age  of  Greece,  and  nartook  of  he 
freshness  of  that  morning  of  mmd  and  hope,  which 
was  then  awakening  around  them. 

2  With  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  ancient  Irish 
haro  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an3r  tbing 
Satelv  ascertainedrbut,  from  that  retontivene^^^ 
of  all  beloncring  to  the  past  which  characterized  tliis 
peopL  r^^^^^^  most  probable  that  their  favonte 
Fnstmment  was  kept  sacredly  unaltered ; .  and  remained 
the  same,  perhapsfin  later  times,  when  it  charmed  the 
e^L  of  English  poets  and  philosophers,  a^  when  it  had 
been  modulated  by  the  bard,  Cronan,  in  the  sixth  cer^ 
tury,  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  Kee. 

3  It  would  appear  that  the  church  music,  likewise, 
of  the  Irish,  enjoyed  no  inconsiderable  repute  m  the 
seventh  century,  'as  we  find  Gertrude,  the  daughter  oj 
the  potent  mayor  of  the  palace,  Pepm,^  sendmg  to  Ire- 
land  for  persons  qualified  to-mstrirct  the  nuns  of  the 
abbey  of  Nivelle  in  psalmody;  and  the  great  monas. 
tery  of  Bangor,  or  Benchoir,  near  Carrickfergus,  is 
auDDOsed.  bv  Ware,  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
wfate  choir  which  belonged  to  it. 

4    A  certain  sect  of  antiquarians,  whose  favorite  ob- 
ject is  to  prove  that  the  Irish  Church  was  in  no 
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respect  connected  with  Home,  haVe  imagined  some 
mode  bv  whicii,  througrh  the  medium  of  Asiatic  mis- 
sionaries,  her  chant,  or  psalmody,  might  have  been 
derived  to  her  directly  from  the  Greeks.  But  their 
whole  hypothesis  is  shown  to  be  a  train  of  mere  gra- 
tuitous assumption ;  and  it  is  little  doubted,  that  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Latin  or  Gregorian  chants  by 
St.  Malachy,  which  took  place  in  the  twelfth  Century, 
the  style  of  music  followed  by  the  Irish,  in  their  church- 
service,  was  that  which  had  been  introduced  by  St, 
Patrick  and  his  companions  from  Gaul. 

Moore. 
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LESSON  V. 


AFRICA. 

Av'rioa,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world.  It  is  three  times 
as  large  as  Europe,  with  only  one-third  the  pop.  of  the  latter. 
Africa  has,  therefore,  only  7  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m.,  Europe,  68 ; 
hence,  Europe  is,  relatively,  9  times,  and  absolutely,  3^  times  as 
populous  as  Africa.  The  name  Africa  was  given  sometimetn  to  the 
koman  Province,  and  sometimes  to  the  vast  tract  W.  of  the  Sinua 
Arabieus,  or  Red  Sea. 

Bar'sauv  (States),  a  general  name  for  the  countries  lying  along  the 
Soutiiern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Egypt, 
The  B.  States  are  2,700  m.  long,  and  160  m.  broad  ;  pop.  10  mil. 
Barbary  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the 
Berbers. 

MoRoc'co,  an  extensive  empire  in  Barbary.  Its  chief  town,  Morocco, 
or  Morakash,  was  founded  in  1052.  Morocco,  in  Ar.  means  the 
Extreme  West,  in  reference  to  the  other  B.  States.  It  formed, 
together  with  Fez  or  Faz,  the  ancient  Mauritania. 

Aloikub',  one  of  the  B.  States,  and  formerly  the  grand  seat  of  pirati- 
cal warfare,  is  now  in  pos-^ession  of  tht  French.  Its  chief  town  is 
Algiers  or  Algier,  froni  Al-Jezirah,  the  island  (opposite  the  city^, 
now  connected  with  the  city.     A.N.  Nnmidia. 

To'nis,  Teip'oli,  and  Bar'ca,  the  remaining  States  of  Barbary.  Tho 
ancient  Cartliage  stood  near  the  first  named.  Tunis  was  calleil 
Africa  Propria  ;  and,  thouijh  small,  had  a  greater  number  of  town« 
than  the  other  States,  owing  to  its  higher  degree  oi  civilization 
A.N.  of  Tripoli,  Tripolitana,  and  of  Barca,  Lybia,  in  which  was  the 
city  of  "  Cyrene." 
E'oTpT,  Nu'bia,  ana  ^byssin'ia,  or  the   "Region  of  the   Nile,"  is 
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called  N.  Eastern  Africa,  and  ooinprides  the  countries  borderinc  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled  bj 
the  immediate  descendants  of  Cham,  son  of  Noe.  In  Lower 
Egypt  was  Alexandria,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In  Up- 
per Egypt  was  Thebte  or  Diospolis,  said  to  have  100  gates.  Egypt 
oontiiins  150,000  sq.  m.,  the  habitable  part  of  which  lies  along  the 
Delta,  or  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  is  4,500  s^.  m.  in  area,  with  a  pop. 
of  2  mil  A.N.  ^g^pttia.  Nubia  contams  860,000  sq.  m. ;  popt 
2  mil.  Abyssinia  ts  twice  the  area  of  Egypt,  with  more  thaa 
double*its  pop.    Nubia  and  Abyssinia  were  the  ancient  JEthiopia. 

Nile,  a  celebrated  river  of  N.  Eastern  Africa,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  great  streams — the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  from  tJw 
S.E.,  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  from  the  S.W.  At 
the  point  of  junction,  the  former  is  1,300  feet  in  breadth,  the  latter 
1,800.     The  Delta  is  formed  by  these  two  branches. 

Sbnkgam'bia,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  so  called  from  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia — the  former  950,  the  latter  690  miles  in 
length — which  flow  through  if  into  the  Atlantic. 

Oafkra'ria,  a  countij  .?  Southern  Africa.  Oaffraria  sigfiities  the 
country  of  the  Caffrea  or  Infidels;  the  natives  call  themselves  the 
Koussit,  and  will  not  recognize  any  other  name. 

Oisis  or  Auasis  (o'-a-sis),  a  Coptic  or  Egyptian  word,  preserved  by 
the  Arabs,  signifying  a  small,  inhabited  tract,  surrounded  by  vast 
deserts,  like  an  isdand  in  the  ocean. 

1.  Africa,  considered  in  relation  to  its  place  ou 
the  map  of  the  world,  forms  ..a  extensive  continent, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is 
bounded,  north,  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  vjest,  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  south,  by  the  Southern  Ocean ; 
and  east,  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  length  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  nearly  5,000  miles ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Verde  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  about  4,500.  It  contains  eleven  millions 
of  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  seventy  millions. 
Its  principal  divisions  are,  Barhary,  comprehending 
Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Fez,  and  Morocco; 
Sahara,  or  .the  Great  Desert,  Senegambia,  Upper 
Guinea,  and  Lower  Guinea;  Cape  Cohny,  Caflfrari.'i, 
and  the  country  of  the  Hottentots ;  Mocaranga,  Mo- 
zambique, Zanguebar,  Ajan,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
Egypt ;  and  Negroland  or  Nigritia,  or  (as  the  Arabs 
call  It)  Soudan^  comprehending  Timbuctoo,  Bambarra, 
Iloussa,  Bournou,  and  Darfur.  The  interior  and  the 
southern  part  of  Africa  we»e  totally  unknown  to  the 
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groat  nations  of  antiquity.     There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  they  thought  of  extending  their  con- 
quests  to  regions  which,  on  account  of  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  they  deemed  uninhabitable.     To  the 
Portuguese,  who,  in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
discovered  and  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
are  we  indebted  for  our  first  knowledge  of  the  shape 
and  extent  of  this  continent.  ,  They  remained  stran- 
gers,  however,  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
notwithstanding  the  enterprise  of  modern  travellers, 
we  are  yet  comparatively  unacquainted  with  these 
vast  regions ;  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the 
burning  sands  of  the  deserts,  and  the  total  absence  of 
interior  communication  by  water,   presenting  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  our  inquiries.    One  peculiarity  of 
Africa  is,  that  it  is  situated  almost  entirely  within 
the  torrid  zone,  and  thus  placed  under  the  immediato 
dominion  of  the  sun,  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  at  least  one-half  of  this  vast  continent  is  con- 
verted into  hot  and  sandy  deserts. 

2.  The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  with  the  exception 
of  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  extends 
across  the  entire  continent,  presenting  a  dry  and 
and  waste,  in  which,  for  several  days,  the  traveller 
meets  not  a  single  drop  of  water,  nor  the  slightest 
trace  of  life  or  vegetation.  ^  The  sands  are  occasion- 
ally raised  in  large  masses,  which  roll  along  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and.  beneath  which,  it  is  said 
large  caravans,  and  even  whole  tribes,  have  been 
sometimes  buried.  Small  spots  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility,  called  oases,  are  interspersed  through  this 
vast  desert,  which  serve  as  agreeable  resting-places 
for  the  traveller.  They  are  densely  peopled,  carefully 
cultivated,  and  governed  by  petty  princes. 

J.  ^:  ^'^^^o^^tries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  were 
'^'f-'^iP'j'^"^"  ^"  ancient  history.  liJ^ypt  had  attained 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
and  Carthage,  the  first  commercial  nation  of  anti- 
quity,  disputed  with  Eome  the  empire  of  the  world. 
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These  countries  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility, 
and  might,  under  proper  culture,  be  made  to  VM 
with  the  most  favored  regions  of  the  earth.  The 
countries  along  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  are 
also  fruitful,  producing  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and 
plants  of  extraordinary  size. 

4.  The  Nile  is  the  only  river  in  Africa,  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude,  wliich  falls  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
are  numerous,  but  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  the  great  rivers  of  other  continents.  The  prin- 
cipal are — the  Niger,  Senegal,  Gambia,  Rio  Grande, 
Congo,  and  Orange.  The  Zambezi  flows  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  termination  of  the  Niger  was 
long  unknown ;  it  is  now  generally  believed,  that 
after  a  course  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  Nile,  it 
flows  through  different  mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin. 
Numberless  African  rivers  never  reach  the  ocean,  but 
terminate  in  lakes,  or  are  lost  in  the  sand. 

5.  The  mountains  of  Africa  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  breadth  than  height ;  they  form,  as  it  were,  one 
great  plateau^  presenting  towards  each  coast  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces,  on  which,  during  the  rainy  season, 
jmmense  sheets  of  water,  or  temporary  lakes,  are  form- 
ed. These  overflow  their  boundaries,  and  pour  down 
large  volumes  of  water,  which  cause  the  regular  annual 
overflowing  of  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  and  of 
many  minor  rivers. 

6.  Africa,  considered  either  in  a  political  or  moral 
pomt  of  view,  occupies  the  lowest  place  among  the 
divisions  of  the  earth.  It  contains  three  distinct  varie- 
ties of  inhabitants :  in  the  north,  the  Moors,  descended 
from  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  resembling  Europeans, 
except  in  their  complexion,  which  is  dark;  in  the 
niiaale,  tne  iNegroes,  uiaiiuguiaacu  uy  tucn  vjisx^i^  isxkm, 
thick  lips,  and  woolly  hair;  and  in  the  south  and 
southeast,  the  Caffres,  varying  in  complexion,  from  u 
yellowish  brown  to  a  shining  black,  and  having  the 
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liair  and  features  leas  stiongly  marked  with  the  Negro 
character. 
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LESSON  VI. 


THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES— GLEN DALOUGH. 

Skqck8'terbi>,  a.,  retired,  lonely,  secluded.  L.  tequestratua,  fio» 
•equester,  an  arbitrator,  from  seqiior,  I  follow— because  the  judg- 
ment of  an  arbitrator  is  lollowed  by  each  party. 

(^nd'hon,  n.,  the  hand  or  index  of  a  Huu-dial ;  one  who,  or  that  which, 
points  out.     F.  L.  and  G.  gnomon,  from  gignosko,  G.,  I  know. 

OaAN'iTE,  n.,  a  kind  of  stone,  so  called  on  account  of  the  diatiuctnew 
and  minuteness  of  its  grains.     F.  granit,  from  granum,  L.,  a  grain. 

Con'teoversy,  n.,  disputation,  debate.  L,  eontroversia,  from  contra, 
and  verto,  I  turn,  I  overturn. 

Thrill'ing,  a.,  piercing ;  penetrating :  the  t«rm  is  applied  to  what 
produces  a  tremulous  motion  or  tingling  sensation :— from  A.S, 
thirlian,  to  thrill,  to  pierce. 

Im'pulse,  »/.,  influence  acting  on  the  mind ;  motive ;  communicated 
force,  lu  imptUsus.—im,  and  pulms,  from  pttlttum,  p.  pt.  of  pello,  I 
drive.  ^         ^ 

Fba'grance,  n.,  a  grateful  odor  ;  sweetness  of  smell.  L.  fragrarUia, 
from  fragere,  to  smell  sweetly. 

The'atee,  (-tur),  n.,  a  place  in  which  shows  are  exhibited ;  a  play- 
house.    F.  tlieatre;  G.  tluatron,  from  theamnai,  I  behold. 

Sublim'itt,  n.,  greatness,  excellence,  loftiness.  F.  ntblimite,  from  tub- 
limis,  L.,  lofty. 

Eoon'omt,  n^  wise  arrangement,  management,  or  government  of.  L 
and  S.  eeonomia,  from  (G.)  oikos,  a  house,  and  nomoa,  a  law. 

For  "Foliage,"  see  p.  40;  "Dissipation,"  p.  65;  "Fundamental."  n. 
180;  "Novelty,"  p.  1«9.  *^ 

1.  A  GENTLE  morning  in  spring  beheld  the  writer 
descending  the  sequestered  road  which  leads  to  the 
valley  of  the  Seven  Churches.  This  exquisite  scene 
of  loneliness  and  gloom  was  cheered  at  the  moment 
by  a  partial  gleam  of  sunshine,  which  shone  on  the 
deserted  churches,  and  flung  the  shadow  of  the  round 
tower,  a  "ornomon   miaprl   V>\r  fiTr»£k  frt  «r>,,»,4.  I,;,, 

tunes,  across  the  uneven  plain  on  which  it  stands.  1 
paused  to  look  upon  the  lake  which  lay  beyorl  the 
ruins ;  a  cold  and  motionless  expanse  of  water,  prisoned 
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m  'by  mountains  of  rugged  granite,  with  scanty  traces 
of  foliage  to  qualify  the  rudeness  of  the  clifted  heights. 
Yet  there  was  more  of  a  religious  sadness  than  of 
sternness  or  terror  in  the  character  of  the  scene.  It 
was  a  fitting  solitude  for  the  abode  of  those  who  fled 
to  its  quiet  sanctuaries  in  ages  long  gone  by,  to 
repair  the  passionate  excesses  of  early  life,  or  to 
preserve  their  youthful  innocence,  and  meditate  in 
sorrow,  rather  than  in  anger,  on  the  thoughtlessness 
of  men. 

2.  Here  it  is,  returning  from  the  turmoil  of  London, 
and  agitating  pursuits,  that  the  wanderer  feels  all  the 
folly  iuid  idleness  of  the  life  which  he  has  led ;  that 
his  heart  sickens  at  the  recollection  of  the  dissipation 
of  cities ;  that  he  opens  his  soul  to  nature  as  to  a  long- 
forsaken  mother,  and  thinks,  with  an  aching  bosom, 
of  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  the  religious  regularity 
of  his  childhood.     Here  it  is,  that  we  seem  once  more, 
in  the  keenness  of  awakened  memory,  to  lose  those 
friends  that  have  been  snatched  away  from  us  by  death 
or  distance ;  that  the  still  reproaches  of  that  mysterious 
principle  in  our  nature,  which  points  to  the  eternal  ob- 
jects of  our  existence,  steal  upward  through  the  tumult 
of  our  passions  and  our  interests,  and  speak  to  our 
hearts  like  the  voice  of  a  long-forgotten  friend.     The 
rocks  and  woods,  the  lakes  and  waterfalls,  the  ruins 
and  the  sober  daylight,  and  the  whisper  of  the  per- 
suasive wind,  in  scenes  like  this,  convince  the  heart 
more  readily  than  volumes  of  ingenious  controversy, 
read  over  w'th  aching  head  and  weary  eye?  in  the  mid- 
night chamber. 

3.  Here  we  feel  the  truth  that  is  too  bright  even  tor 
the  eagle-eye  of  reason  to  contemplate.  Ambition 
seems  a  dream,  philosephy  a  guess ;  our  spirit  seems 
to  mount  above  its  tenement,  and  to  behold  the  pas- 

_: aU,.    ■P^^,^^*■l^r.      +T-i/>  cf%ia-nnas3      ortA   fVia  rkPAVIl^a.t.inTlJJ 

iilUllS,     l/UU    idv;u.iiiici3,     iiij.\j  i3vivii\j\^--j    t.vi«-i  •.(s-r; 1.^._. 

of  man,  at  that  leisurely  elevation,  where  alone  it  can 
become  acquainted  with  their  relative  value.  Here 
we  discover  all  the  superiority  of  virtue  over  knowl- 
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edge,  and  remember,  with  all  that  zest  which  Wing 
gives,  even  to  the  oldest  truths,  those  fundament^ 
principles  of  virtue,  which,  in  our  days  of  feverish 
mquiry,  we  were  accustomed  to  despise  for  their  want 
of  novelty. 

4.  As  the  thrilling  music  of  the  Christian  churches 
first  drew  those  tears  from  the  eyes  of  St.  Augustine, 
which  he  afterwards  shed  from  a  purer  and  loftier 
impulse ;  so  here  we  are  won  back  to  the  love  of  inno- 
cence by  the  poetry  of  nature.  Sfie  reproaches  us 
with  having  so  long  preferred,  to  her  infinite  varieties 
of  form  and  color,  of  sound  and  fragrance,  the  coarse- 
ness of  scenic  imitations,  and  all  the  low  artfficial 
mockeries  of  her  excellence,  which  the  palaces  of  art 
►  present  to  us.  She  seems  to  open  her  arms,  and  invite 
OS  to  "  return  I"  to  blush  for  the  meanness  of  our 
taste ;  to  forsake  the  theatre,  the  picture  gallery,  the 
library ;  and  to  study  character  in  her  towns  and  vil- 
lages, beauty  in  her  plains  and  valleys,  sublimity  in 
her  mountains,  and  wisdom  in  the  economy  of  her 
mighty  system. 

G.  Griffin. 

6.  Glendalough.— The  lone  and  singulariy  wild 
valley  of  Glendalough,,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
lying  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
the  metropolis,  presents  a  scene  which,  for  stern  and 
desolate  grandeur,  is  in  many  respects  unsurpassed. 
Huge,  gloomy  mountains,  upon  which  clouds  almost 
continually  rest,  encompass,  and  in  some  places  over- 
hang, the  silent  and  almost  uninhabited  glen.  Two 
little  lakes,  now  appearing  in  the  deepest  shadow,  now 
reflecting  the  blue  vault,  according  as  the  clouds  above 
them  come  or  go, — a  winding  stream,  and  gray  rocks 
jutting  here  and  there  from  out  the  heath,— form  its 
natrral  features.  A  noble  monastic  establishment, 
round  which  a  city  subseauentlv  rose  flourished  and 
ilwayed,  m  vi  founded  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
aiffth  cent  rr  by  St.  Kevin.  The  ruins  of  many 
kldfcsiajstic  i  structures  yet  remain,  and  "the  long, 
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continuous  shadow  of  the  lofty  and  slender  Round 
Tower  moves  slowly,  from  morn  till  eve,  over  wasted 
churches,  crumbling  oratories,  shattered  crosses,  scathed 
yew  trees,  and  tomlw,  now  undistinguishable,  of  bishops, 
abbots^  and  anchorites."  How  few  of  the  gay  tourists 
by  whom  the  glen  is  yearly  visited,  view  these  ruins 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  idle  and  ignorant 
curiosity  1  Their  ears  have  been  poisoned  with  the 
burlesque  and  lying  tales  (inventions  of  the  last  half 
century)  which  the  wretched  men  and  women,  mis- 
called guides  of  the  place,  have  composed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  thoughtless.  They  wander  un- 
moved among  shrines  which,  nearly  thirteen  centuries 
ago,  were  raised  in  honor  of  their  (rod,  by  men  joyous 
and  thankful  in  the  feeling  of  certain  immortality, — ■ 
men  whose  fathers  in  their  youth  had  reverenced  the 
Druid  as  a  more  tLan  human  counsellor. 

Wakkman. 
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LESSON  VII. 


ON    MAMMALIA. 


Mamma'lia,  n.,  that  dass  or  species  of  animals  that  are  nourished, 

while  young,  at  the  breast  or  paps.     Mammalia,  from  mMmma,  L., 

a  breast,  a  mother ;  G.  wtawim*,  a  mother. 
Aetioula'tions,  n.,  the  junctures  or  joints  of  bones.    F.  artieiilationt ; 

L.  articulua,  a  little  joint,  as  a  finger,  from  artvi*,  a  limb,  a  large 

member,  as  an  arm. 
Elong'atkd,  pt,  made  long  ;  distinct  from  '■' extendble"  which  meant 

capable  of  being  made  long,  or  stretched  into  length  or  breadth. 

See  '♦  Tjongitudinal."  p.  18. 
Oa'oAN,  «.,  that  by  which  any  thing  can  be  done ;   a  natural  instru* 

merit ;  the  touch,  sight,  Ac,  are  organt  or  instruments  of  sense.     F. 

orgaiie ;  G.  organon,  from  orga,  from  ergein  (ob.),  to  do. 
Mastica'tion,  »».,  the  act  of  chewing,  bruising,  or  crushing  the  food 

with  the  teeth.     V.  mattthation.     L.  masticare  (ob.  v.),  to  chew. 
Al'imknt,  n.,  food     F.  aliment,  from  ado,  L.,  I  nourish. 
Ver'tioal.  a.,  a  term  applied  to  what  is  in  (or  acts  in,  as  in  thui 

place)  a  downward  direction  ;   a  point,  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon, in  the  zenith,  or  immediately  over  head.     F.  and  S.  vertical ; 

L.  vertex,  the  head  or  top  of  any  thing,  tl«  pole  of  the  world,  thai 

upor  wV.ich  any  thing  turns, — from  wtrto,  I  turn. 
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^TTZ'i'^"':  T"  ^T^-  ♦'^'"T'''»  ^^  ground ;  parallel  to  the  hxboa 
F.  horizontal.     See  "Horizon,"  p.  170  "n*  njrwoa 

HittBrVoaous,  a.,  herb  eating,  a«.  ffrnmmivonms  is  ffraM-eatinir  or 
tera^Zd.  '•  '"*'•  ^  ^'^'^  *"  '^-'''  and^o"^.?d^;.T 

Antk'rior  a,  before;  sometimes  (as  here)  used  relatively  to  nositinn 
ors.tuat.on.andBon,etimestotime.     jl  antX  from  al"!^^!;. 

L„T^^-„"^??^^'^^^^*  ^^®  p!^^^^^  a*  tbe  head  of  the 
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animal  kingdom,  not  only'  because 
which  we  ourselyes^  belong,  but  also  because  aii  me 
secies  mcluded  m  it  enjoy  the  most  numerous  facuL 
ties,  the  most  delicate  sensations,  and  the  most  varied 
powers  of  motion. 

.    2.  As  the  quantity  of  respiration  in  the  mammalia 

lllfT^'  '?i  .g^^^^^%  speaking,  these  animals  are 
tormed  for  walkmg  on  the  earth,  but,  at  the  same  time 

Ta  %^t  '''''^-  ^".^  pe^anence  of  exertion.  To  this 
Ztf^  the  articulations  of  their  frame  have  strictly 
ttn '  conformations,  which'  determine  all  their  mo- 
tions  with  rigor«^s  precision.     Some,  however  can 

l^Zl:r^7'  ^^  '^'  "^^  ^y  "^«^^«  -f  limbs  consTd^ 

«i^r.  ^  ftT',^^""'"'  ^^^®  t^eir  limbs  so  much 
shortened  that  they  .can  move  with  facility  in  the 
water  only;  but  these  circumstances  by  no  means  de- 

Sir,  t'o'^y-^""  <""--'«'«  °^  "'"^-  ^ 

■HrfonTfK  """"J  '^^°''^1  -differences  of  the  mammalia 
which  the  dexterity  of  the  animal  mainly  depends- 

the  naZ  ^f'/lf  '^°''  °^  mastication,  whic^determhe 
the  nature  of  the  aliment  proper  to  every  species.  On 
these  essential  characters  is  founded  the  aivision  of 
tl  H^IT    '?  '"!?  ''"^''^,-     ^''^'y  ^^'"S  relating  to 

oharacS'"'I^S'"°^"'  ""  "i°^Jj  "^"""^'''^'i  ^i*  tiese 
to"r^":  u.^'^.^'l^'g^^f  of  perfection  of  the  organs  of 
lou-.^  ,j,aj,  uc  usumatea  according  to  the  number  and 
movableness  of  the  finge.^  anl  according  to  the 
greater  or  ess  proportion  of  depth  in  which  their  ex- 
tremitj  is  inclosH  -a  the  claw  or  hoof.   A  hoof  whid. 
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ciompletely  envelops  that  part  of  the  extremity  whicl 
would  otherwise  touch  the  ground,  blunts  the  powei 
of  tact,  and  renders  such  extremity  incapable  of  seiz- 
ing any  thing.  The  opposite  extreme  to  this  is,  when 
a  nail  forms  a  single  lamina  on  one  side  of  the  end  of 
the  finger  or  toe  only,  leaving  to  the  other  all  its  sen- 
sibility. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  diet  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
cheek-teeth,  to  the  form  of  which  the  articulation 
of  the  jaws  invariably  corresponds.  For  cuttmg  flesh, 
the  cheek-teeth  are  trenchant  like  a  saw,  and  the 
-  jaws  are  fitted  together  so  as  to  move  in  the  manner 
of  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  are  incapable  of  any  other 
motion  than  tlmt  of  simply  opening  and  closing  again 
in  a  vertical  direction.  The  cheek-teeth  adapted  lor 
the  mastication  of  grains  or  roots,  have  a  flattish 
round  upper  surface,  or  rather  the  shape  of  a  flat  coro- 
net ;  and  the  jaws  possess  the  capacity  of  horizontal 
motion.  That  the  surface  of  such  cheek-teeth  should 
keep  that  sort  of  inequality  peculiar  to  a  mill-stone, 
their  substance  is  composed  of  unequal  hardness, 
some  of  which  parts  wear  sooner  than  others. 

6.  The  hoofed  animals  are  'all  of  necessity  herb- 
ivorous, and  possess  teeth  of  this  description,  because 
the  conformation  of  their  feet  will  not  permit  them  to 
seize  a  living  prey.  Animals  with  unguiculated  or 
clawed  fingers  or  toes  are  susceptible  of  great  varia- 
tions in  their  modes  of  subsistence.  Independently 
of  the  form  of  the  cheek-teeth,  these  animals  ditter 
materially  among  themselves  in  the  power  of  touch, 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  fingers  and  toes  can 
be  put  in  motion.  There  is  one  characteristic  which 
has  a  prodigious  influence  on  the  dexterity  of  the 
animals  possessed  of  it,  and  multiplies  greatly,  or 
varies,  its  modes  of  action.  It  is  the  faculty^  of  op- 
posing a  thumb  to  the  other  fingers,  ana  oi  ociug 
thus  enabled  to  seize  with  facility  the  smallest  objects. 
This  it  is  which  constitutes  what  is  properly  called  a 
hand  wMch  is  found  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
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tion  in  the  human  species,  among  whom  the  anterior 
extrcrmties  are  altogether  at  liberty,  and  are  thus 
capable  of  being  more  effectually  employed  in  the  act 
of  prehension.  These  different  combinations,  which 
strictly  determine  the  nature  of  the  various  animals 

orders^  ^^^"^  ^'^^  *°  *^®'^  divisions  into 

'  Cdvikr. 
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LESSON  VIII. 

THE  VARIOUS   USES  OF  TREES  AND   PLANTS. 

ScBSEB'viKyT,  a   subordinate;  the  term  U  applied  to  what  subterve. 

lio^'Zl  ""t""'  ^""'^r^'  '^""^'^  •^^  in8t?u^ment:-from  L  ^I^ 
vw,—8ub,  and  aervto,  1  aerve,  I  am  a  slave. 

808  TKNANOK,  f..,  food,  maintenance,  support.  R  ^tentation  from 
(L.)  BusUneo,-sub,  and  teneo,  I  hold.  I  support  ~*''"'"''^"'   ^'"""^ 

JfAB  RioATED.  pt,  manufactured,  fashioned,  formed.  L.  fabrieatus 
from  faber,  L.,  a  workman.  jaorteatua, 

Coum,  (koutsh),  n..  a  seat  of  repose.     F.  couche,  from  cubo,  L,  I  He 

U^  ifty,  provident  management  of  the  husbandman.     Hy  \,  a  ter 
mmation  expressive  of  an  act  or  employment.     ffusbonJ(Dm)B. 
du^^t'  frl'l  '"  ^'  ^orniA.S.)'}^,,,  house.  anJX,  to  2;„" 
a  bondmki  '  ''"'*  ^"'^•-^"^  bound  to  J  house  or  farm,- 

Ref'use  n  any  thing  refused  or  rejected.  F.  re/us,  from  (»  )  refm^ 
t'rc^tS      "  "•^"'""'  ^'''•>'  '"'  ''"^/^*'«-'  toiour!To%;trcI 

^  ml'^'^T'  f"  ^  <="P,  containing  a  large  quantity  for  one  opening  of  the 
month.  f..r  one  draught  or  swallow.^  F.  and  D.  ^a6*/.rakin  to  (IM 
qob,  a  mouth,  and  goblet,  a  mouthful.  ^  ^  '"' 

Soo  KET,  «„  the  stem  or  trunk,  or  whatever  eke  has  an  incision  or  hoi- 

utive  of  soMcA*.  the  stock  or  trunk 

plenty'"''   '''^"   P^^"**^""^^'   abundantly.      L.   cop.W.   from   copia, 
Admin'xstee.  «.,  contribute,  dispense.     F.  adminUtrer,  from  mmw^efr 

m;'ter  fZ^' "" ""''''"''  ^^^^^ '"  ^'•^•^  '^'"'"•'  j«««.  ^  »»S^'  ^; 

master,  from  magis,  more.  *^        ' 
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'ibrea,"   p.   126 ;   and   "  Appen- 
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1.  Trees,  those  stupendous  epecimena  of  creative 
art' spread  not  their   wide-extended  roots   nor  Ufl 
their  lofty   heads   in   vain.     Beneath   their  coohng 
shades  our  flocks  and  herds  find  a  comfortable  asylum 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun.     I'he 
wild  stragglers  of  the  forest  have  a  place  of  real 
among  their  woods  and  thickets;    whilst  the  feathery 
gonc^sters  of  the  grove  build  their  little  dwellmga  in 
securitv,  and  sing  among  their  branches ;    "as  for  the 
stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  house."    But  in  what  varie- 
ty of  respects,  besides  affording  the  inhabitants  of 
warm  climates  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  mid-day 
heat,  do   those,   and   the   different  members  of  tha 
shrubby  race,  yield  their  services,  or  are  made  sub- 
servient to  the  use  of  man  I 

2.  The  hread'fruit-tree  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  dat£- 
palms  which  wave  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  cahhash  of  the  West  Indies,  and  cocoa-nut- 
tree  of  the  East  Indies,  the  cabbcu/e-tree  of  East  Florida, 
and  the  magjiey  or  mati-tree  of  New  Spain,  and  the 
accommodating  pawpaw,  which  grows  in  tropical  cli- 
mates  both  of  the  western  and  eastern  world,  are  each 
rendered  rerparkable  for  the  number  of  other  useful 
properties  they  possess,  besides  contributing  their  ser- 
vices in  the  way  of  most  suitable  food,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants' of  those  climes,  in  which  they  severally  grow. 
Durin<r  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  the  bread- 
fruit-tree  affords  the  chief  sustenar  .   r''  the  Society- 
Islanders,  it  being  m  season  eight  myu.       ^the  ye^r. 
The  natives  of  these  islands  col:-cl,  it  vathout  ttie 
smallest  trouble ;  they  have  only  to  climb  the  trees  to 
gather  its  fruit.     A  kind  of  cloth  is  fabricated  from 
the  bark;  the  leaves  are  converted  into  towels  and 
vrappers;  the      >od  is  made  into  boats  and  houses, 
,•  nd  a  kind  of  cement  is  prepared  by  boilmg  the  juice 
ia  cocoa-nut  oil. 

8.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  dxik-tree  may  be  con- 
verted to  some  useful  purpose  A  considerable  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  snt> 
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tist  almost  entirely  on  its  fruit,  und  it  is  also  esteemed 
for  its  medicinal  virtues.  From  the  leaves  they  make 
couches,  baskets,  mats,  bags,  and  brushes;  from  the 
branches,  cages  and  fences ;  from  the  fibres  of  the 
boughs,  thread,  ropes,  and  rigging;  from  the  sap,  a 
Bpirituous  liquor;  from  the  wood,  which  also  furnishea 
fu(!l,  the  beams  and  rafters  of  houses,  as  well  as  some 
implements  of  husbandry,  are  constructed.  The  stones 
are  ground  to  make  oil,  and  the  refuse  is  ^ven  to  the 
cattle.  The  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the  calai*ash  is  em- 
ploved  in  the  manufacture  of  water-vess  5la.  goblet^ 
and  cups  of  almost  every  description.  S'O  hard  ana 
close-grained  is  the  calabash,  that,  when  it  contains 
any  kind  of  fluid,  it  may  even,  it  is  said,  be  pui  on 
the  fire  without  injury.  A  medicinal  juice  is  extracted 
from  this  useful  plant ;  and  of  it  the  Indians  construcl 
some  of  their  musical  instruments. 
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LESSON  IX 

USES  OP  TREES  AND   PLANTS  (CONTINUED). 

1.  The  cocoa-nut-tree  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  th* 
countries  in  which  it  grows,  with  bread,  milk,  and  oil  * 
it  affords  them  a  strong  spirit,  vinegar,  and  barm; 
timber  to  build  their  huts,  and  thatch  to  cover  them. 
The  shell  is  a  useful  article  among  their  household 
vessels,  and  the  coarse  fibrous  husk  surrounding  it,  as 
well  as  the  bark  itself,  is  made  into  cloth  and  cordage. 
Of  the  wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  sewed  together  with 
a  yarn  spun  from  the  bark,  a  vessel  is  constructed ; 
of  the  same  wood  the  mast  is  formed ;  of  the  bark  and 
fibrous  covering  of  the  shell,  the  sails  are  woven  ;  so 
that  from  the  different  parts  of  this  vaiuabie  vegetable, 
the  whole  vessel,  as  well  as  the  habitations  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  cocoa-nut  islands,  are  c6ripleted.  There 
is  a  fibrous  substance  in  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage-treef 
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which  is  sometimes  span  like  hemp  into  different  kinds 
of  coinage.  The  sockets  and  grooves,  formed  by  the 
broad  part  of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  are  used  by 
the  negroes  as  cradles  for  their  children.  The  trunks, 
when  cleared  of  the  pith,  serve  as  water-pipes  and 
gutters,  and  of  the  pith  a  kind  of  sago  is  manufactured. 

2.  The  maguey  or  mati-tree  affords  to  the  natives  of 
New  Spain,  where  it  grows  copiously,  water,  wine,  oil, 
vinegar,  honey,  syrup,  thread,  needles,  &c.  In  short, 
there  are  no  l-ess  than  nineteen  services,  which  this 
tree,  though  small,  jrields  to  the  inhabitants.     The 

^  leaves  serve  for  covering  their  houses ;  out  of  its  roots 
strong  and  thick  ropes  are  made ;  and  a  fine  yarn  may 
be  spun  out  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves,  which,  being 
converted  into  cloth,  serves  for  the  purpose  of  clothing. 
The  bark  of  the  pawpaw- tree  is  manufactured  by  the 
Indians  into  cordage.  The  leaves  are  used  as  soap, 
and  the  stem  is  converted  into  water-pipes.  It  is  said 
that  a  small  quantity  of  the  juice,  when  rubbed  upon 
butcher's  meat,  renders  it  tender,  without  hurting  its 
quality. 

3.  The  plantain  and  the  banana,  the  sago-palm  and 
the  sugar-cane  of  the  tropical  regions,  as  well  as  the  Jig- 
tree  of  the  east,  and  the  sugar-maple  of  North  America, 
and  the  cow-tree  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  and  the 
butter-tree  of  Muugo  Park,  and  the  coffee  and  the  tea 
tree,  and  an  endless  variety  of  others,  contribute  to  our 
wants  in  the  form  of  food.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  pitcher-plant,  besides  which,  there  are  several  others, 
which  yield  a  supply  of  refreshing  water.  However, 
we  must  not  let  these  remarkable  instances  carry  away 
our  thoughts  from  the  no  less  useful,  though  much 
more  common,  blessings  of  Providence,  in  these  re 

BpeCtS.      But   it   is   not   Onlv  in   tViA   form   nf  moof  ar^A 

dnnk,  that  these  vegetable  appendages  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  administer  their  services ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  've  are  indebted  to  the  cotton-plants  of 
America  and  the  Indies,  for  our  calicoes  and  muslins, 
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our  fhstians  and   corduroys,  and  other  articles  ol 
clothing. 

Popular  Philgsopht, 
W. 
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LESSON  X. 


THE  -fiOLIAN  HABP. 

iEo'LiAN  Harp,  n.^  an  oblong,  stringed  Instrument,  played  upon  by 
the  winds.  uShlus  was  the  god  of  the  winds,  »nd  king  of  the  JBh 
lian  islands,  so  called  from  him : — D.  and  F.  h<irpe  ;  A.S.  hearpt 
from  hearpian,  to  harp  or  play. 

Violin',  n,,  a  fiddle ;  a  stringed  musical  instrument.    F.  violon,  from  * 
I.  and  S.  viola,  a  stringed  instrument,  traced  to  Jldieula,  L.,  frcMB 
Jides,  of  the  same  signification. 

U'nison,  n.,  harmony,  concord;  a  single  sound.  F.  uniaaon,  from 
unut,  L.,  one,  and  sono,  I  sound. 

Bass  or  Base  {both  pr,  bayse),  n.,  a  low,  deep  sound.  Ger.  and  F. 
bag ;  I.  basao,  from  (O.)  baaia,  a  foot — the  lowest  part  of  any  thing. 

Vi'brates,  v.,  moves  to  and  fro  with  a  tremulous  motion;  shakes: 
from  vibro,  L.,  I  brandish,  I  shake. 

Sdspknd'ed,  pt,  hung  up.  L.  auapenaua,  from  auraum,  upward  (or 
«m6,  i.  *.,  from  below),  and  pendeo,  I  hang. 

Fluotua'tinq,  a.,  moving  like  a  wave ;  rolling  backward  and  forward 
with  uncertain  motion.     h.Jluetuana,  from /wo,  I  flow. 

Oon'oert,  n.,  a  symphony  or  harmony  of  mingled  sounds,  elicited  from 
a  number  of  instruments  united  in  the  same  performance.  F.  con- 
cert,—o{  dubious  etymology. 

Illustra'tion,  n.,  elucidation,  explanation.  F.  illuatration.  See  "  Il- 
lustrious," p.  181. 

Scpbrnat'tbal,  a.,  more  than,  or  above  what  is  natural  F.  surnatw- 
rel,  from  (L.)  auper,  above,  and  natura..   See  p.  111. 

""or  "  Alternately,"  see  p.  27.  For  derivation  of  "  Recede,"  see  "  Re- 
ceding," p.  102;  of  "  Intelligible,"  see  "  Intelligence,"  p.  108;  and 
of  "  Commune,"  see  "  Communion,"  p.  41. 

1.  The  ^Eolian  Harp  is  a  long  box  or  case  of  light 
wood,  with  harp  or  violin  strings  extended  on  its  face^ 
These  are  generally  tuned  in  perfect  unison  with  each 
other,  or  to  the  same  pitch,  as  it  is  expressed,  except 
one,  serving  as  bass,  which  is  thicker  than  the  others, 
and  vibrates  only  half  as  fast ;  but  when  the  harp  is 
suspended  among  trees,  or  in  any  other  situation  where 
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the  fl actuating  breeze  may  reach  it,  each  string,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  it  receives  the  blast, 
sounds  either  entire,  or  breaks  into  some  of  tht  simple 
divisions  above  described ;  the  result  of  which  is,  the 
production  of  the  most  pleasing  combination  and  suc- 
cession of  sounds  that  ear  has  ever  listened  to,  or  fancy, 
perhaps,  conceived.  After  a  pause,  this  fairy  harp 
may  be  heard  beginning  with  a  low  and  solemn  note, 
hke  the  bass  of  distant  music  in  the  sky :  the  sound 
then  swells  as  if  approaching,  and  other  tones  break 
forth,  mingling  with  the  first  and  with  each  other :  in 
the  combined  and  varying  strain,  sometimes  one  clear 
note  predominates,  and  sometimes  another,  as  if  single 
musicians  alternately  led  the  band ;  and  the  concert 
.  often  seems  to  approach  and  again  to  recede,  until 
with  the  unequal  oreeze  it  dies  away,  and  all  is  hushed 
again. 

2.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ancients,  who  under- 
stood not  the  nature  of  air,  nor  consequently  even  of 
simple  sound,  should  have  deemed  the  music  of  the 
-^olian  harp  supernatural,  and,  in  their  warm  imagi- 
nations, should  nave  supposed  that  it  was  the  strain 
of  invisible  beings  from  above,  come  down  in  the 
stillness  of  evening  or  night,  to  commune  with  men 
in  a  heavenly  language  of  soul,  intelligible  to  both. 
But  even  now,  that  we  understand  it  well,  there  are 
few  persons  so  insensible  to  what  is  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  as  to  listen  to  this  wild  music  without 
emotion ;  while  the  informed  ear  finds  it  additionally 
delightful,  as  affordi>fig  an  admirable  illustration  of 
those  laws  of  sound  which  human  ingenuity  at  last 
has  traced. 

Arnott. 


rRAGMENT. 


Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
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Awake  but  one,  and  lo !  what  myriads  risel 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies  I 
Each,  as  tlie  various  avenues  of  sense, 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 
Brightens,  or  fades,  yet  all  with  magic  art 
Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart 

RoGXIUk 
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LESSON  XI. 


AMERICA. 


Ob  b'tophkr,  n.,  one   who    carries    Ohrist      G.  Chrittophetiyt, 

i  irittos,  Christ,  or  the  Anointed,  and  phero,  I  carry. 

Ae^  'tic  O'oean-  (-shun),  the  vast  expanse  of  -water  lying  N.  of  Europ«^ 
A  lia,  and  America,  joining  the  Pacific  at  Bhering's  Straits,  L. 
A  rtieua,  northern, — lying  near  the  polar  star,  wliich  is  in  the  con- 
8t«)llation  of  the  Bear, — from  (G.)  arktoa,  a  bear.  F.  oeian,  perhaps 
fr««i  (6.)  okvM,  swift,  and  naein,  to  flow. 

TiEUEA  DEL  FuEGO  (tee-er'-ra-dcl-foo-e'-go),  an  island  of  S.  America 
separated  from  Pati^onia  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  From  the 
number  of  volcanoes  observed  ir  it  by  the  first  navigators  who  ex- 
plored its  coast,  they  styled  it  J^erra  del  Fuego,  the  "  land  of  fire." 

Oolom'bia.  a  federal  district  of  N.  A.,  between  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, 10  miles  s^. :  also  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  S.  A. ;  area 
1|  rail.  sq.  m.,  with  8]^  mil.  of  inhabitants : — sometimes  the  appel- 
lation is  given  to  the  entire  continent,  Colombia  from  ColwrUntt, 
the  discoverer ; — L,  columbua,  a  dove. 

Brawl',  a  country  of  S.  A.,  3  mil.  sq.  m.  in  area,  with  a  pop.  of  7 
mil. : — or,  15  times  the  size  of  France,  with  only  |th  of  its  pop. 
Brazil,  so  named  from  the  abundance  of  brazil-wood  first  found 
there. 

BoLiv'iA,  the  republic  of  Upper  Peru,  400,000  sq.  m,  in  area;  poa 
about  1^^  mil.  Bolivia,  from  Bolivar,  who  eflfected  its  independ- 
ence :  he  died  in  1830, 

Patago'nia,  the  name  of  the  southern  extremity  of  S,  A,,  350,000  sq. 
m,  in  area,  with  a  pop.  of  500,000.  It  was  formerly  called~Jfajf«Z 
lan'g  Land,  from  the  discoverer ;  now  Patagonia,  from  the  Patagon$f 
an  Indian  tribe. 

MissTssip'pi,  a  river  of  N.  A.,  which  forms,  with  its  tributaries,  one  of 

*U^  ~_»_i — i.  ...-1.^..  o...«4'yx>v.~  In  i-u^  i.«»-u    j_-:_; .^ 

iMc   ^rcaicov   w  ntct -njoictiio  lu  iiic   iTuiiis,  ui  tuuiug;  mt  area  ui   cuuQ^' 

try  of  about  1^*^  mil,  sq.  m.    Mississippi,  "Father  of  Waters." 
Am'azon,  a  river  of  S.  A,,  4,700  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  2,000 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  ocean.     It  receives  the  waters  of  200  riven 
in  itd  course,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as  the  Danube,  aad  draioa 
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apwardfi  of  2,400,000  sq.  m.  Orellano  called  the  country  Rlong  tbc 
river.  Amazonia. — the  land  of  Amazons, — a  name  given  to  soma 
heroines  of  antiquity,  who  resided  near  the  Caspian  Sea  in  Asia, 
and  of  whom  he  was  reminded  by  companies  of  armed  women, 
whom  he  saw  on  its  shores  : — wlience  the  name  of  the  river. 
Am'oes,  a  stupendous  mountain-chain  in  S.  A.,  extending  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  mountains  of 
N.  A.  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes,  the  whole 
chain,  therefore,  extends  upwards  of  9,000  miles.  Andes,  from  a 
Peruvian  word — anti,  signifying  copper. 

1.  This  great  division  of  land  is  called  the  New 
World,  because  discovered  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  It  was  unknown  to  the  Europeans  until  1492, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  a 
Genoese,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  in  attempting  to 
explore  a  western  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  In  the 
following  y^ar,  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  thither,  and, 
iVom  the  interesting  account  which  he  gave  of  the 
country,  the  whole  continent  has  obtained  his  name. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  great  portions,  called 
by  geographers  North  and  JSoiUh  America.  Its  moun- 
tains, rivers,  forests,  and  lakes,  are  on  scales  of  the 
first  magnitude;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  longest 
mass  of  land  on  the  globe,  extending  from  -Cape 
Horn  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  distance  of  nearly  9,000 
(niles. 

2.  North  America  extends  in  length  from  ten  de- 
grees north  latitude  towards  the  polar  regions,  4,500 
miles;  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  nearly  3,500 
miles.  Its  superficial  area,  including  the  West  India 
Islands,  may  be  estimated  at  about  nine  millions  of 
square  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  size  of  Europe. 
Its  principal  divisions  are,  Russian  America,  British 
America,  United  States,  Mexico,  Guatimala,  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  South  America  reaches  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  Cape  Horn :  its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  4,600  miles ;  its  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
3,160;  and  its  superficial  area,  including  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  other  islands,  is  computed  at  eight  millions 
of  square  miles.     It  comprises  Colombia,  Guiana,  Bra- 
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2il,  Peru  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru,  Paracniav  Band. 
Oriental,  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  PategoniaT^  ^' 

3.  The  stupendous  mountain-chain  which  traverse 
this  continent  from  north  to  south,  il  composld^ 

vist  l^r  ir^^  r  •  ^^^^^  chainr?ndln1 
mst  pjams.  The  great  rivers  of  both  divisions  have 
tl  eir  sources  m  the  mountains,  and  the  intermPdilTI 

rrusl  water.     Ihe  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 

toe  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  may  be  compared  to  tl« 

i  e  oSro7tt^°"''/'"l™'^    '^'"^  beLtifm  rive^ 
me  outlet  of  the  Canadian  Seas,  2,000  miles  Ion?  anS 
90  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  is  navigable  for  thf  kr 
gest  vessels,  400  miles  from  the  ocean?  The  Miss^siDri." 

M  I  mnr """^  f  *^  S'-  I'''^"ence,lr"n  aTS 
laoe  ot  a  miUiou  of  square  miles ;  and  vet  the  vm» 

quantity  of  water  which  these  riVers  pS  into  tt 
Atlantic  IS  inconsiderable  when  compared  w^h  tk^ 
a^dTapLt""  ''"'''^^'"^  -toT^^e  Ama^^ 

viciJtl^jf^f  ^™T  *^""  F^atsst  elevation  in  the 

rS^o/'kS,  '•  '  ■""'^  T""*  ■«  oommonly  called  th^ 
yaltey  of  Quito,  is,  in  rea  ity,  a  vast  nlateau  or  tohu 

and,  as  high  as  the  loftiest  sammtettpvrene^ 
^""ded  by  stupendous  mountains,  whose  pS^ 
from  18,000  to  20,000  feet  above  th'eTeXf  Ae  s^ 

fn^=»         ^'  ?f  ^■'"^'^  Cotopaxi  is  the  highest  and 
TLr f  *f.l^-d/_'«  «¥°-o?^.  *e  most'SdM 
^esu;nmi."oTth:i;d^r^eTnr;i^— ^^^^ 
At  sunset  its  appearance  is  on!  of  the  mSLt  snlS 
VKi^neam  nature;  ite  snow^olad  sides  refl^ttt^t 
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ing  rays  ot  tne  aun,  and  shine  with  dazzling  lustre 
against  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  Cayambe  ranks 
next  to  the  celebrated  Chimborazo  in  elevation;  its 
form  is  that  of  a  cone,  truncated  or  shortened :  it  is 
crossed  by  the  equator,  and  stands,  says  Humboldt, 
"  like  one  of  the  colossal  and  eternal  mountains  placed 
by  the  hand  of  nature  to  mark  the  grand  divisions  of 
the  globe."  From  the  burning  plains  to  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  America,  all  the  climates  and  natural 
productions  of  our  hemisphere  are  exhibited  in  minia 
lure,  and  the  zones  of  the  mountains,  as  they  increase 
m  elevation,  produce  every  thing  as  varied  and  {a 
pexiuliar  to  themselves,  as  the  different  zones  or  cli- 
mates of  the  earth. 

5.  The  lakes  of  America,  like  its  mountains  and 
rivers,  are  on  the  grandest  scale.  Lake  Superior  ex- 
ceeds in  extent  every  other  body  of  fresh  water  at 
present  known  in  the  world.  Its  length  is  about  400 
miles,  and  its  breadth,  160.  It  receives  the  waters  of 
aboat  forty  rivers,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  transparency,  so  that  fish  may  be  seen  at  a 
vast  depth. 

6.  The  aborigines,  or  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
ca, are  distinguished  from  their  Asiatic  progenitors  or 
ancestors  by  the  bronze  hue  of  the  skin,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of 
this  continent.  How  the  first  emigrants  passed  fron* 
the  old  to  the  new  world  is  a  matter  of  conjecture : 
the  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they 
crossed  Bhering's  Straits,  and  gradually  peopled  this 
continent.  Christianity  prevails  almost  universallv 
throughout  America.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  those 
who  profess  it  are  Catholics.  The  entire  population 
of  North  and  South  America  is  estimated  at  47  mil- 
lions. 
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THE  CHOICE  OP  FRIENDS. 

League  not  with  him  in  friendship's  tie 

Whose  selfish  soul  is  bent  on  pleasure ; 
For  he  from  joy  to  joy^  will  fly, 

As  changes  fancy's  fickle  measure. 
Not  his  the  faith,  whose  bond  we  see, 

With  lapse  of  years  remaining  stronger ; 
Kor  will  he  then  be  true  to  thee, 

When  thou  can'st  serve  his  aim  no  longer. 

Him,  too,  avoid  whose  grov'lling  love 

In  earthly  end  alone  is  centred, 
Within  whose  heart,  a  thought  above 

Life's  common  cares,  has  seldom  enter'd 
Trust  not  to  him  thy  bosom's  weal, 

A  painted  love  alone  revealing ; 
The  snow,  without  the  lasting  zeal ; 

The  hollow  voice,  without  the  feeling. 

G.  GRiFnx. 
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LESSON  xn. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

Xdk'a,  n.,  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception  or  thought; 
the  representatioa  of  any  thing  conceived  in  the  mind  I.  S.  I* 
and  6.  idea,  from  eido,  G.,  I  se^. 

Patent  (pat'-  or  pa'-),  n.,  open :  letters  patent  are  open  letters,  so 
called,  because  not  sealed  up,  but  exposed  to  public  view,  with  the 
great  seal  pendent  at  the  bottom.  F.  patent,  from  patere,  L.,  to  bs 
open. 

Machine  (-sheen'),  n.,  an  engine ;  a  complicated  piece  of  workman- 
ship of  an^  sort.  F.  machine;  L.  machina,  from  mechane,  G., 
artifice,  skill, 

Taf'ferel,  n.,  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  a  ship; — the  broad  aur 
face  «ir  tabje.     D.  tafel,  a  table. 

PAD'otB,  «.,  any  thing  formed,  in  breadth  and  flatneea,  for  paddling, 
that  is,  for  moving  or  pushing  about  in  the  water,  as  ducks  do  with 
their  feet.  ¥.  patouiller,  to  paddle,  from  patte,  a  foot :  or  from  p» 
tultt«t  L.,  broaa,  flat,  open. 
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Otl'indkb,  n.,  a  body  having  two  flat  surfacea— the  top  and  bottom— 

and  one  circular— the  length,  aa  a  rolling  stone.     F.  cylindre :  a 

hdindros,  from  kulio,  I  roll, 
Deoora'tions,  n.,  embellishmenta,  ornaments.     F.  deeorationa,  from 

decor,  L.,  ornament. 
Hull,  n.,  the  hulk  or  body  of  a  ship;  the  part  of  a  ship  which  in 

covered  in  the  water.     Hull,  from  helan,  A.S.,  to  cover. 
Superb',  a.,  magnificent,  sumptuous.     F.  mperbe,  from  superbtu,  I*, 

proud,  and  this  from  huperbios,  G.,  overbearing,  haughty. 
Atlan'tic,  «.,  a  name   applied   to   the  ocean   bounded  by   N.   and 

S.  America  on  one  side,  and  by  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  other. 

Atlantic  from  the  Atlas  mountains,  contiguous  to  their  western 

extremity. 

For  "Dimensions,"  seep.  168;  "Keel,"  p.  135;  "Diameter,"  p.  60; 
"Apparatus,"  p.  137;  and  "Superior,"  p.  60. 

1.  The  first  idea  of*  steam  navigation  was  set  forth 
in  a  patent,  obtained  in  1736,  by  Jonathan  Hulls,  for 
a  machine  for  carrying  vessels  against  wind  and  tide, 
or  in  a  calm.  In  America,  in  1778,  this  application 
of  steam  was  proposed.  In  1781,  the  Marquis  de 
Joufiroy  constructed  a  steamer  on  the  Saone ;  and  in 
1785,  two  Americans  wrote  and  published  a  book 
upon  it.  In  1789,  Symington  made  a  voyage  in  one 
on  the  Forth  of  Clyde  Canal,  and  in  1802,  the  experi- 
ment was  repeated  with  success.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Fulton  went  to  America,  and  in  1807,  started  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Hudson  River,  which,  succeeding,  was 
imitated  by  hundreds.  In  June,  1819,  the  Savannah, 
of  350  tons,  came  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  by 
steam.  Our  own  rivers  at  the. present  day  give  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  we  have  multi- 
plied this  advantageous  method  of  increasing  com- 
merce and  profits. 

2.  The  cotemporary — ^if  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to 
express  it — with  the  Great  Western,  was  the  equally 
splendid  vessel.  The  British  Queen.  She  was  built  by 
Messrs.  Curling  and  Young,  of  Limehouse,  for  the 
British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company, 

of  May,  1838 ;  hence  her  name.  This  vessel  plied 
between  London  and  New  York,  and  the  following  is 
an  accurate  description  of  her  dimensions,  capacity, 
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and  power:. -Extreme-  length  from  figure-head  to 
tafferel,  275  feet;  length  of  upper  deck,  245  feet; 
length  of  keel,  223  feet;  breadth  within  paddle-boxes, 
40  feet  6  inches ;  breadth,  including  paddle-boxes,  64 
feet;  depth,  27  feet;  tonnage,  1,362  tons ;  power  of 
engi  ues,  500  horses ;  diameter  of  cylinders,  7li  inches ; 
length  of  stroke,  7  feet;  diameter  of  paddle  wheels, 
30  feet;  estimated  weight  of  engines,  boilers,  and 
water,  500  tons ;  ditto  of  coals  for  20  days'  consump- 
tion,  600  tons;  ditto  of  cargo,  500  tons;  draught  of 
water  with  the  above  weight  and  stores,  16  feet. 

3.  The  British  Queen  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
longest  ships  in  the  world,  the  length  exceeding,  by 
about  thirty-five  feet,  that  of  any  ship  in  the  British 
navy.  Her  beauty  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Great 
Western;  some  say,  far  superior;  and  she  occupied 
two  years  i  n  being  built.  The  Great  Western  has  four, 
instead  of  three  masts,  and  she  also  possesses  the 
advantage,  if  such  it  be,  of  a  poop  or  stern-deck.  The 
internal  arrangements  of  the  British  Queen,  as  to  berths 
and  saloon,  were  of  the  most  costly  and  chaste  descrip- 
tion ;  while  her  mechanical  powers,  as  to  engine  and 
other  apparatus,  were  of  the  most  substantial  and  per- 
fect workmanship. 

4.  The  Great  Western  was  built  at  Bristol,  without 
any  consideration  as  to  cost  and  labor.  As  soon  as 
her  hull  and  rigging  were  completed,  she  proceeded 
to  London  to  receive  her  engines  and  other  steam 
apparatus.  She  sails  between  Bristol  and  New  York. 
The  tonnage  of  this  vessel  is  1,340,  of  which  it  is  com- 
puted the  gross  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  490;  that 
of  the  boilers  alone,  with  the  water  they  contain,  being 
180,  and  the  piston  cranks  17  tons  each.  In  the  space 
surrounding  the  engine  is  stowage  room,  in  iron 
boxes  of  very  convenient  construction,  for  800.  tons 

or    OOnl  •    wrhilfl  liof  norlrllo   urT-irt/^lr.  ««^  .-.„i  1 xl oo 
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feet  in  diameter,  and  are  moved  by  a  450  horse 
power.  This  statement  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
force  and  rapidity  with  which  she  can  be  propelled 
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through  the  water ;  and  she  has  justified  the  confident 
expectation  of  her  owners,  and  of  the  scientific  per- 
sons who  visited  and  examined  her  apparatus,  tnat, 
with  fair  average  weather,  she  woula  perform  the 
voyage  to  New  York  in  about  twelve  oi  fourteen 
days.  This  vessel  has  been  inspected  by  an  immense 
number  of  the  nobility.  She  is  one  of  the  most  superb 
steamers  that  has  ever  been  launched,  and  is,  witnout 

Suestion,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  that  ever  graced 
le  Atlantic. 
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INFLUENCE   OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  TTROLESE. 

EoifB.  n.,  the  capital  of  Italy  and  centre  of  Catholic  unity ;  pop. 
177,000.  Rome  originated  in  the  erection  of  a  number  of  mud 
cabins,  750  years  before  the  Christian  era:  in  the  middle  of  the  8d 
century  it  was  50  miles  in  circumference,  had  a  population  of  at 
least  2  millions,  contained  700  temples,  and  -waa  the  mistress  of  the 
world.     L.  Roma,  from  Romulu.%,  its  founder. 

OiaoLE  (ger'-dl),  «.,  any  thing  -which  environs  or  surrounds.  A.8. 
gyrdel,  from  gyrdan,  to  gird,  to  inclose. 

Luxuries  (luk'-shu-),  «.,  refinements,  delicacies,  pleasures.  L.  Itue- 
urice,  from  luxo,  I  loosen, — because  luxury  means  properly  loose- 
ness of  desires,  voluptuousness. — from  luo  (L.  and  G.),  I  expiate.  I 
waeh,  I  pay. 

Realm,  n.,  the  land,  territory,  or  kingdom  ruled.  S.  realme;  L.  rep- 
num,  from  rego,  I  rule. 

ISxploee',  v.,  to  examine,  search  out,  view  diligently.  L,  exploro, — 
«ar,  and  ploro,  I  weep, — because  he  who  is  endeavoring  to  acconw 
plish  any  purpose,  or  earnestly  desires  any  thing,  as  pardon  of 
offences,  usually  does  so  with  anxiety  or  sorrow. 

Vkkera'tion,  n.,  respect,  reverent  regard.  F.  veneration,  from  vene- 
roT,  L.,  I  worship. 

Et'oQUENT,  a.,  having  the  power  of  oratory,  or  of  speaking  fluently. 
F.  eloquent,  from  (L.)  eloquor, — c,  and  loguor,  I  speak. 

iMi-Kii'vious,  a.,  impenetrable,  impassable.  L.  im.pervius,  not  haying 
a  passage  or  way  through — im,  per,  and  via,  a  way. 

JR^GiR,  «.    the  shield  of  Minerva    u  heathen  "oddeas.     L. 
called  from  u'x,  G.,  a  goat,  because  covered  with  goat-skin. 

Bakdit'ti,  n.,  a  gang  of  outlawed  robbers.  I.  banditti ;  F.  bandit,  on* 
declared  to  be  bandied,  banished,  or  outlawed ; — ban,  an  interdict,  a 
ourse,  and  dit,  said  p.  pt.  of  dirt  (L.  di:*re),  to  say. 
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1.  What  is  it  then,  which  has  wrought  so  surpri. 
fcing  a  change  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  Europe;  of 
!.®.v'';     wJ"^  ^^-^^^  ^'^^^  mountain-girdle  of  the 

ZtL  ^.""^  J'  '^  1^^"'^  ^"'  «P^«^d  cultivation 
through  wastes  deemed,  in  ancient  times,  inaccessible 
to. improvement,  and  humanized  the  manners  of  a  peo- 
Pie,  remarkable  only,  under  the  Roman  sway,  for  the 
ferocity  and  barbarism  of  their  customs  ? 

wht  A^""^  ^f  *¥  V"^"^""^^  of  religion;  of  that  faith 
which  has  calmed  the  savage  passions  of  the  human 
mind  and  spread  its  beneficial  influence  amongst  the 
remotest  ha&itations  of  men,  and  which  prompted  its 
disciples  to  leave  the  uxuries  and  comforte  of  southern 
civihza  ion  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  humanity  through 
inhospitable    realms,   and   spread,   even   amidst  ti 
re^ons  of  desolation,  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the 
blessings  of  Christianity.     Impressed  with  these  ideas 
the  traveller,  in  crossmg  the  St.  Bernard,  and  com! 
paring  the  perfect  safety  with  which  he  now  can  ex- 
plore  the  most  solitary  parts  of  these  mountains,  with 
the  perils  of  the  passage,  attested  by  votive  offerings 

th?nl'"-  wi^'^iVf  ^^''^"^  ^"d  '^'  Antonines,  wl 
think  with  thankfulness  of  the  religion  by  which  thia 
wonderful  change  has  been  effected^  and  with  venera- 

uT'  .^'^  T^^  "^^""^^  "''^"'^  ^^'  f*^^  a  thousand  years, 
been  afhxed  to  the  pass  where  his  influence  first  re' 
claimed  the  people  from  their  barbarous  life  ;  and  in 
crossing  the  defile  of  Mount  Brenner,  where  the  ihW 
of  Wilten  first  offered  an  asylum  to  the  pilgnm,  hi 
Will  feel,  with  a  late  amiable  and  eloquent  writer 
how  fortunate  it  is  that  religion  has  penetrated  thes^ 
fastnesses,  impervious  to  human  power,  and  where 
precautions  are  impossible  and  resistance  useless, 
spread  her  invisible  aegis  over  the  traveller,  and  eon! 

fters  o'f  irwa?  r"  '"  ^"^^^^^^"'  ^^^^^^"^  ^"  ''^^ 

3.  When  in  such  situations  he  reflects  upon  his  secu- 
my,  and  recollects  that  these  mountains,  so  savage, 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  progress  of  murderers  and 
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banditti,  have  not  in  the  meiiiorv  of  rniin  been  stained 
with  human  blood,  he  ought  to  flo  jiiatice  to  the  cause, 
and  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  religion. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  will  behold  with  inter 
est  the  crosses  which  frequently  mark  the  brow  of  a 
precipice,  and  the  little  chapels  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock,  where  the  road  is  narrowed ;  he  will  consider 
them  as  so  many  pledges  of  security,  and  rest  assured, 
that  so  long  as  the  pious  mountaineer  continues  to 
adore  the  "Good  Shepherd,"  and  to  implore  the 
power  of  the  "  Afflicted  Mother,"  he  will  never  cease 
to  befriend  the  traveller,  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
hospitality. 

Allison. 
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LESSON  XIY. 


TO    MY    MOTHER. 


And  canst  thou,  mother  I  for  a  moment  think 
That  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age  shall  shed 
Its  blanching  honors  on  thy  drooping  head. 

Could  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  shrink  ? 

Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high  spliere  should  sink, 
Then  we,  ungrateful,  leave  thre  in  that  day, 
To  pine  in  solitude  thy  life  away, 

Or  shun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grave's  cold  brink. 

Banish  the  thought  1 — where'er  our  steps  may  roam, 
O'er  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  without  a  tree, 
Still  will  fond  memory  point  our  hearts  to  thee 

And  paint  the  pleasures  of  thy  peaceftil  home, 
While  duty  bids  us  all  thy  griefs  assuage, 
And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking  age. 

H?  K.  Whitib. 
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ON  THJE  OttlJCIFIXION. 
{Ffoin  the  Italian.) 

I  K9K'i)  the  heavens  what  foe  to  God  had  done 
a  ^n     unexampled  deed:— the  heavens  exclaim. 
I  was  ma7i— and  we,  in  horror  snatch'd  the  sun 
J^rom  such  a  spectacle  of  guilt  and  shame  " 
1  ask  d  the  sea— the  sea  with  fury  boil'd 

And  answer'd  with  his  voice  of  storms.    "  "Twom 
man —  '  ^^ 

My  waves  in  panic  at  the  crime  recoiPd 

Disclosed  th'  abyss,  and  from  the  centre  ran." 
1  ask  d  the  earth— the  earth  replied,  aghast, 

ThfrS^ir?''"''"'^  such  strange  pangs  my  bosom  rent, 
1  hat  still  I  grieve  and  shudder  at  the  past." 

io  man  gay,  smiling,  thoughtless  man,  I  went 
And  ask  d  him  next— he  turn'd  a  scornful  eye, 

bhook  his  proud  head,  and  deign'd  me  no  reply. 


-4*»- 


LESSON  XV. 

THE    FIRE-FLY. 

There  is  an  insect,  that,  when  evening  comes, 
bmall  though  he  be,  scarcely  distinguishable. 
Like  evening  clad  in  soberest  livery, 
Unsheathes  his  wings,  and  through  'the  woods  and 

glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendor.     On  he  wheels, 
Blazing  by  fits,  as  from  excess  of  joy, 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  enstas"  • 
Nor  unaccompanied  ;°tbousands  that 'fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day 
Thousands  as  bright  aa  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn, 
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Soaring,  descending. 

Oft  have  I  met    • 
This  shining  race,  when  in  the  Tusculan  groves 
My  path  no  longer  glimmer'd;  oft  among 
Tli(jse  trees,  religious  once  and  always  green, 
That  yet  dream  out  their  stories  of  Old  Rome 
Over  the  Alban  lake ;    oft  met  and  hail'd, 
Where  the  precipitate  Anio  thunders  down, 
And  through  the  surging  mist  a  poet's  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  believe  ?) 
Reveals  itself. — Yet  cannot  I  forget 
Him,*  who  rejoiced  me  in  those  walks  at  eve, 
My  earliest,  pleasantest ;  who  dwells  unseer, 
And  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still. 
Nightly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  or  brake 
His  lonely  lamp  rekindling.     Unlike  theirs, 
His,  if  less  dazzling,  through  the  darkness  knows 
No  intermission ;  sending  forth  its  ray 
Hirough  the  green  leaves, — a  ray  serene  and  clear 
As  virtue's  own. 

BOOERS. 
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LESSON  XVL 


BIRDS. 

Bjbak  (beek),  n.,  the  bill  of  a  bird ;  that  which  picks  or  peckai     D. 

beck,  from  bccker,  to  peck,  from  (L.)  bacar, 
Pat/ MATED,  a.,  whole  or  fin-footed.     L.palmipcs,  web  footed  : — -paltmi, 

the  hand  tlirown  open — any  thing  like  the  palm  ;-7-and  pen,  the 

foot. 
Plu'mage,  »*.,  suit  or  covering  of  feathers.     F.  'plumage,  from  plvma, 

L.,  a  feather.  *       \ 

[mpbr'meablk,  a.,  waterproof;  that  which  cannot  be  passed  through. 

F.  impertnSable,  from  permeo,  L.,  I  pass  through. 
Dfnu'ded,  pt.,  stripped,  or  deprived  of.     L.  denudatuB  ;—nudu8, 

naked, 
ItEoiME.v  (,ri'(l'-je),  n.,  diet,  condition.      L.  regimen,  from  regere,  to 

rule. 


*  The  glow-worm. 
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any  thing  impeding  motion;  from  (A.S.)  u,adan,  to  go,  to  male 

Gal'lin^,  n.,  the  hen-species  of  birds  called  the  land  or  "  terrestrial  - 
"aauatl^'n'    «'^^*^)    to   distinguish   them   from   the   wS  c^ 

''Ciror^.f^rr;^  ^--^^•^• 

r;frdTa  c^Bcourse       ""^  ""•  '^""'''^•"'  '^^'^  '^"«'  "'*>^'  ^"^  %-• 

OaoAmzA'TioN,  n.,  construction  in  which  the  parts  are  so  dJ^Dosed  an 

p.  gV"^^^^^'^'^*  *o  ^'^^h  other.     F.  orgaLation.     LT^^Ortnr 

Spkcif'ic,  a,  a  term,  which,  as  here  applied,  means  the  peculiar  «r 
special  weight  or  gravity  which  belongs  to  the  severalSes  f 
body.    L.  specijicus.     See  "Species,"  p.  22  ^^^'""^  species  of 

"l;;tiS^\?4f  ^  "Atm^phere?:  2?;  "SupSi;?^  ^I^J 

1.  Of  all  the  classes  of  animals,  that  of  birds  is  the 
most  strongly  marked,  and  that  in  which  the  species 
have  the  greatest  resemblance,  and  whicn  is  separated 
trom  all  the  others  bj  a  wider  interval.    This  fact 
however,  renders  it  more  difficult  to  subdivide  them! 

2.  These  subdivisions  are  grounded,  as  in  the  mam- 
nia  la,  on  the  organs  of  food  and  of  prehension,  that 
IS,  the  beak  and  toes.  One  is  struck  first  with  the 
palmated  feet,  that  is,  when  the  toes  are  united  bv 
membranes,  a  character  which  distinguishes  all  the 
smmmmg-birds  The  position  of  these  feet  behind  • 
tne  length  of  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone ;  the  neck 
otten  longer  than  the  legs,  to  reach  downward  •  the 
plumage  close,  shining,  impermeable  to  water,  'a^rree 
with  the  feet  in  constituting  the  web-footed  fowls  and 
swimmers. 

3.  In  other  birds,  which  also  have  freauentlv  snm« 
small  webs  to  the  feet,  at  least  between Ue  external 
toes,  we  observe  legs  denuded  of  feathers  towards  the 
base,  a  tall  stature,  in  a  word,  all  arrangements  necen- 
8arj  for  fording  ir,  shallow  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
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seeking  their  food.  Such,  indeed,  i8  the  regimen  of 
Uic  greater  number  of  these ;  and  although  some  of 
them  live  on  dry  land,  they  are  named  waders,  or 
grallcc. 

4.  Among  the  truly  terrestial  birds,  the  gallina 
have,  like  our  domestic  poultry,  a  heavy  carriage,  a 
short  flight,  the  beak  moderate,  with  the  upper  man- 
dible vaulted,  the  nostrils  swelling  out,  and  partly 
covered  by  a  soft  scale,  and  almost  always  the  edges 
of  the  toos  indented,  with  short  membranes  between 
the  bases  of  those  before.  They  live  principally  on 
grain. 

5.  The  hirda  of  preT/ hsiVG  the  beak  crooked,  with 
the  point  sharp,  and  bent  towards  the  base;  and  the 
nostrils  pierced  in  a  membrane,  which  invests  all  the 
base  of  the  beak :  the  feet  are  armed  with  strong 
nails.  They  live  on  flesh,  and  pursue  other  birds; 
hence,  they  have  generally  a  powerful  flight.  The 
greater  number  have,  moreover,  a  small  web  between 
the  external  toes. 

6.  The  passerine  birds  (passer,  a  sparrow)  include 
many  more  species  than  all  the  other  families ;  but 
the  analogy  in  their  organization  is  so  great,  that  they 
cannot  be  separated,  although  they  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  strength.  Their  two  external  toes  are  united  at  the 
base,  and  sometimes  part  of  the  way  up  their  length. 
P^ach  of  these  orders  subdivides  into  families  and 
genera,  or  kinds,  principally  by  the  conformation  of 
the  beak. 

7.  Birds  are,  in  general,  covered  with  feathers,  a 
sort  of  tegument  the  best  adapted  to  protect  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  rapid  variations  of  temperature 
to  which  their  movements  exi)ose  them.  The  air- 
cavities  which  occupy  the  interior  of  their  body,  and 
which  even  occupy  the  piac-3  oi  marrow  in  tuc  ^/oaes, 
augment  their  specific  lightness. 

8.  Sight  is  extremely  perfect  in  birds,  and  they 
have  the  peculiar  faculty  of  seeing  objects  near  or 
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distant  equally  well.  The  means  by  which  this  is 
effected  are  not  satisfactorily  explained,  though  a 
power  of  changing  the  convexity  of  the  eye  is  prob- 
ably the  proximate  or  immediate  cause.  Like  all 
other  physical  peculiarities,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  mode  of*existence  of  the  class :  a  quick  and  pc/- 
feet  sight  of  objects  and  perception  of  distances  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  and  the 
securm^g  of  their  prey  to  birds.  All  the  genera,  except 
the  owls,  see  a  single  object  but  with  one  eye.  The 
situation  of  these  organs,  .however,  enables  them  to 
take  in  a  much  lairger  field  of  view,  than  animals 
whose  eyes  look  straight  before  them. 

9.  Every  one  knows  the  varied  industry  employed 
by  birds  in  constructing  their  nests,  and  the  tender 
care  they  take  of  their  eggs  and  of  their  young:  this 
IS  the  prinoipal  part  of  their  instinct.  For  the  rest  of 
their  qualities,  their  rapid  passage  through  the  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  air,,  and  the  lively  and  continued 
action  of  this  element  upon  them,  enable  them  to  an- 
ticipate the  variations  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  manner 
of  which  we  can  have  no  idea,  and  from  which  has 
been  attributed  to  them,  from  all  antiquity,  by  super- 
stition, the  power  of  announcing  future  events.  They 
are  not  without  memory  or  imagination,  for  they 
dream ;  and  every  one  knows  with  what  facility  they 
may  be  tamed,  may  be  made  to  perform  different 
operations,  and  retain  airs  and  words. 

CUVIBR. 
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LESSON  XVIL 


ON  THE   LAWS  OF  MOTION. 

Charles.— Are  you  now  going,  papa,  to  describe 
those  machines,  which  you  call  mechanical  powers  f     • 

Father.-  -We  must,  I  believe,  defer  that  a  day  or 
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two  longer,  as  I  have  a  few  more  general  principlee 
with  which  I  wish  you  previously  to  be  acquainted. 

Emma. — What  are  these? 

Father. — In  the  first  place,  you  must  well  under* 
stand  what  are  denominated  the  three  general  laws  of 
motion ;  the  first  of  which  is,  "  that  every  body  will 
continue  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  until  it 
is  compelled  by  some  force  to  change  its  state."  This  con- 
stitutes what  is  denominated  the  inertia,  or  inactivity 
of  matter.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  change 
never  happens  in  the  motion  of  any  body,  without  an 
equal  and  opposite  change  in  the  motion  of  some 
other  body. 

Charles. — There  is  no  difficulty  of  conceiving  that 
a  body,  as  this  inkstand,  in  a  state  of  rest,  must  always 
remain  so,  if  no  external  force  be  impressed  upon  it 
to  give  it  motion.  But  I  know  of  no  exaYnple  which 
will  lead  me  to  suppose,  that  a  body  once  put  in  mo- 
tion, would  of  itself  continue  so. 

Father. — You  will,  I  think,  presently  admit  the 
latter  part  of  the  assertion  as  well  as  the  former, 
although  it  cannot  be  established  by  experiment. 

Emma. — ^I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  this  is. 

Father. — ^You  will  not  deny  that  the  ball  which 
you  strike  from  the  trap,  has  no  more  power  either 
to  destroy  its  motion,  or  to  cause  any  change  in  its 
velocity,  than  it  has  to  change  its  shape. 

Charles. — Certainly;  nevertheless,  in  a  few  sec- 
onds after  I  have  struck  the  ball  with  all  my  force, 
it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  then  stops. 

Father. — Do  you  find  no  difference  in  the  time 
that  is  taken  up  before  it  comes  to  rest,  even  supposing 
your  blow  the  same  ?  • 
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rolls  to  a  less  distance  than  wlien  I  play  on  the  smooth 
gravel. 

Father. — You   find  a  like  difference  when  yoa 
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are  playing  at  marbles,  if  you  play  in  the  gravel  court 
or  on  the  even  pavement  in  the  arcade.  - 

Charles. — The  marbles  run  so  easily  on  the 
smooth  stones  in  the  arcade,  that  we  can  scarcely  shoot 
with  a  force  small  enough. 

Emma. — And  I  remember  Charles  and  my  cousin 
were,  last  winter,  trying  how  far  they  could  shoot 
their  marbles  along  the  ice  of  the  canal ;  and  they  went 
a  prodigious  distance  in  comparison  of  that  which  they 
would  have  gone  on  the  gravel,  or  even  on  the  pave- 
ment m  the  arcade. 

Father.— Now,  these  instances,  properly  applied, 
will  convince  you,  that  a  body  once  put  in  motion, 
would  go  on  for  ever,  if  it  were  not  compelled  by  some 
external  force  to  change  its  state. 

Charles. — ^I   perceive   what    you   are   going  to 

say:— it  is  the  rubbing  or  friction  of  the  marbles 

against  the  ground  which  does  the  business.     For,  on 

the  pavement  there  are  fewer  obstacles  than  on  the 

gravel,  and  fewer  on  the  ice  than  on  the  pavement- 

and  hence  you  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  if  all 

obstacles  were  removed,  they  might  proceed  on  for 

ever.     But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  ball ;  what  stops 
tnat  i 

Father.— Besides  friction,  there  is  another  and'still 
naore  important  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, which  affects  the  ball,  marbles,  and  every 
body  in  motion. 

Charles. — I  understand  you;  that  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation. 

Father.— It  is ;  for,  from  what  we  said  when  wo 
conversed  on  that  subject,  it  appeared  that  gravity 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  every  body  in  motion  to  the 
earth ;  consequently,  in  a  few  seconds  your  ball  must 
come  to  the  ground  by  that  cause  alone";  but,  besides 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  there  is  the  resistance 
which  the  air,  through  which  the  ball  moves,  makes  to 
Its  passage. 
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Emma. — That  cannot  be  much,  I  think. 

Father.— Perhaps,  with  regard  to  the  ball  struck 
from  your  brother's  trap,  it  is  of  no  great  consider- 
ation, because  the  velocity  is  but  small ;  but  in  all 
great  velocities,  as  that  of  a  ball  from  a  musket  or  can- 
non,  there  will  be  a  material  difference  between  the 
theory  and  practice,  if  it  be  neglected  in  the  calculation. 
Move  your  mamma's  riding- whip  through  the  air 
slowly,  and  you  observe  nothing  to  remind  you  that 
there  is  this  resisting  medium ;  but  if  you  swing  it  with 
considerable  swiftness,  the  noise  which  it  occasions, 
will  inform  you  of  the  resistance  it  meets  with  frorn 
something,  which  is  the  atmosphere. 

Charles. — If  I  now  understand  you,  the  force 
which  compels  a  body  in  motion  to  stop,  is  of  three 
kinds :  (1)  the  attraction  of  gravitation ; — (2)  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air :— and  (3)  the  resistance  it  meets  with 
from  friction. 

Father. — You  are  quite  right. 

Charles. — I  have  no  difficulty  of  conceiving,  that 
a  body  in  motion  will  not  come  to  a  state  of  rest, 
till  it  is  brought  to  it  by  an  external  force,  acting  upon 
it  in  some  way  or  other.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman, 
when  skating  on  very  slippery  ice,  go  a  great  way 
without  any  exertion  to  himself;  but  where  the  ice 
was  rough,  he  could  not  go  half  the  distance  without 
making  fresh  efforts. 

Father. — I  will  mention  another  instance  or  two 
on  this  law  of  motion.  Put  a  bason  of  water  into 
your  little  sister's  wagon,  and  when  the  water  is  per- 
fectly still,  move  the  wagon,  and  the  water,  resisting 
the  niotion  of  the  vessel,  will  at  first  rise  up  in  the 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  vessel  moves. 
If,  when  the  motion  of  the  vessel  is  communicated  to 

tVlA  ■«rnt'=''>'  WOM  anr\(]ar\]\r  cfon  +l-ia  ■tiTr./v.^^  i-'L^  .^«4. —  ^_ 
I. ,.  „: ,    jV-.,    ??ctv,Vl\.iiijr     i^bK^jj    ulxv     tt  agVIi,    liUC    WUbCI,  ill 

endeavoring  to  continue  the  state  of  motion,  rises  up 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  like  manner,  if,  while  you 
are  sitting  quietly  on  your  horse,  the  animal  starts  for- 
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ward  you  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  off  backward: 
but  If,  while  you  are  galloping  along,  the  animal 
stops  on  a  sudden,  you  will  be'^liable  to  be  thrown  fo?. 

Charles  —This  I  know  by  experience,  but  I  wa» 
not  aware  of  the  reason  of  it  till  to-day. 

ant  uses  of  the  principles  of  natural  philosophria, 
that  they  may  be  applied  to,  and  will  explain,  many 
ot  the  common  concerns  of  life.  ^ 


-♦*■»- 


LESSON  XVIII. 

LAWS   OF  MOTION  (CONTINUED). 

Father  --We  now  come  to  the  seamd  law  of  mo 
tion  which  is,-"  ^Aa<  the  change  of  motion  is  pro- 
timt}orce  "  'impressed,  and  in  the  direction  of 

CHARLES.--There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  •  for  if 
while  my  cricket-ball  is  rolling  along  after  Henry  has 
struck  It,  I  strike  it  again,  it^goes  on  with  inc^ase^ 
velocity,  and  that  m  proportion  to  the  strength  which 
T  ?M  ?\^^«,<^«cas3on ;  whereas,  if,  while  it  is  rolling 
1  strike  It  back  again,  or  give  it  a  side-blow,  I  chan|e 
the  direction  of  its  course.  ^ 

.  FATHER.--In  the  same  way,  gravity,  and  the  re- 
sistance  of  the  atmosphere,  change  the  direction  of  a 
cannon-ball  from  its  course  in  a  straight  line,  and  bring 

Lf^-  .'  ^■'''•^''^'  ^"^.*^"  ^^"  g^^«  *«  a  farther  o? 
lesj^distance  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  powder 

J^'^^  third  law  of  motion  is,— "^a^  to  every  action 
i^one  body  upon  another  there  is  an  equal  and  contrary 
re-action.      If  I  strike  this  table,  I  communicate  to  h 
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(\5hich  you  perceive  by  the  shaking  of  the  china-ware) 
the  motion  of  my  hand ;  and  the  table  re-acts  against 
my  hand  just  as  much  as  my  hand  acts  against  the 
table.  In  all  cases  the  quantity  of  motion  gained  by 
one  body  is  always  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  othe^r  in 
the  same  direction.  Thus,  if  a  ball  in  motion  strike 
another  at  rest,  the  motion  communicated  to  the  latter 
will  be  taken  from  the  former,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
former  will  be  proportionally  diminished.  A  horse 
drawing  a  heavy  load  is  as  much  drawn  back  by  the 
load  as  he  draws  it  forward. 

Emma. — I  do  not  comprehend  how  the  cart  draws 
the  horse. 

Father. — But  the  progress  of  the  horse  is  im- 
peded by  the  load,  which  is  the  same  thing;  for  the 
force  which  the  horse  exerts  would  carry  him  to  a 
greater  distance  in  the  same  time,  were  he  freed  from 
the  encumbrance  of  the  load ;  and  therefore,  as  much 
^  as  his  progress  falls  short  of  that  distance,  so  much  is 
he,  in  effect,  drawn  back  by  the  re-action  of  the 
loaded  cart. 

From  this  law  of  motion  you  may  learn  in  what 
manner  a  bird,  by  the  stroke  of  its  wings,  is  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  its  body. 

Charles. — Pray  explain  this,  papa. 

Father. — ^If  the  force  with  which  it  strikes  the 
air  below  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  its  body,  then  the 
re-action  of  the  air  upwards  is  likewise  equal  to  it  ; 
and  the  bird,  being  acted  upon  by  two  equal  forces  in 
contrary  directions,  will  rest  between  them.  If  the 
force  of  the  stroke  is  greater  than  its  weight,  the  bird 
will  rise  with  the  difference  of  these  tTO  forces :  and. 
if  the  stroke  is  less  than  its  weight,  then  it  will  sink 
with  the  difference. 

•  JOYOE. 
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LESSON  XIX. 


THE    DIVING-BELL. 

OoBK,  «.,  the  bark  of  a  tree  so  called ;  also  pieces  of  such  tree  used 

for   stopping  bottles,  barrels,  Ac.     D.  kork,  Ger.  corck,  from  (L) 

cortex,  the  bark,  from  eorium,  a  hide. 
Sua'KAOE  (-fas),  ft.,  the  upper  face,  or  what  first  appears  or  shows  it- 
self of  any  thing.      F.  surface;    L.   tuperficies,  from  super,   aad 

fades,  a  face. 
CoxPBESs'iBLG,  «.,  Capable  of  being  pressed  close ;  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, so  that  one  part  is  brought  nearer  to  another.    F.  emnpresri' 

bU,    See  "  Expression,"  p.  16. 
Exclude',  v.,  to  shut  out ;  to  eject.    L.  excludo, — ex,  and  claudo,  I 

shut. 
Condens'ed,  tf.,  thickened;  compressed  or  compacted  into  a  small 

space.     L.  condensatus,  from  condenso, — con,  and  denso,  I  thicken. 
Teuh'cated,  a.,  cut,  shortened,  lopped  from  the  trunk.     L.  trun-catus, 

from  truncun,  cut,  maimed. 
An'ohob,  n.,  the  heavy  iron  to  hold  the  ship,  by  being  fixed  in  the 

ground  ;  any  thing  that  confers  stability.     F.  anere  ;  I.  S.  and  L. 

ancora  ;  G.  agkura,  from  o^ke  {g  is  sounded  like  »  in  both),  a  hook, 

or  crook. 
Oe'ikic^  C-re-fis),  n.,  any  perforation: — an  opening  in  form  of  a 

mouth.    F.  orifice;  L.  orificium,  from  os,  a  mouth,  and  faeere,  to 

form,  or  make, 
Vkm>5'ity,  «.,  swiftness,  rapidity.    F.  vSlociti,  from  velox,  L.,  swift, 

and  this,  perhaps,  from  volo,  I  fly. 
Ctolope^dia  (sy-),  «.,  a  circle  of  knowledge  or  instruction  in  all  arts 

and  sciences.     F.  cyclopedic  ;  L.  cyclopcedia,  from  kuklos,  G.,  a  circle, 

and  paideia,  instruction,  learning. 

For  "  Machine,"  see  p.  219 ;    "  Horizon."  p.  170 ;— and  for  derivation 
of  "  Appended,"  see  Appendages,  p.  48. 

1.  To  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  machine,  take  a 
glass  tumbler;  plunge  it  into  water,  with  the  mouth 
downwards ;  you  will  find  that  very  little  water  will 
rise  into  the  tumbler ;  which  will  be  evident,  if  you 
lay  a  piece  of  cork  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  put  the  tumbler  over  it ;  for  you  will  see,  that 

tnmicrn    tlip    o.r\v\r  QVirji-jlrl   Vio  r>rt •»»»•; q/^  -Pn-n  V»fv1/-.,.r  +1-.^  r..-.». 

face  of  the  water,  yet  that  its  upper  side  is  not  wetted, 
the  air  which  was  in  the  tumbler  having  prevented 
the  entrance  of  the  water;  but,  as  air  is  compressible, 
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it  could  not  entirely  exclude  the  water,  whioh  by  iti 
pressure,  condensed  the  air  a  little.  ' 

2.  The  first  diving-bell  of  any  note  was  made  by  Dr. 
Halley.  It  is  most  commonly  made  in  tlie  form  of 
a  truncated  cone,  the  smaller  end  being  closed,  and 
the  larger  one  open.  It  is  weighted  with  lead,  and  so 
suspended,  that  it  may  sink  full  of  air,  irith  its  open 
base  downwards,  and,  as  near  as  may  be,  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  so  as  to  close  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.     Mr.  Smeaton's  diving-bell  was  a  square  chest 

cast-iron,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  four  feel 
and  a  half  m  length,  and  three  feet  wide,  and  afforded 
room  for  two  men  to  work  in  it.  It  was  supplied 
with  fresh  air  b>  .,  forcing  pump. 

8.  The  sinking  and  raising  of  the  divijig-bell,  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Halley,  depending  entirely  on  the  people  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  being  besides  of  con- ' 
^  siderable  weight,  so  as  to  occasion  nuch  labor,  with 
a  risk  of  the  breaking  of  the  rope  by  which  it  was  to 
be  raised,  to  the  sure  destruction  of  those  within  — 
a  diving-bell  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Spalding,  'of 
Mmburgh,  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  prevent  the 
edges  of  the  machine  from  being  entangled  by  any 
ragged  prominences  of  rock.     His   maohine  is  of 
wood,  suspended  by  ropes,  and  having  a  leaden  weight 
appended  to  it,  by  means  of  which  the  -mouth  of  the 
bell  IS  kept  always  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  whether  the  machine,  taken  altogether,  is  lighter 
or  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.     By  these 
weights  alone,  however,  the  bell  would  not  sink  • 
another  is  therefore  added,  which  can  be  lowered  or 
raised  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  over  a 
pulley,  and  fastened  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  bell. 
As  the  bell  descends,   this  weight,   called   by  Mr! 
bpalding  the  balance-weight,  hangs  down  a  consider- 
A     ^y^^^l^w^^^e  "iouth  of  the  bell.    In  case  the 
edge  of  the  bell  is  caught  by  any  obstacle,  the  bal- 
ance-weight  IS  immediately  lowered  down,   so   that 
It  may  rest  upon  the  bottom.     By  this  means  the 
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bell  is  lightened,  so  that  all  danger  of  oversetting  is 
removed ;  for  being  lighter  without  the  balance-wetht 

fcln  T      ^""^^  ""{""f^'^  }'  ''  ^^i^^^»t  that  The 

f^  7.  iT^^^'^u*^^^'"^^^  ^^*h«  ^°P«  affixed 
•to  the  balance-weight  will  allow  it.     This  weic^ht 

therefore,  serves  as  a  kind  of  anchor  to  keep  the  Sell 

at  any  particular  depth  which  the  divers  may  think 

necessary;  or,  bv  pulling  it  qu^te  up,   the  descent 

may  be  continued  to  the  very  bottom. 

4   By   another   very  ingenious   contrivhnce,    Mr. 
rSpalding  has  rendered  it  possible  for  the  divers  to 
raise  the  bell,  with  all  the  weight  appending  to  it 
even  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  to    top  it  at  any 
particular  depth  as  they  think  proper ;  and  thus  they 
would  still  be  safe  even  though  the  rope  designed  for 
pulling  up  the  bell  should  be  broken.     For  this  pur- 
pose, the  bell  is  divided  into  two  cavities,  both  made 
as  tif,hta«  possible.     Just  above  the  second  botU^m 
are  small  slits  m  the  sides  of  the  bell,  through  which 
the  water  entering  as  the  bell  descends,  displaces  the 
air  originally  contained  in  its  cayity,  which  flies  out 
at  the  upper  orifice  of  a  cock  expressly  fitted  for  that 
purpose.     When  this  Ls  done,  the  divers  turn  the 
handle  which  stops  the  dock ;  so  that  if  any  more  air 
were  to  get  into  the  cavity,  it  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
charged  through  the  orifice  as  before.     If,  therefore 
the  divers  wish  to  raise  themselves,  they  turn  the  cock' 
by  which  a  communication  is  made  between  the  upoer 
and  under  cavities  of  the  bell.     The  consequence  is 
toat  a  quantity  of  air  immediately  enters  the  upper 
cavity,  and  forces  out  a  quantity  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  it,  and  thus  renders  the  bell  lighter  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  water  which  is  displaced :  thus, 
il  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  into  the  upper 
cayity,  the^bell^  will  descend  very  slowly ;  if  a  greater 
qujintity,  it  will  neither  ascend  nor  descend,  but  --e- 
inain  stationary ;  and  if  a  large  quantity  of  air  be 
still  admitted,  it  will  rise  to  the  top.     It  should  be 
observed,  liowever,  that  the  air  which  is  thus  let  out 
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Into  the  upper  cavity,  must  immediately  bo  replaced 
from  the  air-burrel ;  and  the  air  is  to  be  let  out  very 
slowly,  or  the  bell  will  rise  to  the  top  with  so  great  a 
velocity,  that  the  divers  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
shaken  out  of  their  seats.  But  by  following  these 
directions,  every  possible  accident  may  be  prevented, 
and  persons  may  descend  to  a  very  great  depth,  with- 
out the  smallest  apprehension  of  danger.  The  bell 
also  become^  so  easily  managed  in  the  water,  that  it 
may  be  conducted  from  one  place  to  another  by  a 
small  boat,  with  the  greatest  eaae,  and  with  perfect 

safety  to  those  within. 

Cyolopboia. 
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LESSON  XX. 

* 

THERE  IS  A  JOY  OF  HEAVENLY   BIRTH 

1.  There  is  a  joy  of  heavenly  birth, 
More  bright  tnan  all  the  joys  of  earth ; 
'Tis  felt — when  on  Guilt's  trembling  head 
The  kindly  dews  of  Heaven  are  shed. 

2.  And  his  deep  shame  and  silent  tears 
Efface  the  stains,  the  guilt  of  years ; 
And  that  dark  brow  in  mercy's  glow 
Eivals  the  bright  unsullied  snow. 

8.  When  boldly  o*er  the  paths  ot  crime 
This  spirit  wings  its  flight  sublime, 
As  over  Cedron's  gulf  the  dove 
Takes  its  pure  course,  and  dwells  above ;  ' 

4,  When  earth's  discordant  nassions  cease. 
He  feels  at  last  the  threefeld  peace, 
Peace  with  the  world — its  wrongs  forgiven — 
Peace  with  himself,  and  peace  with  Heaven. 


2B9 


§  6.    LESSON  L 

THE    NORTH    OAPB. 

wauTmr'-tt •"""/"""''  '■<"^"'"'  P'""»»;  '"y  thing  raised  like  . 
Jlfu"  tl'ilT  ^'*    •     '  "'"«'"■  »■■  fr»'"  *'!'?<».  I  hide. 

S-ti-i^p-s^-ielr  rite  tB3 

reo  ruary  is  Irom  februare,  L,  to  expiat«  becanae  Pacrificp^  nf  «, 
p.at.on  were  made  by  the  Roman  people  in  his  month  A'prfl 
from  aperto,  L.,  I  open,  in  allusion  to*^  the  unbinding  or  oD^nini^  in 

1.  This  cape,  forming  the  most  northerly  point  of 
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the  continent  of  Europe,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  sublimest  wonders  of  nature.  It  is  situated  within 
the  arctic  circle,  in  seventy-one  degrees  ten  minutes 
north  latitude.  A  late  traveller  states,  that  a  little 
before  midnight,  its  rocks  appeared  to  be  nearly  of 
an  equal  height,  until  they  terminated  in  a  perpen- 
dicular peak ;  but  on  a  closer  view,  those  within  were 
found  to  be  much  higher  than  those  of  the  extreme 
peak  or  point.  Their  general  appearance  was  highly 
picturesque.  The  sea  broke  against  this  immovable 
rampart,  which  had  withstood  its  fury  from  the  re- 
ni(;tost  ages,  and  formed  a  thick  border  of  white  froth. 
This  grand  spectacle  was  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and 
the  shade  wjiich  covered  the  western  side  of  the 
rocks,  rendered  their  aspect  still  more  tremendous. 
The  height  of  those  rocks  could  not  be  ascertained ; 
btut  every  thing  was  on  so  grand  a  scale,  that  a  point 
of  comparison  could  not  be  afforded  by  any  ordinary 
known  objects. 

2.  On  landing,  the  party  discovered  a  grotto,  formed 
of  rocks,  with  a  surface  washed  smooth  by  the  waves, 
and  having  within  a  spring  of  fresh  water.  The  only 
accessible  spot  in  the  vicinity.waa  a  large  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  enormous  crags.  From  the  summit  of 
this  hill,  turning  towards  the  sea,  they  perceived  to 
the  right  a  prodigious  mountain,  attached  to  the  cape, 
and  rearing  its  sterile  mass  to  the  skies.  To  the  left, 
a  neck  of  land,  covered  with  less  elevated  rocks, 
against  which  the  surges  dashed  with  great  violence, 
closed  the  bay,  and  admitted  but  a  contracted  view  of 
the  ocean.  In  order  to  see  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
interior,  our  traveller  climbed  nearly  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  where  a  most  singular  landscape  pre- 
lented  itself  to  the  view.  A  lake  in  the  foreground 
had  an  elevation  of  at  least  ninety  feet  above  the  level 

^P  4-1-.^  o^n  .  n-nA  nn  fVio  +r»r»  rt-p  Or»  O  d  1  Jl  PPTl  t.  hll  f.  IpSS 
vJX      HiC     DCd  ,       ci'J-ii-i     Vii    ii-ji.-    v.-}--    ----      ----     •■ J J 

lofty  mountain,  was  another  lake.  The  view  was 
closed  by  peaked  rocks,  checkered  by  several  patchei 
vi  snow. 
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*.  At  midnight  the  sun  still  remained  many  degreea 
aiv)vu  the  horizon,  and  continued  to  ascend  higher 
anct  higher  until  noon,  when  having  again  descended, 
It  passed  the  north,  without  dipping  below  the  horizon, 
rhis  phenomenon,  which  is  equally  as  extraordinary 
to  tbe  mhabitants  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones 
as  snow  is  to  those  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  could 
not  be  viewed  without  a  particular  interest.     Two 
months  of  perpetual  daylight,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  sun  never  sets,  seems  to  place  the 
traveller  in  a  new  state  of  existence,  while  its  effect 
on  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  is  strikino-.      Du- 
ring the  time  the  sun  is  prpetually  above  theTiorizon, 
they  rise  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  dine  at  five 
or  SIX  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  go  to  bed  at  one. 
But  throughout  the  winter  season,  from  the  beginning 
of  December  until  the  end  of  January,  when  the 
sun  never  rises,   they  sleep  more  than  half  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  spend  the  other  half  in  sitting 
over  the  fire,  all  business  being  at  an  end,  and  con- 
stant darkness  prevailing. 


TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 

A^  the  mute  nightingale  in  closest  groves 
Lies  hid  at  noon,  but  when  day's  piercing  eye 
la  lock'd  in  night,  with  full  heart  beating  high 

Poureth  her  plain  song  o'er  the  light  she  loves ; 

So,  Virgin,  ever  pure,  and  ever  blest. 
Moon  of  religion,  from  whose  radiant  face, 
Reflected  streams  the  light  of  heavenly  grace 

On  broken  hearts,  by  contrite  thoughts  oppress'd ; 

So,  Mary,  they  who  justly  feel  the  weight 
Of  Heaven's  oifended  Majasty,  implore 
Tlay  reconciling  aid,  with  suppliant  knee : 

Of^inful  man,  0  sinless  Advocate, 
To  thee  they  turn,  nor  Him  the  less  adore; 
'Tis  still  His  light  they  love,  less  dreadful  seen  in 
thee. 

G.  GftiFriN. 
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LESSON  n. 


POPE   PIUS  VII.   AND  NAPOLEON. 


Remod'stranobs,  n.,  strong  representations;  reasons  urged  against 
any  previous  act.  F.  rernontrances,  from  (L.)  re,  and  mmstrare, 
to  show,  to  accuse,  from  moneo,  1  remind. 

Pope,  n.,  Father, — usually  addressed,  "  Moat  Holy  Father  ;•'  Christ's 
vicar  on  earth,  and  visible  head  of  the  Church;  the  soveieign  ot 
the  states  of  the  Church.     F.  pape  /  L  S  L.  ^apa  ;  G.  pappas. 

Vige'rot,  n.,  he  who  governs  in  place  of  the  king  ;  a  deputy  govern 
or  with  regal  authority.     F.  vice-roi, — vice  (L.  vicis),  stead  or  place 
of,— and  roi,  king.     See  "  Regal,"  p.  57. 

En'vqy,  n.,  a  public  messenger  or  minister,  in  dignity  below  an  am- 
bassador. F.  envoye, — en,  from  (L.)  in,  on,  and  voie,  (L.  via),  the 
way. 

Intrep'id,  a.,  firm,  resolute,  fearless;  without  trembling.  F.  intri- 
pide  ;  L.  intrcpidus, — in,  not,  and  trepidus,  from  trepido,  I  tr.emble. 

Reo'ognizki>,  v.,  acknowledged,  admitted;  literally — known  agaia 
L.  recognitua,  from  re,  and  coffnosco, — con,  and  nosco.  I  know. 

Po'tkntate,  n.,  a  sovereign  prince.  F.  potcntat ;  from  potens,  L,, 
powerful. 

March,  «.,  a  limit ;  the  border  of  a  territory  or  district :  and  hence 
the  title  marquis  {marchio),  one  who  guarded  the  marches  or 
frontiers.  Teutonic,  marche ;  Qer.  mark  ;  A.S.  mearc,A  bound,  a 
limit. 

Am'icable,  o.,  friendly :— from  amieua,  L.,  a  friend.     See  "Amity," 

p.  82. 

Defini'tivk,  a.,  deciswe,  peremptory,  final.  F.  definitif.  See  "  Defi- 
nite," p.  111. 

For  "  Emperor,"  see  p.  58  ;  "  Rome,"  p.  222 ;  "  Italy,"  p.  158  ;  "  Be- 
nevolent," p.  78;  "Basis,"  p.  213;  "Catacombs,"  p.  133;  and 
"  Sovereign,"  p.  26. 

1.  In  October,  1805,  during  the  course  of  tlie  Austrian 
war,  the  French  troops  seized  upon  Ancona,  the  most 
important  fortress  in  the  ecclesiastical  dominions ; 
and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope,  (Pius  VII.,) 
against  this  violent  invasion,  were  not  only  entirely 
disregarded,  but  Napoleon,  in  reply,  openly  asserted 
the  principle,  that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome,  and  the 

TJ-....-,     .,.^^     y-x».l.»     l->ir.    trXrtr^vr^it  <'      All     Tfolir    ''    aalr-]       l\lor»r>- 

X  OpC    WU3  WkiiV    Ilia    xl\^\A\jj,  iiii   jLvixij^      iJTtvJV!      t-t»|".J 

leon,  "  must  be  subjected  to  my  law  your  situation 
requires,  that  you  should  pay  me  the  same  respect  in 
temporals,  which  I  do  you  in  spiritual  matters.    Your 
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holiness  mus.  cease  to  have  anj  delicacy  to;yarcla 
«ny  enemies  and  those  of  the  Church.  You  are 
sovereign  of  Borne,  but  I  am  its  ernperor:  all  mv 
enemies  must  be  its  enemies;  no  Sardinian,  English 
Kussian,  or  Swedish  envoy  can  be  permitted  to  reside 
at  your  capital." 

2.  The  haughty  and  disdainful  terms  of  this  letter 
and  the  open  announcement  of  an  undisguised  sov' 
ereignty  over  the  Eoman  states,  first  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  benevolent  Pontiff  to  the  real  intention  of  the 
French  emperor     He  returned  an  intrepid  answer  to 
the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz,  that  he  recognized  no 
earthly  potentate  as  his  superior;  and  from  that  hour 
may  be  dated  the  hostility  which  grew  up  betwixt 
them.     "Your  Majesty,"  said   Pius  VII.,'^"lays  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  you  are  sov- 
ereign of  Rome ;   the  Supreme  Pontiff  recognizes  no 
such  authority,  nor  any  power  superior  in  temporal 
matters  to  his  own.     There  is  no  emperor  of  Rome  • 
it  was  not  thus  that  Charlemagne  treated   our  pre' 
decessors^    The   demand  to  dismiss  the  envoys  of 
Russia,  England,  and  Sweden,  is  positively  refused  • 
the  Father  of  the  faithful  is  bound  to  remain  a?  peace 
with  all,  without  distinction  of  Catholics  or  heretics  " 
JNapoleon,  so  far  from  relaxing  in  any  of  his  demands, 
was  only  the  more  aroused  by  this  unexpected  op! 
position,  to  increased  exactions  from  the  Holy  See  • 
his   troops  spread  over  the  whole  Papal  torritorv  ' 
Rome  itself  was  surrounded  by  his  battalions ;    and 
withm  half  a  mile  of  the  Quirinal  palace,  preparations 
were  openly  made  for  the  siege  of  Gaeta. 

3.  Pius  VII.  however,  was  unshaken  in  his  deter- 
mination.  "If  they  choose,"  said  he  to  M.  Alquier, 
the  French  envoy,  "to  seize  upon  Rome,  we  shall 
make  no  resistance ;  but  we  shall  refuse  them  entrv 
to  the  castle  of  St  Ano-pln      All  +i.«  ^^ ^„.-.  .    •   / 

ot  our  territory  have  been  successively  occupied  by 
their  troops,  and  the  collectors  of  our  taxes  can  no 
longer  levy  any  imposts  in  the  greater  part  of  oui 
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territory,  to  provide  for  the  contributions  which  have 
been  imposed.  We  shall  make  no  resistance,  bul 
your  soldiers  will  require  to  break  open  the  gatep 
with  cannon-shot.  Europe  shall  see  how  we'  are 
treated;  and  we  shall,  at  least,  prove  that  we  have 
acted  in  conformity  to  our  honor  and  our  conscience 
If  they  take  away  our  life,  the  tomb  will  do  us  honor 
and  we  shall  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man 

4.  The  French  minister  soon  after  intimated,  thaJ 
if  the  Pope  continued  on  any  terms  with  the  enemie? 
of  France,  the  emperor  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  detaching  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  the  march  of 
Ancona,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Civita  Vecchia,  from  th« 
ecclesiastical  territories ;  but  that  he  would  greatlj 
prefer  remaining  on  amicable  ■  terms  with  his  Holi- 
ness ;  and  with  that  view,  he  proposed,  as  the  basis 
of  a  definitive  arrangement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, 1st,  "  That  the  ports  of  his  Holiness  should  be 
closed  to  the  British  flag,  on  all  occasions  when  En- 
gland was  at  war  with  France ;  2d,  That  the  Papal 
fortresses  should  be  occupied  by  the  French  troops, 
on  all  occasions  when  a  foreign  land-force  is  debarked 
on  or  menaces  the  coast  of  Italy."  To  these  proposals, 
which  amounted  to  a  complete  surrender  of  even  the 
shadow  of  independence,  the  Pope  returned  a  respect- 
ful but  firm  refusal,  which  concluded  with  these 
words :  "  His  Majesty  may,  whenever  he  pleases,  exe- 
cute his  menaces,  and  take  from  us  whatever  we  pos- 
sess. We  are  resigned  to  every  thing,  and  shall  nevei 
be  so  rash  as  to  'attempt  resistance.  Should  he  desire 
it,  we  shall  instantly  retire  to  a  convent,  or  the  cata- 
combs of  Kome,  like  the  first  successors  of  St.  Peter ; 
but  think  not,  as  we  are  intrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  power,  to  make  us  by  menaces  violate  ita 

duties." 

AusoM. 
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LESSON   III. 


PRAYER. 

Solb'ly,  ad.,  exclusively.  L.  solum,  from  aolus,  alone,  and  this!  prob- 
ably, from  holo$,  Q„  all  or  whole. 

Per'fect,  a.,  consummately  virtuous ;  thorouglily  accomplished  P. 
par/ait,  from  (L.)  perficio,-—per,  and  facio,  I  do  or  accomplish 

ItUT'ERATE,  a.,  ignorant,  unlettered;  not  Iiavin^  literature.  L.  illitt. 
ratu8,—il,  and  /i^cra^tts,— learned  or  lettered,  from  litera,  a  letter 

Aw>re',  v.,  to  pray  with  reverence,  humility,  and  love ;  to  worship. 
F.  adorer;  I.  and  L.  adorare, — ad,  and  orare,  to  orav  sLt 
"Orator,"  p.  188.  F    j-.      ow 

Pbat,  v.,  to  supplicate,  to  ask.     F.  prier,  from  precor,  L.,  I  beseech. 
Pub'lican,  n.,  in  this  place,  a  toll-gatherer,  a  receiver  of  public  dues 

or  customs.     F.  pnblicain,  from  pnblicin,  L.,  contracted  from  popu- 

liciis,  now  popnlns,  the  people. 
CoMPUNc'Tio>f,  n.,  penitential  sorrow ;  applied  to  the  pangs  or  stingg 

attending  the  recollection  of  guilt.     F.  cwnponction.    See  "  Pim- 

gent,"  p.  126. 
Pi'ety,  «.,  the  duty  and  love  one  owes  to  God,  to  his  parents,  and  to 

his  country.     F.  piete  ;  L.  pietas ;  of  unknown  origin. 
AppRo'raiATE,  «.,  to  take,  to  apply.     F.  approprier,  from  L.  ad,  and 

proprhis,  peculiar,  from  prope,  near  ;  as  persons  draw  or  keep  near 

them  what  is  pe<Juliar  to  them  or  their  own. 
Iv'digexce,  n.,  poverty ;  the  state  of  being  in  want.     F.  indigenee, 

from  (L.)  indigeiis,  p.  pt,  of  indigere,~in,  and  egere,  to  be  in  want.' 

1.  Prayer  is  not  a  special  gift  set  apart  for  priv- 
ileged souls  alone;  it  is  a  common  duty  imposed  upon 
every  believer ;  it  is  not  solely  a  virtue  of  perfection, 
and  reserved  for  certain  purer  and  more  holy  souls ; 
it  is  like  charity,  an  indispensable  virtue,  requisite  to 
the  perfect  as  to  the  imperfect;  within  the  capacity 
of  the  illiterate  equally  as  of  the  learned ;  commanded 
to  the  simple  as  to  the  most  enlightened;  it  is  the 
virtue  of  all  men ;  it  is  the  science  of  every  believer ; 
it  is  the  perfection  of  every  creature 

2.  Whoever  has  a  heart,  and  is  capable  of  lovinff 
Wiu  ^idmur  ui  Lus  ut;iiig;  vvuuuver  nas  a  reason  capa- 
ble of  knowing  the  nothingness  of  the  creature  and 
the  greatness  of  God,  must  know  how  to  adore,  to  re- 
turn  him  thanks,  and  to  have  recourse  to  him:   to 
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appease  him  when  offended ;  to  call  upon  him  when 
turned  away ;  to  thank  him  when  favorable ;  to  hum- 
ble himself  when  he  strikes ;  to  lay  his  wants  before 
him,  or  to  entreat  his  countenance  and  protection. 
Thus,  be  ye  who  you  may  that  now  listen  to  me,  im- 
itate the  woman  of  Canaan ;  be  foithful  to  prayer,  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  you  will  find  all  the  rest 
sustained  and  rendered  easy.     If  a  sinner,  pray ;   it 
was  through  prayer  alone  that  the  publican  and  the 
sinful  woman  of  the  Grospel  obtained  feelings  of  com- 
punction, and  the  grace  of  a  thorough  penitence;  and 
prayer  is  the  only  source  and  the  only  path  of  righ- 
teousness.    If  righteous,  still  pray ;  perseverance  in 
fiiith  and  in  piety  is  promised  only  to  prayer ;  and  by 
prayer  it  was  that  Job,  that  David,  that  Tobias  perse- 
vered to  the  end.     If  you  live  amid  sinners,  and  your 
duty  does  not  permit  you  to  withdraw  yourself  from 
the  sight  of  their  irregularities  and  examples,  pray ; 
the  greater  the   dangers,  the  more   necessary  does 
prayer  become :  the  three  children  in  the  flames,  and 
Jonas  in  the  belly  of  a  monster,  found  safety  only 
through  prayer.     If  the  engagement^  of  your  birth 
or  of  your  station  attach  you  to  the  court  of  kings, 
pray :  Esther,  in  the  court  of  Assuerus ;  Daniel,  in 
that  of  Darius ;   the  prophets,  in  the  palaces  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  were  solely  indebted  to  prayer  for 
their  life  and  salvation.    If  you  live  in  retirement, 
pray :  solitude  itself  becomes  a  rock,  if  a  continual 
intercourse  with  God  does  hot  defend  us  against  our- 
selves ;  and  Judith  in  the  secrecy  of  her  house,  and 
the  widow  Ann  in  the  temple,  and  the  Antonies  in 
the  desert,  found  the  fruit  and  the  security  of  theii 
retreat  in  prayer  alone.    If  established  in  the  Church 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  pray :  all  the  powei 
and  all  the  success  of  the  ministry  must  depend  upon 
your  prayers;  and  the  apostles  converted  the  universe, 

er»lplv  bpponqp  tlr*^  l^a'l  nnnrnnrintAd  nnthin)?  to  them* 

selves  but  prayer  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
3.  Lastly,  whoever  you  are,  I  again  repeat  it,  in 
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prosperity  or  indigence,  in  joy  or  in  affliction,  in  trou- 
ble or  in  peace,  in  fervency  or  in  despondency,  in  sin 
or  in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  advanced  in  virtue  or 
still  in  the  first  steps  of  penitence,  pray :  prayer  is  the 
safety  of  all  stations,  the  consolation  of  all  sorrows,  the 
duty  of  all  conditions,  the  soul  of  piety,  the  support 
of  faith,  the  grand  foundation  of  religion,  and  all  re- 
ligion itself.  0  my  God!  shed,  then,  upon  us  that 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  prayer  which  was  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  thy  Church,  and  the  portion  of  a 
now  people ;  and  purify  our  hearts  and  our  lips,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  offer  up  to  thee  pure  homages, 
fervent  sighs,  and  prayers  worthy  of  the  eternal  riches 
which  thou  hast  so  often  promised  to  those  who  s\a\\ 
have  well  entreated  thee. 

Massilloh. 


m 


PRAYER, 

1.  There  is  an  eye  that  never  sleeps, 

Beneath  the  wing  of  night ; 
There  is  an  ear  that  never  shuts, 
When  sink  the  beams  of  light 

2.  There  is  an  arm  that  never  tires, 

When  human  strength  gives  way ; 
There  is  a  love  that  never  fails, 
When  earthly  loves  decay. 

8.  That  eye  is  fix'd  on  seraph  throngs ; 
That  ear  is  fill'd  with  angels'  songs ; 
That  arm  upholds  the  world  on  high ; ' 
That  love  is  throned  beyond  the  sky. 

4.  But  there's  a  power  which  man  can  wield 
When  mortal  aid  is  vain ; — 
That  eye,  that  arm,  that  love  to  reach, 

That  iist'ning  ear  to  gain. 
That  power  is  prayer,  which  soars  on  high, 
And  feeds  on  bliss  beyond  the  sky ! 

Ajtok. 
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LESSON  IV. 

GR4VITY  OR  ATTRACTION. 
OiN'EEAt.  a.,  pertaining  to  all  of  a  kind ;  opposed  to  special     P.  and 

^^^l'^^"^  "'  ^"°^  *'•     ^-  """«*^''  ^-  <'''raho,-ad,  and 

Va'por,  n  steam,  a  fume,  an  exhalation.  S.  and  L.  vapor,  from 
kapus,  G..  a  puff,  a  gentle  breeze.  '^    ' 

Al'titi^de  n.,  elevation,  height.     L.  a^ftVWo,  from  a/fua,  high. 
1  «'^'- /'•' *^a^'njf  the  form  of  a  cube— which  is  a  square  solid   havine 
ength    breadth,  and  depth;  hence  a  "cubic  fo?t "  Si  12  times  12 

Mas,  i'cubr''  *"'  ^^^^  '"'•'''•     ^'  ''"*^^''  ^^'*'"  (^-^  ^*"*'  <*• 
Flu'id  ,*.,  a  t^erm  applied  to  that  whose  parts  are  easily  separable; 

uny  thing  that  flows.     F. /«i,ifc-,  from /«e«,  L.,  to  flow 
Oo.vriG  UOU8,  a.,  bordering  or  adjoining ;   touching  one  another.     L. 

contigum.  from  contingo,—con,  and  tango,  I  touch. 
Mkr  cury  n.,  quicksilver,  which  is  one  of  the  semi-metals,  not  being 

m.il1,.able  m  our  temperature:  the  metals  are  gold.  sUver,  copper 

tin,  iron,  and  lead.  o      >  ^      vv  ^> 

Met'al  «.,  a  hard,  compact  body,  fusible  and  malleable  (malleus  L.— 
a  mallet  or  hamnaer),  i.e.,  capable,  when  beaten,  of  extension,  with- 
out the  particles  bemg  separated.  F.  and  S.  metal ;  G.  metallon,— 
meta,  with,  and  allon,  another;  for  where  one  vein  is  found,  another 
IS  presumed  to  be  near. 

Repul'sion,  n.,  the  act  or  power  of  driving  off  from  itself.  L  remd- 
I'strike  '''""'^         '  *  ^*"^'"^  *^*'"'  ^""""^  repul80,~re,  and  puho, 

*"«:  "^r.°«'-'«f'"  ««e  P-  18?;  ."Granite,"  p.  203;  "Surface,"  p.  236: 
"Subhme,"  p.  147;  "Genius,"  :.  H;  "Solar."  p  111 '—and  for 
deriv  of  "  Globules,"  (little  globes),  see  "  Globular,"  p.'  141 ;  and 
of  "  Constituent "  see  "  Constitutes,"  p.  193.  F  ***  »  »"» 

1.  To  exemplify  the  process  by  which  a  general 
truth  or  law  of  nature  is  discovered,  we  shall  take  the 
physical  law  of  gravity  or  attraction.  It  v;as  observed 
that  bodies  in  general,  if  raised  from  the  earth,  and 
left  unsupported,  fell  towards  it;  while  flame,  smoke 
vapors  &f.,  if  left  free,  ascended  away  from  the  earth! 
It  was  held,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  general*  law,  that' 
thmgs  had  weight;  but  that  there  were  exceptions  in 
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Buch  matters  as  were  in  their  nature  light  or  ascending. 
It  was  discovered  that  our  globe  of  earth  is  surrounded 
by  an  ocean  of  air,  having  nearly  fifty  miles  of  altitude 
or  depth,  and  of  which  a  cubic  foot,  taken  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  weighs  about  an  ounce.     It  was 
then  perceived  that  flame,  smoke,  vapor,  &o.,  rise  in 
the  air  only  as  oil  rises  in  water,  viz.,  because  not  so 
heavy  as  the  fluid  by  which  they  are  surrounded  :  it 
followed,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  known  on  earth 
naturally  light,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word.     It 
was  found  that  bodies  floating  in  water,  near  to  each 
other,  approached  and  feebly  cohered ;  that  any  con- 
tiguous hanging  bodies  were   drawn   towards  each 
other,  so  as  not  to  hang  quite  perpendicularly ;  and 
that  a  plummet,  suspended  near  a  hill,  was  drawn  to- 
wards the  hill  with  force  only  so  much  less  thanthat 
with  which  it  was  drawn  towards  the  earth,  viz.,  the 
weight  of  the  plummet,  as  the  hill  was  smaller  than 
the  earth.     It  was  then  proved;  that  weight  itself  is 
only  an  instance  of  a  more  general  mutual  attraction, 
operating  between  all  the  constituent  elements  of  this 
globe;  and  which  explains,  moreover,  the  fact  of  the 
rotundity  of  the  globe,  all  the  parts  being  drawn  to- 
wards a  common  centre;   as  also  the  form  of  dew- 
drops,  globules  of  mercury,  and  of  many  other  thincrs  ♦ 
which,  still  further,  is  the  reason  why  the  distinct  p'ar- 
ticles  of  which  any  solid  mass,  as  a  stone  or  a  piece  of 
metal,  is  composed,  cling  together  as  a  mass,  but  which, 
when  overcome  by  the  repulsion  of  heat,  allows  the 
same  particles  to  assume  the  form  of  a  liquid  or  air. 
It  was  further  observed,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  round,  and  must,  therefore,  consist  of  materials 
obeying  the  same  law ;  and  lastly,  that  these  bodies, 
however  distant,  attract  each  other;  for  that  the  tides 
of  our  ocean  rise  in  obedience  to"  the  attraction  of  the 
moon,  and  become  high  or  spring  tides,  when  the 
moon  and  sun  ODerate  in  thp.  samp  rlire'»<^ion      T^i>^i« 
the  sublime  truth  was  at  last  made  evident  by  the 
genius  of  the  immortal  Newton,  that  there  is  a  power 
of  attraction  connecting  together  the  bodies  of  this 
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iolar  system  at  least,  and  probably  limited  only  by 
thfi  bounds  of  the  universe. 

Arnott. 


^*» 


LESSON  V. 

EXCELLENCE   AND   USES   OF  THE  EYE. 

A'gincy,  n.,  instrumentality.     F.  agenee,  from  (L.)  agent,  ji.  pt.  of 

agere,  to  do  or  act. 
[m'nocknt.  a.,  faultless     F.  innocent,  from  noeeo,  L.,  I  hurt. 
Emphat'ically,  ad.,  in  a  significant  manner;  appropriately,  forcibly. 

L.  emphatice,  frotii  emphasis  (L.  and  G.), — G.  em,  and  phaais,  from 

phaehi,  to  speak. 
Sculp'tor,  n.,  a  graver,  a  carver ;  «)ne  who  cuta  wood  or  stone  into 

images.     L.  sculptor,  from  sculpo,  I  cut,  I  carve. 
Vis'uAL,  a.,  pertaining  to  tlie  sight: — the  term  is  applied  to  what 

exercises  or  falls  under  the  faculty  of  vision  or  power  of  sight.     P. 

vimel.     See  "  Vision,''  p.  153. 
Domes'tio,  a.,  pertaining  to  a  house  or  family.     F.  domestique ;  L., 

domesticus,  from  domus,  a  house ;  G.  domos,  a  house,  from  d&no,  I 

build. 
ApPttKoiATE  ('-she-),  J'.,  to  value,  to  estimate.     F.  apprSeier,  to  fix  a 

price.     L.  pretiwn,  price. 
Mib'rored,  pt.,  reflected,  tl^rown,  or  given  back.    F.  miroir,  a  mirror 

or  looking-glass,  from  m,irer, — L  mirare,  to  look,  to  behold. 
Zkal  (zeel),  n.,  warmth,  fervor,  ardor.     F.  zHe ;  Or.  zelos,  from  xeo,  I 

glow. 
Eter'nity,  n.,  a  duration  without  bounds  or  limits,  duration  without 

end : — *hat  which  has   always   been,  is  without  beginning ;   that 

which  always  shall  be,  is  without  ending.     F.  itemite,  from  cevum, 

L.,  an  age. 
Pbudknoe  (proo'-),  n.,  wisdom   discreetly  applied   to  practice.     P. 

prudence,   from   (L.)   pntdena,   from    providena,   provident,  wise, 

thoughtful 

1.  By  the  ugunc}'-  of  this  little  organ  it  is,  that  one  of 
the  most  irinDcynt  and  rational  sources  of  recreation, 
has  been  opened  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  parent 
of  those  delightful  classes  of  elegant  science,  which 
have  been  emphatically  denominated  the  fine  arts. 
By  combining  the  impressions,  which  it  enabled  them 
to  trv3asure  in  their  recollection,  the  architects  of  ancient 
Greece  constructed  those  noble  edifices,  which,  even  in 
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their  ruins,  affect  the  mind  so  forcibly  by  their  mingled 
grandeur  and  simplicity.     By  this  sense  it  is,  that  the 
sculptor  IS  enabled  to  chain  the  admiration  of  the 
^vorld,  and  to  praise  the  Creator  in  a  lofty  manner,  by 
the  imitation  of  his  works.     By  this  sense  the  paintei 
makes   us   acquainted  with  the  visual   splendors  of 
other  climes  and  .secures  to  a  fond  domestic  circle  the 
image  of  a  lost  and  beloved  member,  even  when  the 
hues  and  form  that  furnished  the  subject  of  his  task 
are  faded  into  dust  and  ashes.     By  this  organ  it  is,  that 
we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  features 
ot  those  great  men,  who  have  influenced  the  condition 
o^^  mankind  in  times  long  past,  and  shed  a  lustre  on 
the  page  of  history. 

2.  But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  enioyinff  a  brief 
and  transient  although  exquisite,  happiness,  that  you 
have  been  gifted  with  this  enchanting  faculty  It  is 
given  you  for  higher  and  far  more  beneficial  uses. 
It  enables  you  to  behold  and  applaud  the  visible 
wonders  of  the  Creator,  and  by  the  constant  observa- 
tion ot  his  benefits,  to  raise  your  hearts  in  gratitude 
and  affection  to  him,  who  fashioned  all  things  into 
shades  so  fair,  and  tinged  them  with  hues  so  beau- 

3.  To  appreciate  all  the  excellence  of  this  wonderful 
organ,  cast  your  eyes  in  the  depth  of  a  starlight  night 
upon  the  skies,  fevery  star  which  you  there  behold 
IS  a  globe  of  many  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  and 
vet  what  a  number  of  those  worlds  can  be  compre- 
hended  in  a  single  glance  I  Consider,  now,  the  excel- 
lence  of  that  little  organ,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  that 
vast  circumference,  with  all  those  illuminated  worlds. 

aXSrsr"''^  '  ^^"^'  "'*'  ''  "^^^  ^^^^^ 

4.    But  it  is  in   thp.  infllPa+ir»«o  i^Vti^l.   i*.  -XV J-    _  r  .y 

„,  — '"^"'^  »v  tii\jui  iL  uii-uruH  oi  tne 

affections  and  emotions  of  the  mind  within  that  the 
chief  beauty  of  this  organ  consists.  In  what  part  of 
the  frame  are  the  affecticns  mirrored  so  beautiftUly  aa 
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here?  In  joy,  how  bright  and  sparkling  is  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  eye  I  The  lid  is  raised,  and  the  slight 
guah  of  tears  heightens  the  brilliancy  of  its  reflection, 
while  it  seems  to  start  forward,  as  if  eager  to  meet  the 
impression  which  has  awakened  so  lively  a  sensation 
within  the  mind.  In  grief,  how  touching  in  its  de- 
pression I  The  lid  falls,  the  lashes  droop,  and  the  eye- 
ball seeks  the  earth,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb,  by  tha 
sight  of  any  other  object,  the  memory  of  that  beloved 
and  long-accustomed  one,  which  it  shall  never  more 
behold  on  earth.  How  amiable  its  half-shut  and  re- 
tiring look,  when  merit,  diffident  even  of  itself,  hesi- 
tates to  assume  its  rightful  place  in  the  social  order  I 
How  glorious  is  the  fire  which  fills  it,  when  a  temper- 
ed zeal  for  truth,  or  injured  homes  and  altars,  is  swell- 
ing in  the  heart !  Track  it  through  all  its  changes, 
whether  it  glistens  with  compassion,  lights  up  with 
courage,  or  droops  with  humility,  and  in  every  instance, 
you  will  find  it  the  silent  tongue  of  the  heart — ^the 
window  of  the  affections. 

5.  Remember,  also,  the  destiny  of  this  sense.  It  is 
not  given  you  for  purposes  merely  temporal  and  earth- 
ly. Its  destiny  in  time  is  not  to  tempt  you  to  fix  your 
affections  on  scenes  and  spectacles  which  shall  pass 
away,  but  to  furnish  you  with  motives  for  divine  love, 
and  enable  you  to  acquire  wisdom.  Its  destiny  in 
eternity  is  to  behold  the  God  that  made  it  for  ever  and 
for  ever. 

6.  Employ  this  happy  gift  with  prudence  and  self- 
possession,  and  reserve  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  power 
to  that  promised  time,  when  it  shall  be  called  to  look 
upon  light  that  fades  not,  hues  that  change  not,  and 
forms  which  shall  never  be  dissolved. 

G.  Gripfik. 


FRAGMENT 


Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour, 
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All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee; 

A  h discord,  harmony  not  understood; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good 
And  sp,,it  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear,-whaf«ve?  is  is  right 

POFI. 
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LESSON  VI. 

OCEANIOA. 

pAufoi  a  plane.         *'    "•  '""'"''y'""'  f'"""  ^o*".  ■"•  •■"m.I,  md 

two  triangular  bLs  &«''  £•??  ^"^  "'•■""  ^^'^'  «^  «^^'  »«<«• 
of  thia  prism  anre;erre  v«r?.f"  ^  T"?  ""^"^"^^  '"  *^«  '°'n» 
jmma/y«,"frmn  (randoT^wl  of  triangles.    P. 

cat.  ^  "-^  pnama,  a  prism,  from  prieiti,  G.,  to 

v^oa  AL,  a.,  of  or  consistmg  of  coral  which  i«  »   «,-,:„       i     x     * 
''"89f^^Cdt;..';%P:'!»i  "0»"«ne«."  p.  2S9;  "RamparC  p. 
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1.  There  extends  over  a  space  of  more  than  8000 
miles  a  labyrinth  of  islands,  an  immense  archipelago, 
in  the  midst  of  which  are  twenty  countries,  spacious 
like  minor  continents,  and  one  of  them  nearly  equal- 
ling Europe  in  extent.      These   regions  present  in 
every  quarter  scenes  fitted  to  move  the  most  frigid 
imagination.     Many  nations  are  here  found  in  their 
earliest  infancy.    The  amplest  openings  have  been  af- 
forded for  commercial  activity.    Numberless  valuable 
productions  have  been  already  laid  under  contribution 
to  our  insatiable  luxury.    Here  many  natural  treas- 
ures still  remain   concealed  from   scientific  observa- 
tion.    How  numerous  are  the  gulfs,  the  ports,  the 
straits,  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the  smiling  plains! 
What  magnificence,  what  solitude,  what  originality, 
and  what  variety  !     Here  the  zoophyte,  the  motion- 
less inhabitant  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  creates  a  rampart 
of  calcareous  rock  round  the  bank  of  sand  on  which 
it  has  grown.    Grains  of  seed  are  brought  to  this  spot 
by  the  birds,  or  wafted  by  the  winds.     The  nascent 
verdure  makes  daily  acquisitions  of  strength,  till  the 
young  palm  waves  its  verdant  foliage  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters.    Each  shallow  is  converted  into 
an  island,  and  each  island  improved  into  a  garden. 
We  behold  at  a  distance  a  dark  volcano  ruling  over  a 
fertile  country,   generated  by  its   own   sulphureous 
overflowings,  or  black  lava,     A  rapid  and  charming 
vegetation  is  displayed  by  the  side  of  heaps  of  ashe^ 
and  of  scoriae.     Where  the  land  is  more   extended, 
scenes  more  vast  present  themselves ;  sometimes  the 
ambiguous  iron  colored  stone  called  basalt,  rises  ma- 
jestically in  prismatic  columns,  or  lines,  to   a   dis- 
tance too  great  for  the  eye  to  reach,  the  solitary  shore 
with  its   picturesque  ruins.      Sometimes    enormous 
primitive  peaks  boldly  shoot  up  among  the  clouds ; 
while,  hung  on  their  sides,  the  dark  pine-forest  varies 
tne  immense  voiu.  ui  luc  ucscii-  wihn  ma  j^iwvinj  ouuviv. 
In  another  place,  a  low  coast,  sloping  insensibly  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  sea,  stretches  afar  into  dan- 
gerous shallows,  where  the  noisy  waves  break  into 
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spray.  To  these  sublime  horrors  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment suddenly  succeeds.  A  new  Cythera  emerges 
trom  the  bosom  of  the  enchanted  wave.  An  amphi- 
theatre of  verdure  rises  to  our  view.  Tufted  CToves 
mmgle  tneir  foliage  with  the  brilliant  enamel  of  the 
meadows.  An  eternal  spring,  combining  with  an" 
eternal  autumn,  displays  its  opening  blossom  along 
with  the  ripened  fruits.  ® 

2.  A  perfume  of  exquisite  sweetness  embalms  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  continually  refreshed  by  the 
wholesome  breezes  from  the  sea.  A  thousand  rivu- 
lets  trickle  down  the  hills,  and  mingle  their  plaintive 
murmurs  with  the  joyful  melody  of  the  birds  anima- 
ting the  thickets.  Under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa,  the 
smiling,  but  modest  hamlets  present  themselves,  roofed 
with  banana  leaves,  and  decorated  with  garlands  of 
jessamine.  Here  might  mankind,  if  they  would  only 
throw  off  their  vices,  lead  lives  exempt  from  trouble 

u'  u"?  7''''^'  "^^^^^  ^^®^^  grows  on  the  trees 
wiiich  shade  their  lawns,  the  scenes  of  their  festive 
amusement.  Their  light  barks  glide  in  peace  on  the 
lagoons  or  lakes,  protected  from  the  swelling  surge 
by  the  coral  reefs  surrounding  their  whole  island,  %i 
a  short,  distance  from  the  shore,  and  confining  their 
domostdc  water  in  the  stillness  of  a  prison. 

Maltk  Brux. 
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LESSON  VII. 

WHO  IS  THY  NEIGHBOR? 

1.  Thy  neighbor?    It  is  he  whom  thou 
Has  power  to  aid  and  bless — 
Whose  aching  heart  or  burning  brow 
Thy  soothing  hand  may  press. 

2    Thy  neighbor?    'Tis  the  fainting  poor, 
W  hose  eye  with  want  is  dim, 
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Whom  hunger  sends  from  door  to  do(»-# 
Go  thou,  and  succor  him. 

8.  Thy  neighbor  ?    'Tis  that  weary  man 
W  hose  years  are  at  their  brim, 
But  low  with  sickness,  cares,  and  pain; 
Go  thou,  and  comfort  him. 

4.  Thy  neighbor?    'Tis  the  heart  bereft 
Of  every  earthly  gem ; 
Widow  and  orphan,  helpless  left — 
Go  thou,  and  shelter  them. 

6.  Thy  neighbor? — Yonder  toiling  slave, 
Fetter'd  in  thought  and  limb, 
Whcse  hopes  are  all  beyond  the  grave— 
G©  thou,  and  ransom  him. 

6.  Where'er  thou  meet'st  a  human  form 
Less  favor'd  than  thy  own, 
Bemeraber  'tis  thy  neighbor  worm, 
Thy  brother  or  thy  son. 


7. 


Oh  I  pass  not,  pass  not  heedless  by ; 
Perhaps  thou  canst  redeem 

The  breaking  heart  from  misery- 
Go,  share  thy  lot  with  him. 


Akok. 


SONNET. 


What  art  thou.  Mighty  One  !  and  where  thy  seat  I 
Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheers  the  landa^ 
And  thou  dost  bear  within  thine  awful  hands 

The  rolling  thunder  and  the  lightnings  fleet ; 

Stern  on  thy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud  and  wind, 
Thou  guid'st  th«  northern  storms  at  night's  dead 

noon, 
Or,  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  monsoon, 

Disturb'st  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Ind. 
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In  the  drear  silence  of  the  polar  span, 

Dost  thou  repose  ?  or  in  the  solitude 
Of  sultrj  tracts,  where  the  lone  caravan 

Hears  L.^htly  howl  the  tiger's  hungry  brood? 
Vain  thought !  the  confines  of  His  throne  to  trace, 
Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boundless  space. 

H.  K.  Whitb. 
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LESSON  yilL 


ON   FISHES. 


Aim'ioLE,  n.,  the  ear:  the  two  muscular  caps  covering  the  yentriclM 

ot  the  heart  are,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  ear,  called  auricles ; 

from  (L.)  auris  (i.  e.,  audis),  an  ear,  from  audio,  I  hear. 
V  kn'tricle,  n.,  any  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body ;  the  stomach.    L. 

v«ntricnlua,y-{rom  venter,  the  stomach. 
Oxygen  (oks'-),  n.,  that  principle  in  the  air,  which  renders  it  capable 

of  being  breathed  ;  a  constituent  part  both  of  air  and  water,— by 

combining  with  other  bodies,  it  renders  them  acid,  and  hence  its 

name  oxygen,  from  (G.)  oxua,  acid,  sour,  and  gennein,  to  produce. 
Deter'ioratkd,  a.,  less  pure.     F.  deteriore,  from  (L.)  detero,—de,  and 

tero,  I  make  worse. 
Pbc'toral,  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  breast    F.  and  S.  pectoral,  from 

(L.)  pectiM,  the  breast. 
Dor'sal,  a.,  belonging  to  the  back ,  from  (L.)  dorsum,  the  back. 
Caudal  (kaw'-),  a.,  tail-like ;  from  (L.)  cauda,  a  tail 
Skkl'eton,  n.,  a  carcase  with  the  flesh  decayed ;  the  dried,  bare  bonet 

connected.     G.  skeleton,  from  skello,  I  dry  up. 
Ver'tebr^,  n.,  a  joint  where  the  bones  meet,  so  as  they  may  turn, 

— as  the  back  bones.     L.  vertebra,  from  verto,  I  turn. 
Os'seous,  a.,  bony.     L.  osseus,  from  os, — ossis  (G.  osteon),  a  bone, 
Olfac'tory,  a.,  smelling,  having  sense  of  smell ;  from  (L.)  olfacio,-' 

oleo,  I  smell,  and /acio,  I  cause  or  make. 
Oarniv'orous,    a.,    flesh-devouriug.      L.   carnivorus, — caro, — eamii, 

flesh,  and  voro,  I  devour. 

For  "Apparatus,"  see  p.  ISI ;  "Membrane,"  p.  87;  "Articulations," 
p.  206;  "  Longitudinally,"  p.  18;  "Filaments,"  p.  185;  "Flexible* 
p.  61 ;  "  Compact,"  p.  137  ;  "  Concave,"  p.  123  ;  "  Vision,"  p.  158; 
♦♦Glutinous."  p.  193  ;  and  "Modified."  p.  180. 

-  -  -         J, 

1.  A  Fisfl  -may  be  defined,  a  vertebrate  animal, 

Oreathing  through  the  medium  of  water  by  meaa^'  of 

branchiae,  or  gills,  having  one  auricle  and  one  v^n.'i '  U 
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to  the  heart,  cold,  red  blood,  and  extremities  formed 
for  swimming. 

2.  In  considering  fishes,  perhaps  the  most  important 
tiling  which  offers  itself  to  our  attention  is,  the  appa- 
ratus called  the  branchice,  or  gills.  This  apparatus  is 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  consists  of 
numerous  laminae,  which  are  thin  flakes,  or  scale-like 
plates,  fixed  on  arches.  These  laminae  are  covered 
with  innumerable  blood-vessels,  and  are  so  constructed 
as  to  present  a  considerable  surface  to  the  water,  so 
that  the  blood  may  receive  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
oxygen  contained  in  that  element.  As  the  water  in 
contact  with  the  gills  becomes  deteriorated,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  constant  current  be  caused  to  flow  over 
them.  In  most  fishes,  this  is  effected  by  their  ta- 
king the  water  in  at  the  mouth,  and  expelling  it 
from  under  the  gill-covers.  The  blood,  which  is  con- 
stantly sent  to  the  branchiae  from  the  heart,  is  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  the  arteries  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
veins. 

8.  The  limbs  are  formed  into  fins,  the  fore-legs  con- 
stituting what  is  termed  the  pectoral  Jins,  and  the  pos- 
terior extremities,  the  ventral  Jins:  besides  these  fins, 
ordinary  fishes  are  furnished  with  one  or  two  dorsal 
Jins,  and  a  caudal  Jin. 

4.  All  these  fins  are  not  always  present,  nor  when 
present,  are  they  always  in  the  same  relative  position; 
the  absence  of  certain  fins,  and  the  peculiar  position 
of  these  organs,  afford  characters  in  the  classification 
of  fishes.  The  fins  consist  of  a  thin,  elastic  mem- 
brane, supported  by  rays.  The  rays  are  of  two  kinds : 
uliose  which  consist  of  a  single  bony  piece,  usually 
bard  and  pointed,  are  termed  spinous  rays,  being 
long  and  thin,  like  a  spine  or  thorn ;  and  when  the 
rays  are  formed  of  numerous  portions  of  bone,  united 
by  articulations,  and  frequently  divided  longitudinally 
into  several  filaments,  they  are  called  flexible  rays. 
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The  principal  organ  of  motion  is  the  tail-  the  do^ 
feh'^n/tW  f-,Warently  serve  to  balance  ^» 

5.  The  bones  of  fishes  are  of  a  less  dense  and 

Z^.  *t      ^H'''°,°  'V'^y  •>«  <Ji^ided  into  four  chief 
parts;  the  vertebral  column,  the  head  the  resniratorl 

nlt^trXhTairf-r^^^^^^ 

next,  through  the  hole  (n  each  bone.        ^  '^' 

thev  Jre'n^an  'nf^'""^  T  '''■?°''  «"«^«'y  "^""^ 

curbed  at  the  L     VT'"'  'PJ^'-H'^^  f"™-  ^"d  >•« 

Win  ?L  •  *    P'    TT^""  "*  *'°°<J '°  almost  everv 
Done  in  the  intenor  of  the  mouth.  ^ 

7.  As  regards  the  senses,  those  of  taste  an,1  tn„..i, 
wear  to  be  but  slightly  deUpedTn  filL  °  When 
vre  find- the  tongue  thickly  covered  with  teeth  asIS 
often  the  case,  and  used  i  an  organ  of  nrehensSn- 
and  when  we  consider  the  quick  m^anner  iS  which  the 
food  IS  swallowed,  it  would  certainly  anoear  tW  rtli^ 
sense  of  taste  is  very  slight  ^^ 

cii'of'fithJf -"^  differently  placed  in  the  various  spe- 
pja^rfrhe^^^^^^^ 

9.  The  sight  of  fishes  is  acute;  the  ran<re  of  vision 

»nvLZ    rt''^^  ^'"'  *  ^P''«"'°''>  lens,  are  geS 
whlfeL'tilf.'I't.^P^?  tl^ey.are  Very  LTl 
• '^ri'^«^  t-v^  "u  uustitute  ol  them.  < 

rK)Jtbnf  ^f^'']!!?^  ^•?'''  ^PP'^^  "^*  *^  Possess  certain 
portions  of  the  auditory  apparatus  observed  in  animala 
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of  a  higher  graae,  they  nevertheless,  possess  the  senae 
of  hearing. 

11,  There  are  reasons  for  the  belief,  that  the  sense 
of  smell  in  fishes  is  tolerably  acute ;  their  olfactory 
nerves  are  of  a  large  size,  and  disposed  over  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  surface. 

12.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  fishes  are  of  car- 
nivorous habits ;  there  are  some,  however,  which  feed 
upon  vegetable  substances,  and  we  find  the  stomach 
modified  accordingly,  as  in  other  animals. 

Cyclopbdia. 
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LESSON  IX. 

ARCHITECTUBB. 

Ae'chitbave,  n.,  the  chief  beam,  or  that  part  of  the  entablature  which 
rests  imraediatelv  on  the  heads  of  the  coltimns,  and  is  surmounted 
hy  tl>e  frieze ;  it'is  also  called  the  epistyle,  from  (G.)  epi,  uf)on,  and 
ttiilon,  a  column.  F.  I.  and  S.  architrave,— arche,  (^  chief,  and 
trabss  L.,  a  beam.  ^ 

Frikzk  (freeze),  n.,  that  portion  of  an  entablature  between  the  cor- 
nice above  and  the  ardiitrave  below.  F.  frite,  from  (L.)  jihry- 
gonius,  enriched  or  embroidered ;  because  the  frieze  is  the  recipient 
of  sculptured  enrichments  of  foliage,  fif,nires,  Ac. 

Cor'nice,  n.,  that  which  rests  on  the  frieze :  the  term  is  apphed  vo 
the  mouldings  on  the  highest  part  of  a  wall,  pillar,  entablature,  Ac 
I.  cornice,  from  coronix,  L.,  (G.  koronis),  the  apex  or  crown  of  any 
thing. 

Ou'deb,  ft.,  a  column  with  its  entablature  and  atylobate.  F.  ordre  ;  L. 
ordo,  probably  from  ordiri,  to  begin. 

Col'umn  (lum),  n.,  a  tapering,  cylindrical  mass,  placed  perpendicularly 
on  a  pedestal :  its  larger  end  is  called  the  hase ;  the  smaller,  the 
■sapital ;  and  the  tapering  mass  or  body,  the  ahafl.  L.  colurnna, 
from  columen,  a  roof,  so  called  because  the  ancients  covered  their 
buildings  with  thatch  or  straw : — euhntu,  straw. 

Entab'i>ature,  n.,  that  part  of  the  order  'vhich  rests  on  the  tablet,  or 
abacus  of  a  column.  F.  entablement,  ^Vsm  (L.)  in,  upon,  and  tabula, 
a  tablet. 

PEt'iHTAL,  n.,  the  lower  member  t»^  loot-stall  of  a  column,  or  that 
whereon  it'restf ;  the  basemen'i  <>i  fi  column  or  any  single  object. 
Stylobate  is  the  term  applied  f  >  a  continued  and  unbroken  base- 
ment to  a  series  of  columns,— fro; '^  -  >)  styloa,  a  column,  and  ba»i», 
a  base.     S.  pedestal, — G.  povt  or  pom,  »  foot,  and  atyloa. 
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Tai  OLvrH  n.,  a  perpendicularly  channelled  tablet  of  the  Doric  friew, 
»o  called  because  of  the  three  angular  channels  in  if.  A  metow 
(middle  space,  G.)  is  a  square  sunk  space  between  every  pair  of 
iTxg\yyhB.  ¥  tnglyphe;  G.  triglyphot,  from  treia,  three,  and 
gly-phe,  an  incision  or  channel. 

Dbn'tioles,  n  the  cogged  or  toothed  member,  common  in  the  bed- 
mould  of  a  Corinthian  entablature,  is  said  to  be  dentilled,  and  each 
«)g  or  tooth  IS  called  a  dentil  or  denticle  •,-!.  denticulus,  from 
aens,  a  tooth. 

Pin'nacle,  a.,  the  slender,  tapering  head  of  a  turret  or  buttress;  s 
small  spire,  or  the  head  of  a  spi»  or  steeple.  F.  pinacle:  L.  pin- 
iiaculum,  from  pinna,  a  wing.  ^ 

Ram 'ikied,  a.,  branching  or  extending,  as  the  branches  from  a  trunk  : 
from  ramus,  L.,  a  branch. 

Fbet'tkd,  a.,  diversified,  or  variegated  with  raised  work ;  cut  or  carved 
in  many  parti,  so  as  to  project  forward ;  from  the  I.  fratto,  broken, 

'""^n^uT^'^o^C  ««^P-  1«8;  "  Conical,"  p.  60;  "Corinthian,"  p.  48; 

n^«"A   '  P;.l'f  \    ^"'^'^^F  P-  I'^O  •.  "  Symmetry,"  p.  64 :  "  Nichea,- 
p.  96;  and  "Intersecting,"  p.  133. 

1.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  society,  the  art  of 
building  has  been  cultivated  by  mankind;  and  the 
origin  of  all  buildings  may  be  deduced  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  meanest  huts.  These  were,  at  first, 
made  in  a  conical  form,  which  is  the  simplest  in 
structure ;  but  being  inconvenient,  on  account  of  its 
inclined  sides,  both  the  form  and  construction  of  the 
huts  were  changed,  by  siving  them  the  shape  of  a 
cube.  ^ 

2.  Markind  at  length  improved  in  the  art  of  build, 
ing,  and  invented  methods  of  rendering  their  habita- 
tions  durable  and  convenient.  The  trunks  of  trees, 
deprived  of  their  bark  and  other  inequalities  of  sur- 
face,  were  raised  above  the  humid  soil,  by  means  of 
stones,  and  covered  each  with  a  flat  stone,  or  slate,  to 
exclude  the  rain;  and  the  interstices,  or  spaces  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  joists,  were  closed  with  wax  or 
clay^  The  roof  was  altered,  and  elevated  in  the  cen- 
tre by  rafters,  to  support  the  materials  of  the  covering. 


Vv'bea  the  rude  builder 


erected  more  stately  edifices,  he  imitated  those  parts 
which,  from  necessity,  had  composed  the  primitive 
nuts.    The  upright  trees,  with  stones  at  each  end,  be- 
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came  the  origin  of  columns,  bases,  and  capitals ;  and 
the  beams,  joists,  and  rafters,  which  formed  the  cover- 
ing, gave  rise  to  architraves,  friezes,  and  cornices. 

3.  The  Greeks,  whose  genius  prompted  them  to  com- 
bine elegance  and  convenience,  derived  their  ideas  of 
building  from  the  Egyptians.  But  the  mind  of  mail 
is  influenced  by  the  government  under  which  he  lives; 
the  Greeks  lost,  with  the^  independence,  the  ascend- 
ency in  works  of  genius,  and  from  that  period  the 
Romans  encouraged  this  noble  art.  Vitruvius,  the 
learned  Roman  architect,  had  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus for  his  patrons,  and  though  employed  in  Hew 
works  of  magnificence,  his  rules  for  architecture  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  are  still  a  stand- 
ard among  the  moderns.  The  Romans  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection  the  five  orders  of  architecture :  the 
Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the 
Composite ;  and  though  the  moderns  have  materially 
improved  the  general  structure  of  buildings,  nothmg 
has  been  added  to  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  these 
columns. 

4.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  orders,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  whole  of  each  is  divided  into  two  parts  at  least 
— the  column  and  entablature;  and  of  four  parts  at 
most,  when  there  is  a  pedestal  under  >he  column,  and 
an  acroterat,  or  little  pedestal,  surrounded  by  the  en- 
tablature :  that  the  column  has  three  parts — the  base, 
the  shaft,  and  the  capital ;  the  entablature  has  three 
likewise — the  architrave,  the  friezn^,  and  the  cornice. 

5.  The  Tuscan  order  had  its  name  and  origin  in 
Tuscany,  first  inhabited  by  a  colony  from  Lydia, 
whence  it  is  likely  the  order  is  but  the  simplified 
Doric.  On  account  of  its  strong  and  massive  propor- 
tions,  it  is  called  the  Rustic  order,  and  is  chiefly  used 
in  edifices  of  that  character,  composed  of  a  few  parts, 
devoid  of  ornament,  and  capable  of  supporting  the 
heaviest  weights.  The  Tuscan  order  will  always  live 
where  strength  and  solidity  are  required.  The  Trajan 
column  at  Rome,  of  this  order,  is  less  remarkable  for 
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the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  than  for  the  admirable 
pillar  with  which  it  is  decorated.  Its  column  is  seven 
diameters  high ;  and  its  capital,  base,  and  entablature, 
nave  but  few  mouldings  or  ornaments. 

0.  The  Doric  order,  so  called  from  Dorus,  who  built 
'  a  magnificent  temple  in  the  citj  of  Argos,  and  dedi- 
cated  It  to  Juno,  is  grave,  robust,  and  of  masculine 
appearance;  whence  it  is  figuratively  termed  the  //er- 
cukan  order.  This  order  possesses  nearly  the  same 
character  for  strength  as  the  Tuscan,  but  is  enlivened 
with  ornaments  in  the  frieze  and  capital.  In  various 
ancient  remains  of  this  order,  the  proportions  of  the 
columns  are  different.  Ion,  who  built  a  temple  to 
ApolJo  m  Asia,  taking  his  idea  from  the  structure  of 
man  gave  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  base  for  the 
height  of  the  column.  This  order  has  no  ornament 
on  Its  base  or  on  its  capital:  its  height  is  eight  diame- 
ters ;  its  frieze  is  divided  into  triglyphs  and  metopes, 
where  all  the  parts  of  the  order  are  accurately  defined : 
which  gives  it  complete. 

7.  The  Ionic  order  derived  its  origin  from  the  peo- 
pie  of  Ionia.  The  column  is  more  slender  than  the 
Doric,  but  more  graceful.  Its  ornaments  are  elegant. 
and  in  a  style  betAveen  the  richness  of  the  Corinthian 
and  the  plainness  of  the  Tuscan ;  simple,  graceful 
and  majestic.  When  Hermogenes  built  the  temple  of 
iiacchus,  at  Teos,  he  rejected  the  Doric  after  the  mar- 
bles had  been  prepared,  and  in  its  stead  adopted  the 
Ionic.  The  temples  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo  at 
Miletus  and  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  were  of  this  order, 
Michael  Angelo,  contrary  to  all  other  authors,  ^vea 
the  Ionic  j>  single  row  of  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
capital. 

8.  The  Corinthian,  the  finest  of  all  the  orders,  and  as 
first  used  at  Corinth,  is  expressive  of  delicacv.  tender- 
uess,  and  beauty.  The  capital,  so  rich  and^graceful, 
was  suggested  to  Callimachus,  by  an  acanthus  entwi- 
ning Its  leaves  around  a  votive  basket,  that  adorned 
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the  grave  cf  an  illustrious  young  lady.     The  column 
ia  ten  diameters  high. 

9.  The  Campodle  order,  invented,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Romans,  p^r Ladies  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders; 
but  principally  of  the  latter.  Its  column  is  ten  diam- 
eters high,  and  its  cornice  has  denticles,  or  simple 
nodillions. 

10.  Gothic  archifcclu '  c  ^las  numerous  and  promi- 
*ient  buttresses,  lofty  spires  and  pinnacles,  large  and 
ramified  windows,  ornamental  niches  and  canopies, 
with  sculptured  saints  and  angels,  delicate  lace-work, 
fretted  roofs,  and  an  indiscriminate  profusion  of  orna- 
ments. But  its  most  distinguishing  characters  are 
small  clustered  pillars  and  pointed  arches,  formed  by 
the  segments  of  two  intersecting  circles.  This  style 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Arabian  origin,  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  crusaders,  or  those  who 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land ;  while  Dr.  Mil- 
ner  thinks  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans and  the  English. 

Cyclopedia. 
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LESSON  X. 

THE  giant's  causeway. 


Am'teim,  n.,  a  maritime  county  in  UUter,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tha 
Northern  Ocean ;  E.,  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  S.,  by  Lough  Neagh  and 
Oo.  Down ;  and  W.,  by  Cm.  Derry  and  Tyrone.  Its  area  is  com- 
puted at  758,808  acres,  of  which  225,970  are  mountain  and  bog, 
and  49,790,  are  under  water.  The  population,  including  that  of 
Belfast,  is  351,496.  In  the  ancient  division  of  Ireland,  fhe  south- 
ern and  southwestern  parts  of  this  country  were  included  in  the 
territory  called  Ulidia ,  the  western  and  northwestern  were  design- 
nated  Dalrieda  ;  and  the  name  of  the  whole  was  Andruim,  signify- 

mfw  i\\e^   **  lioKi  f  of  irvr»   tiT\nn    flia   irrofot^a"        ATAnniiio  w^anf  i/^na  -fVtA    '•  «^«_ 

gions  of  Dalrieda^*  as  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  Scythian 
colouy  in  Ireland. 
UkxaqWal,  a.,  six-sided ;  having  six  sides  and  corners.    L.  hexag9' 
Hus,  from  iOc.)  hex,  six,  and  gonia,  an  angle  or  comer. 


2r,5 

^•'f'«''X;"'  %^^"^V!'^**  five  angles  and  consequently,  five  •!(]«& 

i>-]^enta(;one,  from  {Q.)  oente,  five,  and  ffonia.      ^         ^'  ~ 

*^itin?'  "-,*P'"f  ^^«"ce  the  descent  is  headlong;  a  situation 

rrHr,/'''''*"*n '*"?"••    '■"'"  ^^'*'*'  ^^«  f«»  «r  descent  is  sudd^ 

Parade"^^''"-    ^l^  '"'^"r*'  ^'•"'"  f  ^«'"/'»'^'  I^'  I  f*»  headlong 
nlav  or  ^vVK^^f"'  *••■  P'^l^'^^y.  ««  "'  this  place:  a  place  where  di.- 
?ea5y  ^'''"''  ™*^  ^  '""^«-    ^-  ^«''«*'  ^""^  P<*ro,  L.,  I  make 

^™ll;  I'm*"  "^°  *^'  '*™'  euperficial  space.     F.  coincider ; 

''dfrecli '' V'''"''^  ^"T'^'i  '■""^"'•^  °'-  *»'"«din  the  contrary 
I>.-«      \        ^-  *""«'*«».  frora  inverio,~in,  and  v^Wo,  I  turn. 

tMtf«,  irom  (L.)  rfj««mi/ta,— rfi«,  and  »mt7/«,  like, 
vdiarlv"  ^alfi"™ -11 '■  ™T  5  "*!  .particular  form.     Columns  are 
"Slumn"    1  mP'"^''   ^"•  ^•■''^'*'^^'*  '"'^'^^  "  distinction   (see 
not  oZp'^  Sf-    fr".^'  '•««^'7'=t'"g  this  term  to  such  pillars  as  do 
not  come  withm   he  description  of  a  column.     F.  pilier  •  L  vila  a 

Oblique  (-like/),  a.,  inclining,  diverging;  deviating  from  a  nernen. 

dicular  or  right  line.     F.tbligueXmobliguusX'Znt     ^^ 
For  "Socket,"  see  p.  209;   "Convexity,"  and  «  Concavity "  n    12S. 

For  derivation  of  "  Impending,"  see  "Pendulous,"  pu!    ^' 

1.  On  the  northwest  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  open- 
ing into  tne  Atlantic,  is  a  great  natural  curiosity :  it  con- 
sists of  a  vast  collection  of  basaltic  pillars,  extending 
several  miles  along  the  coast,  and  divided  into  frag, 
ments,  or  parts  of  causeways. 

2.  The  chief  causeway  consists  of  a  regular  arrange, 
ment  of  millions  of  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  col- 
urans  of  basaltes,  a  deep  grayish  blue-colored  stone 
harder  than  marble :    the  pillars  are  chiefly  in  the 
torm  of  a  pentagon,    so   closely  situated  on    their 
sides,  though  perfectly  distinct  from  top  to  bottom 
that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  introduced  between 
tt^em      ihe  columns  are  of  an  unequal  height  and 
breadth ;  some  of  the  highest  visible  above  the  surface 
ot  uhe  strand  and  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice   are 
about  twenty  feet;  none  of  the  principal  arrangement 
exceeds  this  heiarht:  how  dftpn  f.TiP-o-  ar-p  ^■,•r^A^^  ♦],.. 
surtace  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

•  ^ui"^^^^  causeway  extends  nearly  two  hundred  yards, 
visible  at  low  water;  how  far  beyond  is  uncertain! 
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from  its  declining  appearance,  however,  towarda  the 
sea,  it  is  probable  it  does  not  extend  under  water  to 
a  distance  any  thing  equal  to  what  is  seen  above. 
The  breadth  of  tlie  causeway,  which  runs  out  into 
one  continued  range  of  columns,  is,  in  general,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  at  one  place  or  two,  it  may  be 
nearly  forty  feet  for  a  few  yards.  The  highest  part 
of  this  causeway  is  the  narrowest,  at  the  foot  of  the 
impending  cliff  whence  the  whole  projects,  where, 
for  four  or  :dve  yards,  it  is  from  ten  to  fifteeji  feet. 

4.  The  columns  of  this  narrow  part  incline  from  a 
perpendicular  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  form  a 
slope  on  their  tops,  by  the  very  unequal  height  of 
the  columns  on  the  two  sides,  by  which  an  ascent  is 
made  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  from  the  head  of  one 
column  to  the  next  above,  to  the  top  of  the  cause- 
way, which,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  dozen  yards 
from  this,  assumes  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
lowering  in  its  general  height,  widens  to  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet,  and  for  one  hundred  yards  nearly,  is 
always  above  water.  The  tops  of  the  columns  for  this 
length  being  nearly  of  an  equal  height,  they  form  a 
grand  and  singular  parade,  that  may  be  easily  walked 
on,  rather  inclining  to  the  water's  edge.  But  from 
high  water-mark,  by  the  continued  surges  on  every 
return  of  the  tide,  the  platform  lowers  considerably, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  uneven,  so  as  not  to  be 
walked  on  but  with  the  greatest  care.  At  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  cliff,  it  turns  a 
little  to  the  east  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  then 
sinks  into  the  sea. 

5.  The  form  of  these  columns  is  mostly  pentagonal ; 
iome  few  are  of  three,  four,  and  six  sides :  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  nnd  particularly  curious,  is,  that 
there  are  not  two  columns  aniong  ten  thousand  to  be 

/•  1       ii.-i.     -'x^ V^..^     *V..rki».    cii/laa     o<^i-ia1     Qrnn'ncfgt. 

lOUna,    XUUl)    Ciim;r    uavc    fcu-uii    ax\Aui3    ■L.vj^-.if.^     ,,!...,..j^ — 

themselves,  or  whose  figures  are  alike.  Nor  is  the 
composition  of  these  columns  or  pillars  less  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  curious  spectitor.    They  are  not 
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of  one  solid  stone  in  an  upright  jKwition,  but  com* 
}M>rted  of  several  fchort  lengths,  curiously  joined,  not 
with  flat  surfaces,  but  articulated  into  each  other  like 
;i  ball  and  socket,  the  one  end  at  the  joint  having  a 
cavity,  into  which  the  convex  end  of  the  opposite  is 
exactly  fitted.  The  depth  of  the  concavity  is  goner- 
ally  about  three  or  four  inches.  What  is  still  fur- 
ther remarkable  of  the  joint,  the  convexity  and  cor- 
respondent concavity  are  not  conformed  to  the  exter- 
nal angular  figure  of  the  column,  but  exactly  round, 
and  as  large  as  the  diameter  of  the  column  will 
admit,  and  consequently,  as  the  angles  of  these  col- 
umns are  in  general  extremely  unequal,  the  circular 
edges  of  the  joint  seldom  coincide  with  more  than  two 
or  thr6e  sides  of  the  pentagonal,  and  from  the  edge  of 
the  circular  part  of  the  joint  to  the  exterior  sides  and 
angles,  they  are  quite  plain. 

6.  It  is  likewise  very  remarkable,  that  the  articula 

tions  of  these  joints  are  frequently  inverted;  in  some 

the  concavity  is  upwards,  in  others  the  reverse.     The 

length,  also,  of  these  particular  stones,  from  joint  to 

joint,  is  various ;  in  general  they  are  from  eighteen 

to  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  for  the  most  part 

longer  towards  the  bottom  of  the  column  than  nearer 

the  top,  and  the  articulation  of  the  joints  something 

deeper.     The  size  of  the  columns  is  as  different  as 

their  length  and  form ;  in  general  they  are  from  fifteen 

to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.     There  is  no  trace  of 

uniformity  of  design  throughout  the  whole  combi- 

*nation,  except  in  the  form  of  the  joint  and  the  general 

pentagonal  shape.    What  is  extraordinary  and  curious 

is,  that  notwithstanding  the  universal  dissimilitude 

of  the  columns,  both  as  to  their  figure  and  diameter, 

and  though  perfectly  distinct  from  top  to  bottom,  yet 

18  the  whole  so  closely  joined  at  all  points,  that  there 

IS  scarcely  room  to  introduce  a  knife  between  thera, 

either  on  the  sides  or  angles.    ^ 

7.  The  whole  exhibition  of  this  great  plan  of  nature, 
*o  far  superior  to  the  little  things  done  by  man,  is  a 
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confused  regularity  and  disuniformity,  displaying  too 
much  diversity  of  plan  to  be  all  seen  or  comprehended 
sit  once.  A  considerable  way  along  the  coast,  the 
cliffs,  rising  in  some  parts  from  two  to  three  hundred 
fdthoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  present  similar 
appearances.  At  the  point  which  bounds  the  bay  on 
the  east,  and 'just  above  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
greatest  causeway,  a  long  collection  of  pillars,  called 
the  needles^  are  seen,  the  tops  of  which,  just  appearing 
out  of  the  sloping  bank,  plainly  show  them  to  be  in  an 
oblique  position,  and  about  half  way  between  the  per' 
pendicular  and  horizontal.  These  seem  to  have  been 
removed  from  a  perpendicular  to  their  present  oblique 
position,  by  the  sinking  or  falling  of  the  cliff. 

Clarks. 
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LESSON  XL 


REPTILES. 

Rep'tilhs  (-tils),  n.,  creeping,  crawling  animals  with  four  legs,  as  tor- 
toises,  frogs,  and  lizards.     F.  reptiles,  torn  reptare,  L.,  to  creep. 

T'VNOS,  n.,  the  organs  of  respiration  or  breathing,  by  means  of  which 
the  breath  is  inhaled  and  exhaled ;  the  lights,  so  called  from  their 
lightness.  A.S.  lunjena,  from  langen,  to  draw,  because  the  breath 
is  drawn  through  them. 

laarrABiL'iTr,  n.,  state  or  quality  of  being  irritable,  that  is,  capable 
of  being  agitated,  pained,  or  fretted  ly  any  tnaccustomed  contact ; 
from  I.  and  L.,  irritare,  from  erotho,  G.,  I  provoke. 

Mos'cuLAR,  a.,  relating  to  the  action  or  power  of  the  muscles,— which 
are  the  fleshy,  fibrous  parts  of  an  animal  body,  covered  with  a  skin 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  mo- 
tion. F.  musculaire.  Mus,  Or.,  a  muscle,  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
mwiin,  to  cover. 

Obtusk',  a.,  not  acute ;  faint,  dull,  blunt.  F.  obtuse ;  L.  ohmsus,  or 
obtundm,  from  ^btundo, — 06,  and  tundo,  I  blunt. 

Lkth'argy,  n.,  state  of  sleepiness :  sluggish  forgetfulnesa  or  insensi- 
bility. L.  lelharyia;  G.  ieihargos,  one  who  quickly  fofgets,— 
lethc,  forgetfulness,  and  argos,  swift. 

Nkr'vous,  a.,  relating  to  the  nerves,— which  are  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, passing  from  the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Mrvotta  it 
Bometimee  applied  to  what  ia  vigorous  or  au  oag ;  at  others,  to 
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string    that  which  strings  or  strengthens.  ^  * 

Osbkbel'lom,  n.,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  •  of  tha  hmm      t 
bfum,  from  ^ajoa,  G..  the'head.  '         ^°  '''^'°-     ^  *''•' 

;r:;L:'th;  iL^^P^^*^'"'"^  *«  *^«  ^-^    F.;,«/.o„a,V.  from 

npr'.'^fw''''^  ''T  **  ^^'"''  disposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  as  that,  on  each  contraction,  it  sends  into  the  lunss 
only  a  portion  of  the  blood  Which  it  has  rec3 

fw  fl  ^^  ''f  °"'  P^r^  "'■  "^«  body,  and  the  rest  of 
™!lq  tl  feturns  to  the  several  parte,  without  having 

thf '  vIT  'rt  '  ''  •"■''1'^  *"'  *''"  °^yg«"  ^ots  less  on 
the  blood   than   in   the  mammifera.    If  the  quanti- 

whole  of  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs,  before 

ntn,?*""  f  *'""•  P^''^  >'  '^^P^^^^d  by  unity,  Z 
2rr«  X°^  respiration  m  the  reptiles  must  fie  ex- 
pressed by  a  fraction  of  unity  so  much  the  smaller,  as 
the  portion  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  lun<r3  on  each 
contraction  of  the  heart  ^s  less. 

3.  As  respiration  communicates  to  the  blood  its 

we  finT  H  '^  "^'.f  T  *''<='^  °^^™^''  irritability,  t 
we  find  that  reptiles  have  cold  blood,  and  that  their 
muscular  power  is  less,  upoil-the  whole,  than  that  of 
quadrupeds,  and,  consequently,  than   that  of  birds 
Accordingly    they  do  not  oftili  perform  any  mo^." 

tZn  1  "'  "'°'?  "l  '"■''?P'"S  '""i  °f  ^^mmiigTand 
though  many  of  them  leap,  and  run  fast  enough,  on 
some  occasionp  thojr  o-i^r.oi.oi  u^-uu i.        .i°.'  ,. 

fnlZ  ^''T.^'^'Sh  «lo^'  their  sensations  obtuse,  and 
Inffvo  ^^  temperate  climates,  tliej  pass  almost  the 
entire  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargyf   Their-  brain, 
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proportionally  smaller,  is  not  so  i  ecessary  to  the  ex- 
ercise  of  their  animal  and  vital  faculties,  as  it  is  in 
the  first  two  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,      ihey 
continue  to  live  and  exhibit  voluntary  motions  after 
having  lost  the  brain,  and  even  the  head,  by  decapita- 
tion, and  that  for  a  very  considerable  time.    Ihe  con- 
nection  with  the  nervous  system  is  also  much  less 
necessary  to  the  contraction  of  their  fibres ;  and  their 
flesh,  after  having  been  separated  from  the  rest  ot  the 
body,  preserves  i'ts  irritability  much  longer  than  in 
the   classes   already  named.     Their  heart  will  beat 
for  several    hours   after  it  has  been   plucked  out, 
and  its  loss  does  not  hinder  the  body  from  moving  for 
a  long  time.     In  many  of  them  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  cerebellum  is  remarkably  small,  which  per- 
fectlv  accords  with  their  little  propensity  to  motion. 
The    ^'^nallness    of   the   pulmonary   vessels    permits 
reptiles  to  suspend  their  respiration  without  arresting 
the  course  of  the  blood ;  accordingly,  they  dive  more 
easily,   and  for   a  longer  time,  than  mammifera  or 
birds :  the  cellules  of  their  lungs  are  also  much  wider. 
Reptiles   are  provided    with   a  trachea  or    larynx 
though  the  facultv  of  an  audible  voice  is  not  accorded 
to  them  all.     Not  possessing  warm  blood,  they  have 
no  occasion  for  teguments  capable  of  retaining  the 
heat,   and   they  are  covered  witl    scales,  or  simply 
with  a  naked  skin.  ^^^^^^ 


LESSON  XII. 

GUADALOUPE. 

M.p,  n.,  a  tablet,  picture,  or  delineation  of  the  world,  or  of  any  part 
"**  "'  ay.r.^nJ  the  relative  situations  of  places  on  the  earth._  F. 
«wofl/  "from  mappa,  L..  a  table-cloth.-whcnce  Ifae  apphcuiiou  oi 
Sfferm  t^"^  geographical  delineation,  on  account  of  its  resem- 

if^  W?«"rfor  ttreception  and  entertainment  of  .trangor. ; 
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a  place  built  ^)r  the  reception  of  the  sick  or  support  of  the  po<»r. 
F,  hdpitdl :  L.  hospHivm,  from  honpea,  a  host,  a  guest, 

Fai'DAY  n.,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  A.S.  Frigedoey,  from  Fr\g% 
the  wife  of  tlie  god  Woden  and  mother  of  Thor,  from  whom  Wed* 
nedday —  Wodnesdieg — and  Tliursday — Thoradceg, — are  respectively 
named.  Similarly,  Saturday  was  named  from  Seater,  the  Saturn 
of  the  Saxons;  Sunday,  from  the  Sun;  Monday,  from  the  Moon  ; 
and  Tuesday,  from  Ihtesco,  a  divinity  worshipped  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Hoae'y,  a.,  white,  -whitish ;  from  the  A.S.  harian,  to  wax  gray  or 
hoary. 

FoaxiFicA'TioNS,  n.,  places  built  for  strength.  F.  fortifications.  See 
"  Fortified,"  p.  76. 

Bil'lows,  n.,  swollen  waves  ;  from  the  Gothic  bulgia,  to  bulge  out,  to 
swell. 

Lab'boak.'),  n.,  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ship,  when  one  stands  with 
his  face  to  the  prow  or  head.  Lar  may  be  a  contraction  of  lave&r,— 
from  laveren,  D.,  to  go  obliquely,  to  catch  the  wind ; — and  that  side 
is  so  called,  because  it  laveera,  or  lies  obliquely  ;  in  reference  to  tliO 
opposite  side,  or  starboard. 

Squalls,  n.,  howling,  roaring  gusts  of  wind: — a  squall  differs  from  a 
gale  in  the  suddenness  of  its  beginning,  and  the  shortness  of  its  con- 
tinuance.    Swed.  squcela,  from  giellan  (A.S.),  to  howl, 

Stkrn,  n,,  that  by  which  the  ship  is  moved,  guided,  or  steered,  A.S. 
steam,  that  which  is  steren,  or  stirred. 

Consi^'nee',  71.,  the  agent  or  commissioner  ;  from  consigner,  F.,  to  give 
any  thing  formally  signed  to  another's  custody  ;  or  simply  to  com-  ^ 
mit.  to  intrust.     See  "  Resignation,"  p.  92. 

1.  This  island  is  one  of  the  most  windward  or  east- 
ern of  the  West  India  Islands ;  and  in  that  group, 
which,  by  the  French,  are  styled  the  Antilhs.  This 
(Basse-terre)  is  the  seat  of  government ;  its  port,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  is  but  an  open  road  in  the  Carib* 
bean  S.ea,  the  water  of  which  is  beautifully  clear. 
We  are,  ae  you  may  observe  by  the  map,  a  little 
lower  than  the  sixteenth  degree  of  latitude,  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  island.  The  town  is  small; 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  between  five  and  six 
thoussiiTid :  it  contains  a  poor  fort  and  good  barracks, 
and  an  excellent  hospital,  senred  by  Sisters  of  Charity. 
It  is  tiae  residence  ot  the  governor  of  Guadaloupe  and 
its  dependencies;  that  is,  Guadaloupe  and  Grande-terre, 
which  appear  on  <mr  maps  as  one  island,  Marie- 
Gaiante,  Deseada,  retite-ierre,  and  ianher  west,  a 
email  cluster  round  two  islands,  called  Saintes,  St. 
Martin,  and  a  few  other  specks,  the  entire  population 
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of  which  is  upwards  of  100,000,  about  half  of  whom 
are  slaves,  and  nearly  half  the  remainder  free  persona 
of  color,  from  jet  to  pale  lemon  tinge. 

2.  On  Friday  morning  we  discove'-ed  the  island  to 
the  west,  as  we  had  gone  considerably  to  the  east  for 
the  purpose  of  g  jtting  into  the  trade  winds.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  island  was  very  beautiful.  Points- 
de-chateaux  presented  to  us  the  appearance  of  four  or 
five  bold  castles  rising  above  the  horizon,  and  stretch- 
ing off  to  the  east  from  the  land  of  0rande-terre, 
which^raised  the  dusky  summit  of  its  regular  hills  in 
a  long  line,  till  lost  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  gray 
of  twilight.  Occasionally  the  hoary  surf  threw  a 
mantle  of  white  >vcr  the  dark  walls  of  these  ancient 
fortifications.  Hair  an  hour,  however,  detected  the  il- 
lusion, and  showed  us  the  work  of  nature,  and  not  of 
art,  in  the  masses  of  rock,  which  opposed  themselves 
as  castles  to  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  A  strong 
current,  of  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  ran  impetuously 
between  the  outer  and  the  inner  masses.  We  now 
ha:^  the  land  at  a  mile  distant.  The  cofffee-trees,  the 
sugar-cane,  the  cocoa,  and  occasionally  the  palm-tree, 
gave  a  beautiful  verdure  to  a  varied  and  broken 
country,  richly  studded  with  dwellings,  and  the  hills 
topped  by  several  windmills. 

3.  The  island  of  Marie-Galante  now  appeared,  about 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  on  our  lar- 
board. It  is  bold  and  lofty,  and  served  to  diversify 
the  scene;  whilst  a  fine  brig,  working  up  for  Pointe- 
d-Pitre,  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  whole.  Thia 
was  soon  increased  by  a  half  a  dozen  small  sails 
of  boats  and  little  trading  smacks,  that  run  between 
the  islands.  None  of  the  hills  of  Grande-terre  seemed 
to  rise  higher  than  the  Giant's  Stairs  near  Cork,  but 
the  scenery  was  nearly  as  rich  as  that  on  your  right 
hand  from  Lough  Mahon  to  that  city.  About  ten 
•u-  ^.l^vix  E.UU  liio-uuLUiiio  cii  vxuaQaioupe  suoweu  darkly 
and  boldly,  mingled  with  mists,  upon  the  western 
horizon :  a  few  land  squalls  gave  activity  to  our  crew 
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and  mofion  to  our  ship ;  the  brig  led  the  way;  the  en- 
trance  towards  the  harbor  of  Pointe-a-Pitre  began  to 
open;  the  tn-color  was  hoisted  at  the  stern  of  each 
»hip;  her  consignee's  signal  was  now  substituted  for 
the  pilot-flag,  which  came  down  from  the  foremast,  w 
the  boat  which  contained  this  important  being  wai 
seen  to  approach. 

Dr.  Enqlandw 
♦-•-♦ 

LESSON  XIII. 
jephte's  daughter. 

1.  The  teai-s  upon  her  cheek  were  dried, 

Her  song  of  mourning  ceased  to  swell, 
And  its  last  cadence  gently  died, 

In  that  dark  word  of  grief— fare^  ell  I 
The  virgins  took  their  last  embrace, 

But  on  her  calm  and  saintly  brow, 
No  earthly  feeling  left  a  trace. 

For  all  was  sacred  triumph  now. 

2.  Like  some  sweet  flower,  on  whose  pale  bloom 
TXTu  ^®  shadowy  rain-drops  lightly  fade, 

W  hen  trembling  from  the  tempe'^t's  gloom 
It  smiles,  in  summer  pride  an  .y'd.         * 

Twas  thus  the  victim,  on  whose  head 
The  garland  shone— each  grief  beguiled 

As  brighter  hopes  their  glory  shed—         ' 
In  her  pale  beauty  sweetly  smiled. 

*•  ^\^..¥f '''•  '^^^  father's  hand,  which  shook 
With  ^     n  above  her  ^  ^.om's  swell, 
ohe  fix'd  £ioove  her  -teaarai..  look. 

And,  like  the  wounded  dove,  she  fell. 
Twere  vain  fn  tpll  tLo  i^Tr  rlio^i^^^j 

In  her  dark  eye— the  triumph  sweet, 
Ere  yet  the  trembling  lid  had  closed, 
And  her  young  heart  had  ceased  to  beat 
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4.  Then  rose  a  wild  and  deep  lament 

From  those  who  clasp'd  her  hand  in  death; 
But  he  who  madly  o'er  her  bent, 

Could  he  lament,  could  he  forget? 
They  wail'd  by  Galilee's  dark  strand, 
O'^er  Sion's  hill  and  Jordan's  water, 
And  many  a  year  through  Juda's  land 
They  mourn'd  the  fate  of  Jephte's  daughter. 

M.  S. 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  BEES. 

So  work  the  honey  bees ; 


Creatures,  that,  by  rule  in  nature,  teach 

The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts, 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad. 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 

Which  pillage  they,  with  merry  march,  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  hoaey ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice  with  his  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy,  yawning  drone. 

Shajcspears. 
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LESSON  XIV. 

ON  THE  FIGURE  OF  TII5   SAIiTH. 

PaiK'ciPLB,  n.,  a  fi-st  or  eleinentar/  being,  power,  a^ent,  or  actiT* 
cause.     L  princivium.     See  '*  Vr'mcipal,"  p.  18. 
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AooLiv'iTY,  n.,  that  which  elopes  upwards,— opposed  to  declivity,  thai 

whicli  Blopes  downwards.     L.  aeelivitaa,  from  acclivi»,—ad,  and  eli- 

vtu,  a  din,  a  slope. 
Lu'nar,  «.,  relating  to  the  moon.    F.  lunaire;  L.  lunaria,  from  luna, 

the  moon. 
E'oLiPSB,  n.,  an  obscuration  or  darkening  of  any  luminary,— as  the 

sun,  the  moon,  by  the  intervention'of  another  orb,  as  the  earth.    F. 

eclipse :  G.  ekleipais,  a  failing  (of  light) ;  from  leipo,  I  fail,  I  leave. 
LoNoiTUDE  (long'-je-),  n.,  distance  or  length  between  one  place  and 

another,  either  towards  the  east  or  west     F.  longitude,  from  lot*- 

gus,  L.,  long. 
Plank,  n,,  a  level,  open,  flat  surface.     F  plain;  L  planm,  from  plax, 

G.,  any  thing  smooth  or  even. 
Ratio  (ra'-she-o),  n.,  the  mutual  relation  of  magnitudes  of  the  same 

kmd  with  respect  to  quantity.     L.  ratio,  a  rule,  the  terms  proposed 

See  "  Rational,"  p.  42.  ^    *^ 

flKa'E.SY,  n.,  an  opinion  taken  in  opposition  to  the  truth  as  taught  by 

the  Church ;  and  he  is  styled  a  heretic  who  obstinately  adheres  to 

such  opinion.     F.  herhie ;  G.  hairesis,  a  rooted  or  obstinate  opin 

ion,  from  hairein,  to  take,  to  lay  hold  on. 
Antip'odes,  n.,  those  people   who,  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 

earth,  have  the  soles  of  their  feet  directly  opposite  to  ours.     F.  L. 

and  G.  antipodes,  from  (Q.)  anti,  oppo.sed  to,  and  pons, — podos,  a 

foot. 

Astronom'ical,  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  astronomy.     L.  astronomicut 
See  "  Astronomer,"  p.  144. 

For  "  Cylinder,"  see  p.  220 ;   "  Globular,"  p.  141 ;  "  Hull,"  p.  220 
"Polar,"  p.  143;  "Hypothesis,"  p.  197;  and  "Altitude,"  p.  248. 

1.  The  reasons  which  are  now  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  splierical  figure  of  the  earth,  are  .so  simple,  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  baaed,  so  evident, 
that  it  is  astonishing  how  the  ancients  could  remain 
so  long  ignorant  of  this  fact.  The  opinions  of  those 
among  them  who  imagined  it  to  be  cylindrical,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  drum,  approached  nearest  to  the  truth ; 
but  the  general  notion  was,  that  the  earth  was  a  vast 
extended  plain,  bounded  by  the  ocean.  This,  perhaps. 
is  the  idea  which  every  common  observer  would 
form.  The  more  attentive  inquirer  will,  however, 
easily  perceive  the  visible  effects  of  the  globular  form 
of  the  earth  from  the  following  ap{>earances.  A  per- 
son on  shore  can  see  the  masts  and  rie:gins  of  a  ves.sel 
at  8oa,  when  the  hull  is  entirely  concealed  bv  the 
convexity  of  the  water.  As  the  vessel  approachra 
the  place  of  observation,  she  seems  as  if  jxscendinK  a 
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gentle  acclivity,  and  the  contrary  appearance  takes 
place  as  she  recedes  from  the  shore.  Ihe  phenomena 
will  be  precisely  the  same  to  a  person  on  board,  with 
rogard  to  the  objects  on  land ;  and  this  occurring  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
bearing  of  the  objects,  or  the  course  of  the  vessel,  it 
obviously  follows,  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  must  be 
that  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  as  these  observations  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  any  other  form  whatever. 

2.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  on  the  moon,  as  seen 
at  the  lunar  eclipses,  being  always,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, circular,  strengthens  this  opinion.  But 
the  voyages  of  those  who  have  actually  sailed  round 
the  earth,  are  experimental  proofs  of  its  spherical 
form  from  east  to  west ;  and  that  it  is  so  from  north 
to  south,  is  manifest  from  observations  made  on  the 
polar  star,  which  increases  in  altitude  as  we  approach 
the  pole,  while  all  the  stars  in  the  southern  hemi 
sphere  diminish  in  altitude.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
approach  the  equator,  the  polar  star,  and  all  the  stars 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  decrease  in  altitude,  whilst 
those  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  seen  to  increase ; 
appearances  which  could  not  possibly  take  place,  had 
the  earth  been  a  plane  or  a  cylinder.  We  may  also 
add,  that  the  change  in  the  degrees  of  longitude  in 
different  latitudes,  and  the  fact,  that  eclipses  of  the 
moon  are  seen  sooner  by  those  who  live  eastward, 
than  by  those  who  live  westward,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
hour  to  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  are  additional 
proofs  of  the  earth's  spherical  form. 

3.  Nor  can  any  objection,  arising  from  the  inequali- 
ties on  the  earth's  surface,  invalidate  this  hypothesis ; 
as  it  may  be  easity  shown  by  a  simple  proportion, 
that  the  highest  mountains  on  the  earth  would  not,  on 
one  of  our  largest  globes,  be  the  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch  in  elevation ;  and  as  this  would  not  be  dis- 
cernible on  an  artificial  globe,  so  neither  ought  the 
greatest  inequalities  on  the  earth  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering it  spherical.    It  is  not  true,  as  stated  bj 
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C5ertain  authors,  that  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Cliurch  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  heresy  to 
believe  there  were  such  people  as  the  antipodes.  This 
calumny  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  Church 
did  condemn  certain  heretics,  who,  from  vague  notions 
of  the  form  of  the  earth,  confounded  the  antipodea 
with  a  pretended  race  of  human  beings,  who,  they 
said,  were  not  descended  from  Adam,  nor  redeei.icci 
by  Christ. 

4.  So  many  united  proofs,  as  well  as  the  accuracy 
of  so  many  astronomical  observations,  all  of  which 
have  been  made  and  calculated  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  sphericity  of  our  earth,  leave  no  room  for 
reasonable  doubts  upon  the  subject.  In  vain  does 
ignorance  demand  of  us,  how  the  earth  can  remain 
suspended  in  the  air  without  any  support.  Let  us 
look  upon  the  heavens,  and  observe  how  many  other 
globes  roll  in  space,  and  lay  aside  all  uneasiness  con- 
cerning  the  "antipodes."  There  is  upon  the  globe 
neither  high  nor  low ;  the  antipodes  see,  in  like  man- 
ner  as  we  do,  the  earth  under  their  feet  and  the  sky 
above  their  heads. 
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LESSON  XV. 


INSECT^ 

Ex8Ay9triou3  (-eang'-gwe-),  a.,  without  blood,  bloodless.     L,  exsangtn$, 

— ex,  and  sanguis,  blood. 
iN'sTiitcT,  n.,  that  which  stimulates  or  incites :  a  natural  impulse  to 

certain  actions  which  the  animal  performs  without  deliberation, 

without  having  any  end  in  view,  and  frequently  without  knowing 

what  it  does.     F.  instinct,  from  instinguere, — in,  and  stingere,  from 

ttizein,  G.,  to  goad,  to  spur. 
Bir'pent,  n.,an  amphibious  animal  which  moves  by  undulation,  being 

-. „.,,,„,  ,,„  j^  iitii.in.-i  legs,  wiijya,  uur  ntis,     r.  serpem ; 

L.  serpens,  from  serpo, — G.  herpo, — I  creep  or  crawL 
Worm  (or  Vermis),  n.,  the  name  of  a  class  of  insects  which  have  soft 

and  fleshy  bodies,  and  are  slow  of  motion.     D.  worm  ;  from  vv/tU*, 

L.,  this  from  /wrpo,  G.,  I  creep. 
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Cat'krpillab,  n.,  a  worm  which  feeds  on  herbs  and  fruits,  of  which 
it  18  very  doatructive : — when  hatched  from  the  egg,  it  is  called  a 
grub  or  larva ;  its  next  change  in  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state, 
from  which  it  emerges  to  the  fly  state,  and  is  then  called  a  btnttorfly. 

What  is  n  butterfly  ?— at  bout 
He's  but  a  caterpillar  drest. 

(The  word  is  of  doubtful  origin.) 

Ant,  n.,  an  insect,  sometimes  called  an  emmet,  from  A.S.  cemett.  Ger. 
atncis  (ameisse),  a,  not,  and  meisse,  idleness;  ho  called  becau*» 
never  idle, 

Bek,  v.,  the  insect  that  makes  honey ;  it  has  four  nnngs,  and  is  armed 
with  a  sting.  Bees  are  so  named  because  tlioy  liv<!  imder  one  gov- 
ernment, and  build  their  dwelling  with  great  .skill  and  industry. 
A.!S.  beo;  Ger.  bieii,  from  bi^an,  A.S.,  to  dwell,  to  build  a  dwelling. 

Hound,  n.,  a  dog  used  in  the  chase.  A.S.  hund,  from  hentian,  to  pur- 
sue, to  search  after, 

Anat'omy,  n.,  the  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  animal  bodies  (in  this 
place) :  also,  the  art  of  dissecting  the  bodies  of  animals.  L.  and  G. 
avatome,  from  (G.)  ana,  througli,  and  temnein,  to  cut. 

Brute,  n.,  a  savage  animal ;  a  beast,  that  is,  an  animal  distinguished 
from  birds,  insects,  and  fishes  :  from  brutua,  L.,  of  doubtful  origin. 

For  "  Organs,"  see  p.  206 ;  "  Lungs,"  p.  268  ;  "  Sagacity,"  p.  180;  "  Uno- 
tuous,"  p.  130  ;  •'  Naturalist,"  p.  22  ;  and  for  deriv,  of  "  Inimitable," 
see  "  Imitate."  p.  64 ;  of  "  Perceptible."  see  "  Perception,"  p.  62 ;  of 
"  Compulsion,"  see  "  Impulse,"  p.  203. 

1.  Insects  are,  in  natural  history,  a  smaller  sort  of 
animals,  commonly  supposed  to  be  exsanguious,  and 
distinguished  by  certain  incisures,  cattings,  or  indent 
ings,  in  their  bodies.  The  word  is  originally  Latin, 
formed  of  in,  and  seco,-  "  I  cm ;"  the  reason  of  which  is, 
tlvit  in  some  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the  body  seems  to 
be  cut  or  divided  into  two ;  or  because  the  bodies  of 
many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.,  are  composed  of 
divers  circles,  or  rings,  which  are  a  sort  of  incisurcB, 

2.  By  some  natural  historians,  this  class  of  animals 
is  considered  as  the  most  imperfect  of  any,  while 
others  prefer  them  to  the  larger  animals.  O.ie  mark 
of  their  imperfection  is  «aid  to  be,  that  mariy  of  them 
2im  live  a  long  time,  though  deprived  of  thoee  dgans 
which  are  necessary  to  life  in  the  higher  raaks  of 
nature.  Mnnj  of  them  are  furnished  svith  lun^^s  and 
a  heart,  lik'^  the  noblv^^r  animals;  yet  M)e  oattipillar 
continues  to  Uvt,,  though  2ta  heart  ki.'!!  \<\.\\\  are  en- 
tirely eaten  away,  v^nilcli  is  often  the  cw.     Xt,  is  not, 
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however,  from  their  conformation  alone  that  insects 
are  inferior  to  other  animals,  but  from  their  instincts 
also.  It  IS  true,  that  the  ant  and  the  bee  present  us 
with  striking  instances  of  assiduity;  yet,  even  these 
are  inferior  to  the  marks  of  sagacity  displayed  by  the 

arger   animals.     A  bee   taken   from   the   swarm   is 
tota  y  helpless  and  inactive,  incapable  of  giving  the 
smalest  variation  to  its  instincts.     It  has   but  one 
sing  e  method  of  operating;  and  if  put  from  that  it 
can  turn  to  no  other.     In  the  pursuits  of  the  hound, 
there  is  something  like  choice;  but  in  the  labors  of 
the  bee,  the  whole  appears  like  necessity  and  com- 
pulsion.    All  other  animals  are  capable  of  some  de- 
gree of  education;  their  instincts  may  be  suppressed 
or  altered ;  the  dog  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry, 
the  bird  to  whistle  a  tune,  and  the  serpent  to  dance  • 
but  the  insect  has  only  one   invariable  method  of 
operating;  no  art  can  turn  it  from  its  instincts;  and 
indeed  its  life  is  too  short  for  instruction,  as  a  single 
season  often  terminates  its  existence. 

8.  Of  all  productions  in  nature,  insects  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous     The  vegetables  which  cover  the  sur- 
face  of  the  earth  bear  no  proportion  to  the  multitudes 
of  insects;   and  though,   at  first  sight,  herbs  of  the 
held  seem  to  be  the  parts  of  organized  nature  pro- 
duced  in   the   greatest  abundance;   yet,  upon  more 
mmute  inspection,  we  find  every  plant  supporting  a 
mixture  of  scarcely  perceptible  creatures,  that  fill  ud 
the  compass  of  youth,  vigor,  and  age,   in  the  space 
ot  a  few  days  existence.     In  Lapland,  and  some  parts 
01  America,  the  insects  are  so  numerous,  that  if  a 
candle  is  lighted,  they  swarm  about  in  such  multi- 
tudes, that  It  IS  instantly  extinguished  by  them;  and 
in  these  parts  of  the  world,  the  miserable  inhabitant 
are  forced  to  smear  their  bodies  and  faces  with  tar 
or  some  other  unctuous  composition,  to  protect  thera' 
irom  the  stings  of  their  minute  enemies.  *  ^ 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  Swammerdam,  a  celebrated 
naturalist,  argues  for  the  perfection  of  insects  in  th» 
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following  manner :  "  After  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  nature  and  anatomy  of  the  smallest  as  well  aa 
the  largest  animals,  I  cannot  help  allowing  the  least 
an  equal,  or  perhaps  a  superior  degree  of  dignity. 
If,  while  we  dissect  with  care  the  larger  animals,  we 
are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  elegant  disposition  of 
their  parts,  to  what  a  height  is  our  astonishment  raised, 
when  we  discover  all  these  parts  arranged  in  the  least, 
in  the  same  regular  manner!  Notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  ants,  nothing  hinders  our  preferring  them 
to  the  largest  animals,  if  we  consider  either  their  un- 
wearied diligence,  their  wonderful  strength,  or  their 
inimitable  propensity  to  labor.  Their  amazing  love 
for  their  young  is  still  more  unparalleled  among  the 
larger  classes.  They  not  only  daily  carry  them  to 
such  places  as  may  afford  them  food;  but  if  by  ac- 
cident they  are  killed,  and  were  cut  into  pieces,  they 
will  with  the  utmost  tenderness  carry  them  away 
piecemeal  in  their  arms.  Who  can  show  such  an  ex- 
ample among  the  larger  animals,  which  are  dignified 
with  the  title  of  perfect?  Who  can  find  an  instance 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  brute  creation  that  can 
come  in  competition  with  this  ?" 

Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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LESSON  XVI. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Language  (lang'-),  n.,  that  which  the  tongue  utters  or  speaks ;  speech, 

oral  or  written.    F.  langage,  from  lingua,  Ij.,  a  tongue,  from  lingo^ 

I  lick. 
Pam'iTivE,  a.,  early,  original.     F.  ptimitift  from  jon'mw*,  L.,  first. 
For'eign,  a.,  out  of  far  away  from;  alien.     F.forain,  {comforAs,  L., 

forth,  out  of  doors.  „       ,         •  .      it.- 

Oa^iGiN,  n.,  rise,  source,  deriv&tion,  or  descent.    F.  and  L  origine,  fruia 

orior,  L.,  I  rise,  I  spring. 
iNTBaMix',  v.,  to  mingle  or  blend  one  with  another.    L.  intemisceo,-^ 

inter,  and  mi$ceo,  I  mix,  mingle,  or  bknd. 
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Rf'ALjKT,  ».  the  subdivisian  of  a  language:  the  term  ia  also  applied 

to  a  peculiar  style  of  expression.     F.  d.alecte ;  G.  dialektol  from 

dia,  through,  or  thoroughly,  and  lego,  I  apeak. 
Contkst'ed  a.,  controverted,  disputed.     F.  conteste,  from  conteater,  to 

witness  together  or  to  produce  witnesses  on  each  side,— or  simply 

to  dispute,  to  debate.     L  testis,  a  witness. 

relation,S'  ^^'^T'^T'  !i"»l«-jty.  F.  affimte,  L.  affnitas,  alliance, 
relationship :— finis,  limit,  border,  country. 

F  Jfr'-"%*^^  '/ff^^i^i"'"  scattered  every  way;  dispersion. 
F.  diffusi<m  from  (L.)  dtffundo,-dia,  and  fnndo,-fuLn,-\  pour, 
I  spread  abroad,  disperse.  ^  •        F      . 

Lrr'KEATUEK.  n.,  learning.    F.  litterature.    See  « Illiterate,"  p.  246. 

Per  "Basis,"  see  p.  213;  "Obliterated,"  p.  81;  "Invade"  n  47- 
"Copious,"  p.  209;-and  for  deriv.  of  "Imported."  see  «' E^'nort- 
ation,    p.  18;  and  of  "Revolutions,"  see  "Revolve,"  p.  181. 

^^L '^^^tJ^^^"^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^*  present  spoken  through- 
out  Great  Bntain,  is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech 
of  the  island,  nor  derived  from  it ;  but  is  altogether 
of  foreign  origin.     The  language  of  the  first  inhab- 
itante  ot  this  island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic, 
or  (iaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul;  from  which 
countrv,   it  appears,   by  many   circumstances,   that 
Great  Britain  was  peopled.     This  Celtic  tongue,  which 
IS  said  to  be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is, 
probably,  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  the 
world,  prevailed  once  in  most  of  the  western  regions 
of  Europe      It  was  the  language  of  Gaul,  of  Great 
Britain    of  Ireland,   and,   very  probably,  of  Spain 
also ;  till,  m  the  course  of  those  revolutions,  which 
by  means  of  the  conquests,  first  of  the  Eomans,  and 
afterwards  of  the  northern  nations,  changed  the  govern- 
ment, speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face  of 
i^.urope,  this  language  was  gradually  obliterated,  and 
now  subsists  only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland ;  for  the  Welsh 
the  Erse,  and  the  Irish,  are  no  other  than  different 
dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

2.  This,^  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive 
Britons,  tae  first  inhabitants,  that  we  know  of  in 
our  island;  and  continued  so  until  the  arrival  of' the 
Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450- 
they,  having  conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix 
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with  them,  but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations, 
and  drove  them,  together  with  their  language,  into 
the  mountains  of  Welles.  The  Saxons  were  one  of 
those  northern  nations  that  overran  Europe;  and 
their  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  or  Teutonic, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  English  tongue.  With  some  inter- 
mixture of  Danish,  (a  language,  probably,  from  the 
same  root  with  the  Saxon,)  it  continued  to  be  spoken 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  introduced  his 
Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of  the  court 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of 
the  nation ;  and  the  English,  which  was  spoken  after 
wards,  and  continues  to  be  spoken  now,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  ancient  Saxon  and  this  Norman  French, 
together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  com- 
merce and  learning  have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually 
introduced. 

3.  The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this 
manner,  be  clearly  traced.  The  language  snoken  in 
the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  is  now,  a,nd  has  been 
for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dialect  of  the 
English.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  low 
country  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the 
highlands  and  islands,  cannot  be  so  well  pointed  out, 
as  how  the  like  revolution  was  brought  about  in 
England.  Whether  the  southern  part  of  Scotland 
was  once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland;  or,  whether  the 
great  number  of  English  exiles  that  retreated  into 
Scotland,  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  upon  other 
occasions,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own 
language,  which  afterwards,  by  the  mutual  inter- 
course of  the  two  nations,  prevailed  over  the  Celtic, 
are  uncertain  and  contested  points. 

4.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the 
Teutonic  dialect  is  the  basis  of  our  present  speech. 
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It  has  been  imported  among  us  in  three  different 
forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman ;  all 
which  have  mingled  together  in  our  language.  A 
ver^  great  number  of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly 
derived  from  the  Latin.  These  we  had  not  (firectly 
from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable, 
entered  into  our  tongue  through  the  channel  of  that 
Norman  French,  which  William  the  Conqueror  intro- 
duced. For,  as  the  Romans  had  long  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that  country, 
when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans, 
was  a  sort  of  corrupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic, 
to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Romance ;  and  as 
the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  Hke  the  Saxons  in 
England,  expel  the  inhabitante,  but,  after  their  vic- 
tories, mingled  with  them;  the  language  became  a 
compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these 
conquerors,  and  of  the  foimer  corrupted  Latin. 
Hence,  the  French  language  has  always  continued  to 
have  a  very  considerable  affinity  with  the  Latin ;  and 
hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin, 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France, 
were  introduced  into  our  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to 
which,  indeed,  many  have  since  been  added  directly 
from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great  diffusion 
of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

Blair. 
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LESSON  XVIL 


THE    OBEEN    BIYEB. 

When  breezes  are  soft  and  skies  are  fair, 
I  steal  an  hour  from  study  and  care, 

Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  of  green, 
As  if  the  bright  fringe  of  herbs  on  its  brink 
Had  given  their  stain  to  the  wave  they  drink: 
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And  they  whose  meadows  it  murmurs  through 

Have  named  the  stream  from  its  own  fair  hue. 

Yet  pure  its  waters,  its  shallows  are  bright, 

With  colored  pebbles  and  sparkles  of  light ; 

And  clear  the  depths  where  the  eddies  play, 

And  dimples  deepen  and  whii-1  away ; 

And  the  plane-tree's  speckled  arms  o'ershoot 

The  swifter  current  that  mines  its  root ; 

Through  whose  shifting  leaves,  as  you  walk  the  hil], 

The  quivering  glimmer  of  sun  and  nil 

With  a  sudden  flash  on  the  eye  is  thrown. 

Like  the  ray  that  streams  from  the  diamond  stoiMu 

Oh !  loveliest  there  the  spring  days  come. 

With  blossoms  and  birds  and  wild  bees'  hum ; 

The  flowers  of  summer  are  fairest  there. 

And  freshest  the  breeze  of  the  summer  air ; 

And  the  swimmer  comes  in  the  season  of  heat 

To  bathe  in  those  waters  so  pure  and  sweet. 

Yet  fair  as  thou  art,  thou  shunnest  to  glide, 

Beautiful  stream !  by  the  village  side ; 

But  windest  away  from  haunts  of  men, 

To  silent  valley  and  shaded  glen. 

And  forest  and  meadows  and  slope  of  hill 

Around  thee,  are  lonely,  lovely,  and  still. 

Lonely — save  when  by  thy  rippling  tides. 

From  thicket  to  thicket  the  angler  glides ; 

Or  the  simpler  comes  with  basket  and  book, 

For  herbs  of  power  on  thy  banks  to  look ; 

Or  haply  some  idle  dreamer  like  me. 

To  wonder,  and  muse,  and  gaze  on  thee. 

Still — save  the  chirp  of  birds  that  feed 

On  the  river-cherry  and  seedy  reed : 

And  thy  own  wild  music  gushing  out 

With  mellow  murmur  or  fairy  shout. 

From  dawn  to  the  blush  of  another  day, 

Like  traveller  singing  along  his  way. 

That  fairy  music  I  never  hear, 

Nor  gaze  on  those  waters  so  green  and  clear, 

And  mark  them  winding  away  from  sight, 

Darken'd  with  shade  or  flashing  with  light, 
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While  o'er  thee  the  vine  to  its  thicket  clings, 
And  the  zephyr  stoops  to  freshen  his  wings  ;— 
But  I  wish  that  fate  had  left  me  free 
To  wander  these  quiet  haunts  with  thee, 
Till  the  eating  cares  of  earth  should  depart, 
And  the  peace  of  the  scene  pass  into  my  heart. 
And  I  envy  the  stream  as  it  glides  along 
Through  its  beautiful  banks  in  a  trance  of  song. 
Though  forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbaious  pen, 
And  mingling  among  the  jostling  crowd, 
Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  loud; 
I  sometimes  come  to  this  quiet  place, 
To  breathe  the  air  that  ruffles  thy  face, 
And  gaze  upon  thee  in  silent  dream ; 
For,  in  thy  lonely  and  lovely  stream, 
An  image  of  that  calm  life  appears, 
That  won  my  heart  in  my  greener  years. 

Bar  «« 


MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 

Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes; 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Shakspbabi. 
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LESSON  xvm. 


NORWEGIAN   WINTER. 


CzAOOEBATED  (egz-aHje'-),  a.,  heightened,  aggravated.  F.  exaaM, 
from  exagfjero,  L.,  I  heap  up,  I  increase.  Agger,  a  heap,  is  said  to 
be  from  ad,  and  gero,  I  carry. 

Thermom'etkb,  n.,  nn  instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees  of  heat  of 
the  air  ur  of  any  matter.  F.  thermometre,  from  (G.)  thermos,  heat, 
warmth,  and  metron,  a  measure. 

Ze'ro,  «.,  tho  cipher  of  the  weather-glaas.     Zero,  F.  and  I., — a  nought. 

Foot'gkar.  «.,  covoring  for  the  feet.  A.S.  fot,  from  fettian,  to  bear; 
and  gear,  from  gcarwe,  A.S.,  any  thing  prepared  or  provided,  as 
dress,  furniture,  Ac,  from  qearman,  to  prepare. 

Si  EDGF,  or  Sled,  *i.,  a  carnage  that  slides,  that  moves  or  is  drawD 
without  wheels.     D.  sledde,  from  slidan,  A.S.,  to  slide. 

E'.'ements,  n.,  the  air,  winds,  or  weather ;  fire,  air,  the  earth,  and 
wator,  are  called  the  four  elementit  of  which  our  world  is  composed. 
F.  elhnents,  from  elementum,  L.,  of  unsettled  etymology. 

Oheokkr  (tshek'-),  v.,  to  diversify,  to  fonn  into  parts  or  divisions  of 
different  colors,  like  those  of  a  chess  board.  Chesa — an  intricate 
game  in  imitation  of  a  battle  lietween  two  armies,  named  in  India 
Ghatur-anga,  the  four  angas,  or  members  of  an  army — has  given 
birth  to  the  words  check  and  checker.  The  court  of  Chequer,  or 
Exchequer,  was  so  styled  from  a  checkered  cloth  resembling  a  che*»- 
board,  which  covered  the  table  on  which  the  king's  accounts  were 
made  up,  and  scored  or  marked  against  his  debtors  when  exam 
ined ;  and  hence  the  term  to  check  or  examine  an  account. 

Gnahled  (nar'led),  a.,  knotty; — the  term  is  applied  to  the  knots  of 
the  oak  from  tUeir  greater  crash  or  creak  in  breaking  ;  from  gnyt' 
ran,  A.S.,  to  creak. 

Fantas'tic,  a.,  capricious,  whimsical.  F.  fantastigue,  from  L.  and  0« 
phaniasia,  a  vision,  and  this  from  (G.)  phantazo,  I  show. 

Borea'lis,  n.,  the  aurora-borealis,  or  northern  light.  L.  borealit,  (o,^ 
northern,  from  boreas,  the  north  wind. 

1,  In  England  we  are  apt  to  form  very  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  degree  of  cold  which  is  experienced  in 
the  northern  countries.  When  there  is  little  or  no 
wind,  intense  cold  is  scarcely  felt  to  be  an  inconveni- 
ence, provided  one  be  suitably  clothed ;  and  during 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  winter,  the  weather  is  calm, 
so  that,  even  when  the  thermometer  stands  considera- 
bly below  zero,  one  is  able  to  move  about  comfortably, 
and  even  to  enjoy  the  fine  weather,  which  so  general- 
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ly  attends  intense  frost.    Many  an  Englishman,  who 
walks  abroad  on  a  raw  winter*s  day,  dressed  nearly 
m  the  same  manner  as  in  summer,  suffers  infinitely 
more  from  cold,  than  he  would  in  Norway,  attired  in 
his  fur-cloak  and  eared  cap,  and  warm  footgear.     For 
my  own  part,  I  can  safely  aver  this  for  myself.    I 
have  suffered  ten  times  the  degree  of  cold  travelling 
on  a  stage-coach  in  England,  in  the  face  of  a  north- 
east wind,  than  I  ever  suffered  in  a  sledge  in  Norway 
when  the  thermometer  has  been  forty-seven  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  or  fifteen  degrees  below 
zero.     Sometimes,  indeed,  the  frost  is  accompanied 
by  a  wind,  and  then  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  stir  out 
of  doors ;    but,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  the 
combination  of  a  very  intense  frost  and  a  severe  wind 
is  scarcely   ever  felt.    It  is  true  also,  that  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  the  shortness  of  the  days  does  not 
allow  many  hours  of  clear  bright  sunshine ;  but  then, 
the  houses  are  not  built  like  summer-houses,  as  many 
are  m  England ;    and  stoves  in  the  towns,  and  great 
wood-fires  m   the  country,  and  sometimes  both,  ef- 
Actually  oppose  the  power  of  the  elements.     There 
IS  not,  in  fact,  a  more  comfortable  abode,  than  that 
of  a  substantial  landowner,  or  a  thriving  merchant 
on  a  winter's  day  in  Norway.     There  are  no  cross- 
airs  blowing  through  the  house,  as  in  many  of  the 
unsubstantial  dwellings  in   England;   nor  does  one 
know  what  it  is  to  have  one  part  of  his  body  scorched 
with  the  fire,  while  the  other  is  suffering  under  the 
influence  of  cold.    But,  independently  of  the  in-door 
winter  comforts  of  Scandinavia,  the  appearance  of 
the  external  world,  by  day  and  by  night,  is  beautiful 
and  wondrous.     Enter  a  forest  when  the  sun  breaks 
from  tjae  mists  of  the  morning  upon  the  snows  of  the 
past  night.     Beautiful  as  a  forest  is  in  spring,  when 
the  trees  unfold  their  virgin  blossoms;  beautiful  as 
in   suinmer,    when  the  wandering  sunbeams,  falling 
througQ  the   foliage,  checker  the  mossy  carpet   be^ 
neath;  beautiful  as   in  autumn,   when  the  painted 
leaves  hang  frail ;   it  is  more  beautiful  still,  when  the 
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tall  pines  and  gnarled  oaks  stand  in  the  deep  stillnesss 
of  a  winter's  noon,  their  long  arms  and  fantastio 
branches  hca()ed  with  the  feathery  burden,  that  has 
never  "caught  one  stain' of  earth."  Then,  too,  the 
gray  rocks,  picturesque  even  in  their  nakedness, 
assume  a  thousand  forms  more  curious  still,  dashed 
with  the  recent  offering.  And,  when  night  comes— 
and  who  ever  saw  the  glories  of  a  night,  save  in 
a  northern  clime? — out  burst  the  stars,  countless  and 
burning,  studding  the  deep  blue  sky.  Perhaps  the 
Borealis,  with  its  pale  yellow  light,  streams  over  half 
a  hemisphere ;  or,  perhaps,  the  winter  moon,  full  and 
high,  looks  down  fi-om  the  brow  of  night,  spangling 
with  ten  million  stars  the  beauteous  net-work  thrown 
over  the  low  world.  Something  approaching  to  the 
appearance  presented  by  a  northern  clime  in  summer 
may  be  witnessed  in  other  countries,  but  the  splen- 
dors of  a  winter  scene  belong  only  to  the  highei 

latitudes. 

iNoua. 
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A  COMPARISON. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same ; 

Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream: 

The  silent  pace  with  which  they  steal  away, 

No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay: 

AUke  irrevocable  both  wlien  past, 

And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 

Though  each  resembles  each,  in  ev'ry  part, 

A  diflf'rence  strikes,  at  length,  the  musing  heart: 

Streams  never  flow  in  vain ; — where  streams  abound, 

How  laughs  the  land,  with  various  plenty  crown'dl 

But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 

Neglected,  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 

COWFBB. 


LESSON  XIX. 


THE  RUINS  OF  HEIIOULANEUM. 

Vrao'vros,  «  a  mountain  near  Naples,  which,  by  an  eruption,  ot«w 
Mr  lelnied  H«iculan«inii  and  Pompeii,  jl  3.  (Anno  Dlmiui)  19. 
I  uiiy  tho  hldcT,  eiidottvoring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  burniiia. 
per.Hhed  m  the  attempt.  Vemviui  is  m  Campania,  a  division^ 
It%lta  Propria. 

IWminoub,  a.,  having  the  nature  of  bitumen.    L.  bitumineu$,  (torn 

bttumen,  a  slimy,  unctuous  matter,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  oft«n 

u(*cd  as  a  cement  or  mortar. 
PoN'DKRooB,  a.    weighty,  massive.    L.  ponderonui,  from  pondu$.  a 

weight,  and  this  from  pendo,  I  weigh.  //      — ,  • 

Or'uLKNOK,  n.,  affluence,  riches.    F.  opulfnce  ;  from  opet,  L.,  wealth. 
Sua  oioAL,  a.,  belonging  to  surgery.    F.  ehirurgkal.    See  p.  62. 
lai  POD,  n.,  a  three-footed  table  or  stooL    G.  tripoua,—trei».  thr««. 

ond  pons,  a  foot.  ' 

MAN'usoHirT,  n..  any  thing  written  with  th«  hand.    L.  tnanuteriptym, 

from  manua,  tlie  hand,  and  acribo,  I  write. 
Sano'uine  (-gwin),  o.,  possessing  blood ;— figuratively— as  in  this 

place— confident,  ardent.     F.  aanffitin,  from  sanguit,  L,  blood. 

p'  y"f!^''*°'  "•'  *'*«  '*<^^  of  discovering  or  making  out  the  meaning. 

t.  dechtffrement,  a  deciphering.    The  verb  is  said  to  be  from  the 

Hebrew. 

MasA'io,  n.  a  kind  of  painting  in  pebbles,  small  squares  of  thick 
glass,  and  shells  of  various  colors.  F.  mosdique;  I.  moaaieo.  Mmua, 
and  mousikon  (G.)  were  usually  applied  to  express  elegance,  neai> 
ness,— and,  elegantly  and  neatly  performed. 

For  "Volcano,"  see  p.  253;  "Mineral."  p.  62;  "Vitrified,"  p.  129; 
"Skeleton,"  p.  257;  and  "Catastrophe,^'  p.  90.  "•    f         • 

1.  An  inexhaustible  mine  of  curiosities  exists  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  between  Naples 
and  Mount  Vesuvius,  which,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
rcign  of  Titus,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  stream  of  lava 
from  the  neighboring  volcano.  This  lava  is  now  of 
a  consistency  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
be  removed ;  being  composed  of  bituminous  particles, 
mixed  with  cinders,  minerals,  and  vitrified  substances, 
which  altogether  form  a  close  and  ponderous  mass. 

2.  In  the  revolution  of  many  ages,  the  spot  it  stood 
unon  was  entirely  forgotten ;  but  in  the  year  1713  it 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  some  laborera,  who,  in 
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digging  a  well,  struck  upon  a  statue  on  the  benchea 
of  a  theatre.  Several  curiosities  were  dug  out  aud 
sent  to  France,  but  the  search  was  soon  discontinued, 
and  Herculaneum  remained  in  obscurity  till  the  year 
1736,  when  the  king  of  Naples  employed  men  to  dig 
perp'indicularly  ei^ty  feet  deep;  whereupon,  not 
only  the  city  made  its  appearance,  but  also  the  bed 
of  the  river  that  ran  through  it.  In  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  were  found  a  statue  of  gold,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion that  decorated  the  great  doors  of  the  entrance. 
Many  curious  appendages  of  opulence  and  luxury 
have  since  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  and  were  arranged  in  a  wing  of  the  palace  of 
Naples,  amon^  which  are  statues,  busts,  and  altars; 
domestic,  musical,  and  surgical  instruments ,  tripods, 
mirrors  of  polished  metal,  silver  kettles,  and  a  lady's 
toilet,  furnished  with  combs,  thimbles,  rings,  ear- 
rings, &c.  A  large  quantity  of  manuscripts  was  also 
found  among  the  ruins;  and  very  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  bv  the  learned,  that  many  works  of 
the  ancients  would  be  restored  to  light,  and  that  a 
new  mine  of  science  was  on  the  point  of  being 
opened ;    but  the  difficulty  of  unrolling  the  burnt 

Earchments,  and  of  deciphering  the  obscure  letters, 
as  proved  such  an  obstacle,  that  very  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  work.  The  streets  of  Hercu- 
laneum seem  to  have  been  perfectly  straight  and 
regular;  the  houses  well  built,  and  generally  uni- 
form ;  and  the  rooms  paved  either  with  large  Koman 
bricks,  mosaic  work,  or  fine  marble.  It  appears  that 
the  town  was  not  filled  up  so  unexpectedly  with  the 
melted  lava,  as  to  prevent  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants from  escaping  with  their  richest  effects ;  for 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  skeletons  found, 
and  but  little  gold  or  precious  stones. 

3.  The  town  of  Pompeii  was  involved  in  the  same 
dreadful  catastrophe,  but  was  not  discovered  till  near 
forty  years  after  the  discx>very  of  Herculaneum.  Few 
skeitetons  were  found  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii ;  but  in 
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the  houses  there  were  many,  in  situations  which 
plainly  proved  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  escape, 
when  the  tremendous  showers  of  ashes  intercepted 
their  retreat 

KoTzsroB. 
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LESSON  XX. 


SOLAR     SYSTEM. 

Mao'nitudf,  n.,  comparative  size  or  bulk.  L.  magnitudo,  from  mmi- 
nut,  L.,  great. 

Pk'riod,  n.,  a  cycle  or  circle,  in  reference  to  the  revolution,  or  tinM 
of  revolution,  of  one  or  mere  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  F.  piriode  ; 
Qr.  periodos, — peri,  around,  and  hodos.  a  path  or  way. 

Oom'et,  n.,  a  star  which  appears  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
pears,—so  called  from  its  hair-like  tail,  F.  domkte;  I.  S.  and  L 
ewneta,  from  coma,  L.,  the  hair. 

Plan'et,  m.,  one  of  the  celestial  bodies  in  our  system,  which  movt« 
round  and  receives  lifht  from  the  sun.  Planets  are  so  called,  be- 
cause ihey  change  their  places,  and  do  not  always  keep  the  same 
distances  with  respect  to  one  another,  nor  with  the  fixed  stars,  as 
the  fixed  stars  do.  F.  planHe  ;  S.  and  L.  plaueta,  from  planao,  G., 
I  stray  or  wander. 

Or'bit,  n.,  the  line  desc^-ibeo  by  the  revolution  of  a  planet ;  the  path 
of  a  heavenly  body.     F.  orbite,  from  orbi$,  L.,  a  sphere  or  circle. 

Tkl'kscope,  n.,  &n  optical  instrument  to  enable  the  eye  to  see  ob- 
jects afar  oif.  F.  telescope,  from  (G.)  tele,  distant,  afar,  and  tkop^, 
I  see,  I  view. 

Pua'ses,  n.,  appearancea  of  the  planetary  bodies,,  as  the  changes  ot 
the  moon.     G.  phases,  from  phaino,  I  show,  1  appear. 

E'quinox,  n.,  a  period  of  the  ytar,  so  called  because  then  the  night  is 
equal  to  the  day  F.  iguinoxe,  from  (L.)  asguus,  equal,  and  nog, 
the  night. 

Ellip'sks,  n.,  ovals: — an  ellipsis,  in  geometry,  is  a  figure  generated 
from  the  section  of  a  cone ;  in  grammar,  the  omission  of  one  or 
more  words  in  a  sentence.     G.  elleipsis,  from  leipo,  I  leave  out. 

Eccen'tric,  a.,  out  of  the  centre ;  deviating  or  wandering  from  the 
centre.     F.  eccentriqtte,  from  (G.)  ex,  and  kentron,  a  centre,  a  point. 

For  "Science,"  see  p.  158;  "Navigators,"  p.  29;  "Solar,"  p.  Ill; 
"  Axis,"  p.  141  ;  "  Transit,"  p.  143  ;  and  "  Atmosphere,'*  p.  25. 

1.  The  science  which  determines  the  magnitudes, 
motions,  distances,  periods,  and  order  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  is  called  astronomy.     It  is  so  interesting  and 
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useful  to  mankind,  that  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  By  its  means,  chronol- 
ogists  can  compute  the  measure  of  time,  navigators 
direct  tlieir  course  through  the  trackless  ocean,  and 
geographers  become  acquainted  with  the  figure  and 
magnitude  of  the  earth. 

2.  The  solar  system  consists  of  the  suii,  thirteen 
primaiy  planets,  nineteen  secondary  planets,  and  an 
unknown  number  of  comets.  Of  this  system  the  sun 
is  the  centre.  His  diameter  is  computed  to  be  882,- 
000  miles,  and  his  revolution  on  his  own  axis  is  per- 
formed in  about  25  days.  He  is  distant  from  the 
earth  about  95  millions  of  miles, — a  distance  so  great, 
that  a  cannon-ball,  which  moves  about  8  miles  in  a 
minute,  would  be  more  than  22  years  in  going  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  planets  called  primary,  revolve 
round  the  sun,  at  unequal  distances,  in  elliptical 
orbits.  Their  names  are.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Astrea,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus  or  Herschel,  and  Neptune.  Mercury 
and  Venus  are  within  the  earth's  orbit,  and  are  there- 
fore called  inferior,  or,  more  properly,  interior  planets. 
The  others  being  without  the  earth's  orbit,  are  called 
superior  or  exterior  planets. 

3.  Mercury  and  V  enus,  when  viewed  through  a  tele- 
scope, present  phases  like  those  of  the  moon.  Mercury 
is  3,224  miles  in  diameter,  and  revolves  round  the  sun 
in  87  days,  at  the  distance  of  37  millions  of  miles  from 
that  body.  Venus  is  computed  to  be  68  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  the  sun :  she  completes  her  revolu- 
tion in  224  days  and  17  hours.  Both  these  planets, 
when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  present  phases  like 
those  of  the  moon.  Mercury  can  never  be  seen  except 
immediately  after  sunset,  or  a  little  before  sunrise. 
Venus,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  planets.  When  she  appears  to  the  west  of 
Uie  sun,  she  rises  before  him,  and  is  called  the  morning 
star ;  when  she  appears  to  the  east  of  the  sun,  she  rises 
«fter  he  is  set,  and  is  then  cp,lled  the  evening  star. 
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When  either  of  these  planets  comes  directly  between 
the  earth  and  sun,  it  appears  like  a  dark  spot  on  the 
sun's  disk,  which  appearance  is  called  a  trarmt.    Mara 
revolves  round  the  sun  in  686  days  and  23  hours,  at 
the  mean  distance  of  144  millions  of  miles  from  that 
body,  and  is  distinguished  by  his  red,  fiery  appearance, 
V  esta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  are  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.     Ceres  and  Pallas  are  remarkable  for  their 
large,  dense  atmosphere :  that  of  Ceres  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  solid  mass,  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  planets.    Jupiter  appears  to  be  the  largest,  and, 
next  to  Venus,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  planets.    His 
diameter  is  89,170  miles,  and  his  revolution  is  per 
formed  in  11  years,  814  days,  and  10  hours.     Saturn 
is  more  *han  79,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  performs 
his  revolution  in  about  30  of  our  years.    His  rings, 
when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  present  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance.     The  outer  one  is  20,000  miles  in 
breadth,  and  200,000  in  diameter;  the  'inner  one  is 
more  than  7,000  miles  in  breadth,  and  the  space  be- 
tween both  is  nearly  3,000  miles.     Uranus  is  35,112 
niiles  in  diameter,  and  revolves  round  the  sun  in  about 
83  of  our  years,  his  distance  from  that  body  being  about 
1,813  millions  of  miles.    His  moons  revolve  from  east 
to  west;  all  the  other  planets,  primary  and  secondary, 
move  in  a  contrary  direction.     Neptune  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  planets— its  diameter  being  60,000  miles, 
and  its  bulk  250  times  that  of  the  earth.    Its  distance 
from  the  sun  exceeds  3,000  millions  of  miles,  and  it 
revolves  round  that  orb  in  a  period  of  217  years. 

4.  The  secondary  planets,  or  moons,  are  those  which 
revolve  round  the  primary  ones.  Of  these  the  earth 
has  one,  Jupiter /owr,  Saturn  seven,  and  Uranus  six.  A 
satellite  is  supposed  to  attend  Neptune,  in  which  case 
the  number  of  secondary  planets  would  be  nineteen. 
The  time  in  which  a  planet  performs  its  revolution 

round     tbft    SUTI      iu    pnllprl    qfo    4</3/n.^   .     n^A    *\^^   4.: _i?   .•^- 

motion  round  its  axis,  its  day. 
6.  The  earth,  like  the  other  planets,  is  spherical,  but 
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not  an  exact  sphere.  Its  diameter  is  about  7,912  miles, 
and  its  circumference  nearly  25,000.  It  has  an  inclined 
position,  its  axis  making  with  a  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  an  angle  of  twenty-three  degrees 
twenty-eight  minutes  (23°  28');  and  as  it  always  points 
to  the  same  direction  of  the  heavens,  the  northern  half 
of  its  axis  is  turned  towards  the  sun  during  one  half 
the  year,  and  the  southern  half  during  the  other. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  summer  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, it  is  winter  in  the  southern.  At  two  periods 
of  the  year,  the  axis  of  the  earth  does  not  incline  to 
the  sun,  nor  decline  from  it.  They  are  called  equinoxes^ 
that  is,  equal  night ;  the  night,  and  consequently  the 
day,  being  then  equal  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Both  hemispheres  at  this  period  enjoy  an  equal  degree 
of  light  and  heat. 

6.  The  moon  is  240,000  miles  distant  from  the  earth, 
and  moves  in  its  orbit  round  that  planet  at  the  rate  of 
38  miles  per  minute.  It  has  three  motions :  one  round 
the  earth  in  about  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half;  an- 
other round  its  own  axis  in  the  S'"me  space  of  time ; 
and  a  third  round  the  sun  with  the  earth  in  a  year. 

7.  Comets  form  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  appear 
to  be  thin,  filmy  bodies,  with  long,  transparent  trains, 
issuing  from  that  side  which  is  turned  away  from  the 
sun.  They  differ  from  all  the  planets  in  their  figure, 
motion,  and  orbit,  and  move  round  the  sun  in  very 
eccentric  ellipses.  They  vary  in  size,  and  move  in 
different  directions.  The  train  or  tail  sometimes  ex- 
tends to  an  immense  distance,  and  is  so  transparent^ 
that  the  fixed  stars  may  be  seen  through  it. 

8.  T\iQfioced  stars  are  completely  unconnected  with 
the  solar  system,  and  we  considered  by  astronomers 
as  so  many  suns,  each  the  centre  of  a  system  like 
our  own,  communicating  light  and  heat  to  revolving 
piainets  or  worlds. 


B. 
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LESSON  XXL 

THE   flOUSE-BUILDER. 

Whate'er  thou  purposest  to  do, 

With  an  unwearied  zeal  pursue; 

To-day  is  thine — improve  to-day, 

Nor  trust  to-morrow  s  distant  ray. 

A  certain  man  a  house  would  build, 

The  place  is  with  materials  fill'd ; 

And  every  thing  is  ready  there — 

Is  it  a  difficult  aflfair? 

Yes  I  till  you  fix  the  corner-stone ; 

It  won't  erect  itself  alone. 

Day  rolls  on  day,  and  year  on  year, 

And  nothing  yet  is  done— 

There's  always  something  to  delay 

The  business  to  another  day. 

And  thus  in  silent  waiting  stood 

The  piles  of  stone  and  piles  of  wood; — 

Till  Death,  who  in  his  va6t  affairs 

Ne'er  puts  things  off— as  men  in  thei»— 

And  thus,  if  I  the  truth  must  tell, 

Does  his  ^ork  finally  and  wellr— 

Wink'd  at  our  hero  as  he  past  : 

Your  house  is  finish'd,  sir, .at  last; 

A  narrow  house— a  house  of  clay — 

Your  palace  for  another  day. 

KHEMKracub 


REMORSE. 
{I^om  Filieaja,) 

1  error  and  wrath — nor,  on  a  burniug  soil, 
The  startled  serpent  springing  from  his  coil, 
No— nor  the  bolt  that  cleaves  the  mountain's  brow, 
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Nor  impetuous  torrent's  rushing  force, 

That  leaps  the  bounds  and  rushes  from  its  couise^ 

With  deeper  fear  the  shepherd's  heart  can  bow, 
Or  scare  the  shuddering  flock  more  frightfully, 
Than  conscience  and  its  horrors  harrow  me  I 
N"o — nor  the  fury  of  hell's  deep  abyss 
Hath  power  to  inflict  a  sharper  pang  than  this, 

Which  sears  and  withers  up  my  bosom  now. 


-«-•-♦- 


LESSON  XXIL 

AFRICAN    DESERTS 

Pervade',  v.,  to  spread  over.     L.  pervado,—per,  and  wxdo,  i  go,  1 

gpread.  .  „  i    . 

Graxui.a'tions,  n.,  pieces  broken  small,  like  grains.     F.  granulattona. 

See  "  Granite."  p.  208, 
Mart,  n.,  a  place  of  public  traffic.    Mart  is  a  contraction  of  market, 

or.  as  formerly  written,  marcat,  from  (L.)  mercatus,  the  trade  of 

mercliandise  :  L.  merz,  merchandise. 
Route,  n.,  passage  or  line  of  travelling;  from  route.  F.,  a  way,  a 

road.  , 

Depreda'tions,  n.,  robberies,  spoliationa.    F.  depredations,  from  pt  gda, 

L.,  i)iey,  booty.  .  . 

Interme'diate,  a.,  between,  or  coming  bet^veen  two  points  of  time  or 
space,~or  both,  as  in  this  place.  F.  ivtermediat ;  L.  intermediua, 
in  the  middle,  lying  between, — inter,  and  medittt.  from  meaoa,  G., 

middle.  .         -n  j  i 

Dol'lar,  n.,  a  coin  of  different  value  in  different  countries.     D.  doler, 

from  dal,  a  division,  being  the  one-half  of  a  ducat.     Ihe  German 

name  for  dollar  is  thaler,  from  that,  a  valley,  because  they  were  first 

coined  in  the  valley  of  Joachim. 
Kkn'dezvous,  n..  a  place  of  assembling;  place  of  resort  or  of  comii^ 

togfllier.     F.  rendezvous,  to  render  or  convey  yourselves, — rendre, 

from  (L.)  reddo,—re,  and  do,— I  restore  or  give  back. 
Aocu'mulated,  a.,  congregated,  or  collected  together.     L.  aceumula- 

tus,  from  accumulo,—ad,  and  cumulo,  1  heap,  I  augment 
Repose',  n.,  rest.     F.  repos,  from  pono,  L.,  I  put,  place,  or  lay,— that 

is,  in  a  state  of  rest  or  quiet 
For  "  Africa,"  see  p.  199  ;  "  Explored,"  p.  222  ;  "  Caravan."  p.^  88  ; 

"  Oasis,"  p.  200  ;  "  Lunar,"   p.  276  ;    "  Month,"  p.  238  ;— ana  lor 

deriv.  of  "Transport,"  see  "Exportation,"  p.  18. 

1.  TuE  most  strikin<5  feature  of  Africa  consists  of 
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the  immense  deserts  which  pervade  its  surface,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  comprise  one  half  of  its  whoLa 
extent.^  The  chief  of  these  is,  by  way  of  eminence, 
called  bahara,  or  the  Desert.  It  stretches  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  with  few  interruptions,  to  the 
confines  of  Egypt ;  a  space  of  more  than  forty-tive  de- 
grees, or  twenty-seven  hundred  geographical  miles, 
by  a  breadth  of  twelve  degrees,  or  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  geographical  miles.  It  is  one  prodigious  ex- 
panse of  red  sand,  and  sandstone  rock,  of  the  granular 
tions  of  which  the  red  sand  consists.  It  is,  in  truth, 
an  empire  of  sand,  which  seems  to  defy  every  exertion 
of  human  power  or  industry,  althongh  it  is  interspersed 
with  various  islands,  and  fertile  and  cultivated  spota 
of  different  sizes,  of  which  Fezzan  is  the  chief  of  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  explored. 

2.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  sandy  ocean,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  rise  the  walls  of  Timbuctoo,  the 
capital  of  the  very  interesting  empire  of  Bambarra,  a 
city  which  constitutes  the  great  mart  for  the  commerce 
of  the  interior  of  Africa.  To  maintain  this  commerce 
is  the  laborious  work  of  the  akkabaars,  or  caravans, 
which  cross  this  enormous  desert  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  African  coast.  The  mode  in  which  it  is 
traversed  is  highly  curious. 

3.  The  caravans  consist  of  several  hundred  loaded 
camels,  accompanied  by  the  Arabs  who  let  them  out 
to  the  merchants  for  the  transport  of  their  goods. 
During  their  route,  they  are  often  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  Sahara,  who  general- 
ly commit  their  depredations  on  the  approach  to  the 
oonfines  of  the  desert.  In  this  tiresome  journey,  the 
caravans  do  not  proceed  to  the  place  of  their  destination 
in  a  direct  line  across  the  trackless  desert,  but  turn  oc- 
casionally eastward  or  wcstwiird,  according  to  the  situ- 
ation of  certain  fertile,  inhabited,  and  cultivated  spots, 
♦sailed  oases,  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  Sahara, 
like  islands  in  the  ocean.    These  serve  as  watering 
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places  to  the  men,  as  well  as  to  feed,  refresh,  and  lo 
plenisli  the  hardy  and  patient  camel.  At  each  of 
these  cultivated  spots  the  caravan  sojourns  about 
seven  days,  and  then  proceeds  on  its  journey,  until  it 
reaches  another  spot  of  the  same  description.  In  the 
intermediate  journeys,  the  hot  winds,  denominated 
slmine  or  simoom,  are  often  so  violent,  as  considerably, 
if  not  entirely,  to  exhale  the  water  carried  in  skins 
by  the  camels  for  the  use  of  the  passengers  and  dri- 
vers. On  these  occasions  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Arabs, 
that  five  hundred  dollars  have  been  frequently  given 
for  a  draught  of  water,  and  that  ten  or  twenty  dollars 
are  comm(3nly  paid,  when  a  partial  exhalation  has 
occurred. 

4.  In  1805,  a  caravan  proceeding  from  Timbuctoo 
to  Tafilet  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  water  at  one 
of  the  usual  watering  places,  when,  horrible  to  relate, 
the  whole  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  two  thousand 
in  number,  besides  one  thousand  eight  hundred  camels, 
perished  of  thirst !  Accidents  of  this  nature  account 
for  the  vast  quantity  of  human  and  other  bones  which 
are  found  heaped  together  in  various  parts  of  the  desert. 

5.  The  following  is  the  general  route  of  the  caravans 
in  crossing  the  desert : — Having  left  the  city  of  Fez, 
the  capital  of  Morocco,  they  proceed  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  travel  seven  hours 
each  day.  In  the  space  of  eighteen  days  they  reach 
Akka,  where  they  remain  a  month,  as  this  is  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  at  which  they  are  formed  into  one  grand, 
accumulated  carivan.  In  proceeding  from  Akka  to 
Tagassa  sixteen  days  are  employed ;  and  here  again 
the  caravan  sojourns  fifteen  days  to  refresh  the  camels. 
It  then  directs  its  course  to  the  oasis  or  well  of  Tan- 

•  derry,  which  is  reached  in  seven  days  ;  and  after 
another  stay  of  fifteen  days,  proceeds  to  Arawan,  a 
v/atering  place  situated  at  a  like  distance.  After  having 
sojourned  there  fifteen  days,  it  sets  out,  and  reaches 
Timbuctoo  on  the  sixth  day,  after  having  performed 
a  journey  of  fifty  days  of  actual  travelling,  and  seventy- 
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five  of  repose;  making  altogether,  from  Fez  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  one  hundred  and  twentj-nine  days,  or  four 
;unar  months  and  nine  days. 

Clarkb's  Wondkbb, 


-» •»- 


LESSON  XXIIL 

THE  VATICAN  LIBRARY. 

Cab'ihkt,  n.,  a  Bmall  room,  closet,  or  other  apartment :  the  ierxr.  is 
sometimes  apphcd  to  a  casket  containiDg  rare  coins,  jewels,  Ac.  F 
cabinet,  which  is  a  d.mmutive  o{  cabine,  from  cavann^i,  L,  a  hole,  or 
cttvGriJt 

^°^iIi^A  *-!i*"* '  j®**t"*  ""'^T"^^-  ^-  **«?*«'  *>>»*  which  is  aimed  at, 
viewed,  observed,— from  akeptotnai.  I  view,  I  observe. 

I^TkT'''  "•:  *  '^'^t'"  *"(  ^''^^^''  "'■  f"^'^^""^  '"Story  ;  a  discourse 
on  fabulous  st^.ry  L.  and  G.  mythologia,  from  (G.)  iythos,  a  fable, 
and  lego,  I  read,  I  speak.  \    '     9       ,     •  u  r, 

Li'BRAay,  „.,  a  collection  of  books  ;  also,  a  gallery  or  room  for  books. 

L  Inf'*"'''  ?*""  i*"*"'.  *^  ^^".'^  ^^  *  *»"««•  a  book,-because  the 
ancients  wrote  on  the  rind,  or  inner  bark  of  trees 

CoNBTANTiNo'PLE,  n.,  the  Capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  with  a  popu- 
ation  exceeding  400,000.     Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor,  founded  this  city  in  .380.  on  the  site  of  the  ancient* 
Byzantium.     ConHtanttm>ple,  the  dty  of  Constantine.     See   "Me- 
iropoliSj     p,  16q. 

PoN'TiFK.  ft.,  the  Pope;  a  high  priest.  F.  pontife;  L.  pontifex,  so 
styled  because  a  certain  bridge  over  the  Tiber  was  built  anH  dedi- 

body  .—from  (U)  pont,  a  bridge,  and/acto.  I  make. 
PaooEESS  ION  «.,  regular  and  gradual  aavance.     F.  progression  ;  qra- 

dm,  L.,  a  step,  an  advance.  ^  ^ 

Medal  (med'-dal),  n..  metal  stamped  in  commemoration   of  bohni 

remarkable  occurrence  or  performance;  an  ancient  coin.     F  me- 

"Metai"  '"gS  ^'"°'"  ^^'^  rnetallum,  a  mineral,  a  mine.  See 
Dvp'TiCHs.  n.,  two-leaved  records,  which  contained  on  one  paee  all 

the  names  of  the  l.vmg,  m  the  other  the  dead,  that  were  of  note  in 

T.trZ\7X"^%T''-  "•  ^'>'^^^--  ^'  ^^'^^^-' '--  <^'' 

^''^ManSpcTs^^^^^^^^  """"'"  '*'"  ''"^''*'''^'     ^'  ""^P''^     ^^ 

1 .  After  having  traversed  the  court  of  St.  Damasus, 
and  Its  adjommg  halls  and  chapels,  which  may  be  con- 
wdereii  as  the  state  apartments  of  the  Vatican,  th» 
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traveller  passes  to  that  part  of  the  palace  which  w 
called  thi  Belvidere,  from  its  elevation  and  prospect, 
and  proceeding  along  an  immeasurable  gallery,  comes 
to  an  iron  door  on  the  left,  that  opens  into  the  library 
of  the  Vatican.  A  large  apartment  for  the  two  keepers, 
•he  secretaries,  or  rather  the  interpreters,  seven  in  num- 
er,  who  can  speak  the  priaci/3al  languages  of  Europe, 
and  who  attend  for  the  convenience  of  learned  foreign- 
ers ;  a  double  gallery  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  opening  into  another  of  eight  hundred,  with 
various  rooms,  cabinets,  and  apartments  annexed,  form 
this  noble  collection.  These  galleries  and  apartments 
ire  all  vaulted,  and  all  painted,  but  with  diflPerent  effect 
oecause,  by  painters  of  different  eras  and  talents.  The 
paintings  have  all  some  reference  to  literature,  sacred 
or  proSne,  and  take  in  a  vast  scope  of  history  and 
mythology. 

2.  The  books  are  kept  in  cases ;  and  in  the  Vatican 
the  traveller  seeks  in  vain  for  that  pompous  display 
(»f  volumes,  which  he  may  have  seen  and  admired  in 
other  libraries.     Their  number  has  never  been  accu- 

» rately  stated  :  some  confine  it  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, other?  raise  it  to  four  hundred  thousand,  and 
many  swell  it  to  a  million.  The  mean  is  probably 
the  most  accurate.  But  the  superiority  of  this  library 
arises,  not  from  the  quantity  of  {)rinted  books,  but  the 
multitude  of  its  manuscripts,  which  arc  said  to  amount 
to  more  than  fifty  thousand.  Some  of  these  manu- 
scripts, of  the  highest  antiquity,  such  as  that  of  a 
Virgil  of  the  fifth  century,  a  Greek  Bible  of  the  sixth, 
a  Terence  of  the  same  date,  &c.,  were  taken  by  the 
French,  and  sent  to  Paris. 

3.  The  origin  of  this  library  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Pope  Hilarius,  in  the  fiflh  century ;  but  although 
it  is  probable  that  long  before  that  period  the  Roman 
Church  must  have  possessed  a  considerable  stock  of 
books  for  the  use  of  its  clergy,  yet  the  Popes  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  times,  to  have  had 
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leisure  or  means  necessary  for  the  formation  of  libra 
ries.  That  several  volumes  had  been  collected  at  an 
early  period  seems,  however,  certain,  as  it  is  equally 
so,  that  Pope  Zachary  augmented  their  number  very 
considerably  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
Nicholas  V.  established  the  library  in  the  Vatican,  and 
enlarged  the  collection ;  while  Calixtus  III.  is  said  to 
have  enriched  it  with  many  volumes,  saved  from  the 
libraries  of  Constantinople,  at  the  taking  of  that  city. 
From  this  period  it  continued  in  a  regular  progression, 
receiving  almost  every  year  vast  additions,  sometimes 
even  of  whole  libraries,  (as  those  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine, of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  of  queen  Christina,) 
owing  not  only  to  the  favor  of  the  PontijBf  and  various 
princes,  but  to  the  well-directed  zeal  of  its  librarians, 
many  of  whom  have  been  men,  both  of  eminent  tal- 
ents, and  of  "high  rank  and  extensive  influence, 

4.  The  French  invasion,  which  brought  with  it  so 
many  evils,  and,  like  a  blast  from  hell,  checked  the 
prosperity  of  Italy  in  every  branch  and  in  every 
province,  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  the 
Vatican  library,  but  by  plundering  it  of  some  of  its 
most  valuable  manuscripts,  lowered  its  reputation,  and 
undid  at  once  the  labor  and  exertion  of  ages.  The 
galleries  of  the  libraries  open  into  various  apartments, 
filled  with  antiquities,  medals,  &c.  One,  in  particular, 
is  consecrated  to  the  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity, 
and  contains  a  singular  and  unparalleled  collection  of 
instruments  of  torture,  employed  in  the  first  persecu- 
tions ;  as  also  the  diptychs  of  communion  with  the 
great  churches,  monumental  inscriptions,  &c.,  a  col- 
lection highly  interesting  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
and  enlightened  Christian. 

EUSTAOB. 


FRAGMENT. 


A  MILK-WHITE  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  forest  ranged ; 


as 


*|! 


fl 


1^1!  ■ 

1^ 
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Without  unspotted;  innocent  within, 

She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and  hounds, 

And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 

Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forced  to  fly 

And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

DnYDKit, 


-♦-•-•- 


LESSON  XXIV. 


THE   EVERLASTING  CHURCH. 

Inbtitu'tion,  n.,  that  -which  is  set  up,  ordained,  or  appointed.  F.  t»- 
stitvition,  from  (L.)  inttituo, — in,  and  ttatuo,  I  ordain,  establish,  of 
found. 

Panthe'ox,  n.,  a  temple  of  ancient  Rome  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
F.  pantheon  ;  I.  panteone  ;  Q.  pantheion,  from  pan,  all,  and  77mo«, 
God. 

Saublofabd  (kam'-  or  kamel'-),  n.,  a  beast  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  camel  and  leopard.  L.  canulopardalis.  See  "  Leop- 
ard," p.  22. 

Sb'ribs,  n.,  a  conjoined  or  connected  succession.  L.  series,  from  sero, 
I  knit,  I  connect  or  join. 

August',  a.,  sacred  and  venerable.  L  and  S.  agosto;  L.  august'm. 
In  pagan  times,  whatever  was  conse-crated  by  augury  (L  atuju- 
rium),  was  styled  august. 

Dynasty  (di'-  or  din'-),  n.,  a  sovereignty ;  a  succession  of  supreme 
rulers.     L.  dynastia;  from  dynamia,  G.,  I  am  powerful. 

Fa'blb,  n.,  any  thing  feigned ;  an  invention  or  story  ; — in  this  place, 
the  ages  or  times  of  fiction.     F.  fable.    See  "  Fabulous,"  p.  87. 

Pa'paoy,  n.,  the  office,  state,  or  dignity  of  the  pope ; — in  this  place, 
the  popedom.     L.  papatus.     See  "  Pope,"  p.  242. 

Antique  (-teek'),  n.,  an  antiquity  ;  a  faded  remaiij  or  relic  of  ancient 
times.     F.  antique.     See  "  Antiquity,"  p.  48. 

Hos'tilb,  o.,  inimical,  adverse ;  foe-like,  or  suitable  to  a  foe.  F.  Am- 
tUe,  from  hostis,  L.,  a  foreigner,  an  enemy 

For  "Sacrifice,"  see  p.  149;  "Amphitheatre,"  p.  169;  "Tiger,"  p. 
46;  "Pontiff,"  p.  299;  "Twilight,"  p.  IVO ;  and  "Eloquence,"  p. 
221. 

1.  There  is  not,  and  there  never  was,  on  this  earth, 
an  institution  so  well  deserving  of  examination  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  history  of  that  Church 
joins  togethar  the  two  great  ages  of  civilization.     No 
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otner  institution  is  left  standing  which  carries  the  mind 
back  to  the  time  when  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from 
the  rantheon,  and  when  camelopards  and  timers  bound- 
ed m  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The  proudest  royal 
houses  are  but  of  yesterday  when  compared  with  the 
line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  back 
in  an  unbroken  series,  from  the  Pope  who  crowned 
JNapoleon  m  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  Pope  who 
crowned  Pepinin  the  eighth ;  and  far  beyond  the  time 
ot  fepm  does  this  august  dynasty  extend. 

2.  The  republic  of  Venice  came  next  in  'antiquity. 
But  the  republic  of  Venice  was  modern  when  com- 
pared with  the  Papacy ;  and  the  republic  of  Venice  is 
gone,  and  the  Papacy  remains,  not  in  decay,  not  a  mere 
antique,  but  full  of  life  and  youthful  vigor.     The 
Catholic  Church  is  still  sending  to  the  farthest  ends 
ot   the  world  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who 
landed  in  Kent  with  St.  Augustin,  and  still  confront- 
ing hostile  kings  with  the  same  spirit  with  ^hich  she 
confronted  Attila.     The  number  of  her  children  is 
greater  than  in  any  former  age.     Her  acquisitions  in 
the  New  World  have  more  than  compensated  her  for 
what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old.    Her  spiritual  ascendency 
extends  oyer  the  vast  countries  which  lie  between  the 
plains  of  Missouri  and  Cape  Horn ;  countries,  which 
a  century  hence,  may  not  improbably  contain  a  poini' 
lation  as  large  as  that  which  now  inhabits  Europe 
llie  members  of  her  communion  are  certainly  not 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  millions.*    Nor  do 
we  see  any  sign  which  indicates  that  the  term  of  her 
long  dominion  is  approaching.     She  saw  the  com- 
m(jncemsnt  of  all  the  governments  and  of  all  the  ec- 
closiastical  establishments  that  now  exist  in  the  world 
and  feels  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see 
tlie  end  of  them  all.     She  was  respected  before  the 
foaxon  had  set  foot  in  Britain   bpfnrA  fh«  Fri^^^  ^s-' 
passed  the  Bhme,  when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flour- 

♦  At  present  they  are  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  oiilliona. 
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ifihcd  ftt  Antioch,  when  idols  were  still  worshipped  in 
the  temple  of  Mecca ;  and  she  may  still  exist  in  un- 
diminished vigor,  when  some  traveller  from  New 
Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his 
stand  upon  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  to  sketch 

the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

Macaulay. 


■■♦•»■ 


LESSON  XXV. 

TO  THE  FLYING  FISH. 

1.  When  I  have  seen  thy  snowy  wing 
O'er  the  blue  wave  at  evening  spring, 
And  give  those  scales  of  silver  white 
So  gayly  to  the  eye  of  light, 

As  if  thy  frame  were  form'd  to  rise, 
A*nd  live  amid  the  glorious  skies ; 
Oh!  it  has  made  me  proudly  feel 
How  like  thy  wing's  impatient  zeal 
Is  the  pure  soul,  that  scorns  to  rest 
Upon  the  world's  ignoble  breast, 
But  takes  the  plume  that  God  has  given, 
And  rises  into  light  and  heaven ! 

2.  But  when  I  see  that  wing  so  bright, 
Grow  languid  with  a  moment's  flight, 
Attempt  the  paths  of  air  in  yair 
And  sink  into  tie  wave  again ; 
Alas!  the  flatt'ring  pride  is  o'*-    ' 
Like  thee,  awhile,  the  soul  may  soar, 
But  erring  man  must  blush  to  think 
Like  thee  again,  the  soul  may  sink  I 

SO   '^i^»^n'il    Ti,    .£»r«    i\\fT  n.llTY>A  T  aPfiV. 

Let  not  my  spirit's  flight  be  weak: 
Ijet  me  not,  like  this  feeble  thing, 
With  brine  still  dropping  from  its  wing, 
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Just  sparkle  in  the  solar  glow, 
And  plunge  again  to  depths  below; 
But  when  I  leave  the  grosser  throng 
With  whom  my  soul  hath  dwelt  so  long, 
L«t  me,  in  that  aspiring  day, 
Cast  every  ling'ring  stain  away, 
And,  panting  for  thy  purer  air, 
Fly  up  at  once,  and  fix  me  there. 


MOORI. 


DESTRUCTION  QP  JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 

From  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome. 
I  beheld  thee,  0  Sion  I  when  render'd  to  Kome  • 
Twas  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  tiiy  faa 
J  lash  d  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 

A    a/  '''''  ^^'^  i^i^ph  I  look'd  for  my  home, 
And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come: 
1  beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane, 
And  the  fast  fetter'd  hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 

TT  i^^!^^  ^^  ®^®'  '^^'  ^^g^  spot  whence  I  gazed, 
Ilad  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed. 
While  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
Ut  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy 
shnne.  *' 

Y"et  the  gods  of  the  pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign- 
And  scatter'd  and  scorn'd  as  thy  people  may  be,  ' 
Our  worship,  O  Father !  is  only  for  thee. 

Byrok, 


A  pilgrim's  hymn  after  a  stormy  night. 

(  Written  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.) 

1.  Lauded  be  thy  name  for  ever, 

j-iiv/u,  VI  iiic  tuu  guard  and  giver! — 
Thou  canst  save  thy  creatures  sleeping, 
Heal  the  heart  long  broke  by  weeping, 
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And  all  the  fury  subject  keep 
Of  chafed  cloud  and  angry  deep. 
God  of  stillness  and  of  motion, 
Of  the  rainbow  and  the  ocean, 
Of  the  mountain,  rock,  and  river, 
Glory  to  thy  name  for  ever  I 

2.  I  have  seen  thy  wondrous  might 
Mid  the  terrors  of  thie  night ; 
Thou  that  slumberest  not,  nor  sleepeai, 
Bless'd  are  they  thou  kindly  keepest  I 
Spirits  from  the  ocean  under, 
Liquid  flame  and  level  thunder. 
Need  not  waken  nor  alarm  them. 
All  combined,  they  cannot  harm  them  >-• 

8.  Thine  is  evening's  yellow  ray ; 
Thine  is  yonder  dawning  day. 
That  rises  from  the  distant  sea. 
Like  breathings  of  eternity ; —       ^ 
Thine  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Thine  the  flaming  orb  of  light. 
Thine  are  all  the  gems  of  even, 
God  of  angels  ?  God  of  heaven  I 
God  of  light,  that  fade  shall  never, 
Glory  to  thy  name  for  ever  I 


THE  DANGEROUS  EFFECTS  OP  FANCY. 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains. 
Winning  from  Keason's  hand  the  reins, 
Pity  and  woe  I  tor  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youtb 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth, 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal, 
Wfliie  on  me  stiiuy  giuvvs  iiic  stucii 
O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last, 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
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Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued 
How  rich  it  glowed  with  promised  good ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd, 
How  soon  his  hope's  possession  cloy'd  I 
Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game, 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim ; 
And  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race. 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set, 
Cold  disappointment  and  regret ; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes, 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize, 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe. 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold 
Transform'd,  when  won,  to  drossy  mould; 
But  still,  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  loss, 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

Scott. 


M 


DEATH  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

1.  In  view  of  the  tomb,  and  on  eternity's  awful  thres- 
hold, Christianity  displays  all  its  sublimity.  If  most 
of  the  ancient  religions  consecrated  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  none  of  them  ever  thought  of  preparing  the  soul 
for  that  "  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveller  returns."  Come  and  behold  the  most  inter- 
esting spectacle  that  earth  can  exhibit ;  come  and  see 
the  Christian  expire.  He  hath  ceased  to  be  a  creature 
of  this  world ;  he  hath  ceased  to  belong  to  his  native 
country;  all  connection  between  him  and  society  is  at 
an  end.  For  him  the  calculation  by  time  is  closed ; 
and  he  has  now  begun  to  date  from  the  grand  era  of 
eternity.  A  Priest  seated  by  his  pillow  administers 
consolation.  The  servant  of  God  cheers  him  with  the 
prospect  of  immortality ;  and  the  sublime  scene  which 
all  antiquity  exhibited  but  once  in  the  greatest  of  its 
dying  philosophers,  is  daily  renewed  on  the  humblest 
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pallet  of  tlie  meanest  Christian  who  expires.  At 
length  the  decisive  moment  arrives ; — a  sacrament 
opened  for  this  just  man  the  gates  of  the  world — a 
sacrament  closes  them.  Eeligion  rocked  him  in  the 
cradle  of  life ;  her  soothing  voice  and  her  maternal 
hand  shall  also  lull  him  to  sleep  on  the  couch  of 
death.  His  soul,  nearly  set  free  from  nig  body,  be- 
comes almost  visible  in  his  face.  Already  he  hears 
the  concerts  of  the  seraphim ;  already  he  prepares  to 
speed  his  flight  from  the  world  to  the  regions  whither 
hope  invites  hini.  He  dies, — yet  his  last  sigh  was  in- 
audible ;  he  expires, — and  long  after  he  is  no  more, 
his  friends  keep  silence  around  his  bed,  under  the 
persuasion  that  he  is  only  slumbering ; — so  gentle  and 
so  easy  is  the  departure  of  this  Christian.  "  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  just,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
to  theirs." 

Chateaubriand. 


'♦♦»■ 


§  7.   LESSON  L 

DIsdoVEKY    OF    AMERICA. 

Specta'toe,  n.,  one  that  looks  on.    L.,  whence  F.  ^eetateur.    I.  spet- 

tatore. 
Is'suE,  n.,  event,  consequence,  end  or  ultimate  reault    F.  issue.    L 

uscio,  a  door,  and  uscire,  to  go  out. 
Adven'turkb,  n,,  one  vho  eeeks  occasions  of  chance,  or  attempts  bold, 

novel,  or  extraordinary  enterprises. 
Voy'aqe,  n.,  a  passing  by  sea  or  water  from  one  place,  port,  or  country 

to  another.     F.,  from  voie,  way. 
Naviga'tion,  «.,  the  act  of  passing  on  water  in  ships  or  othei  vessels. 

L.  navigatio. 
Op'ulent,  a.,  wealthy,  rich,  affluent     L  opulentus. 
Rk'qion,  n.,  a  tract  of  land  or  space  of  indefinite  extent.    P  and  Sk 

region,  I.  regione,  L.  regis. 
Re'quisite,  a.,  necessary,  so  needful  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

L.  ft'qiuaiius,  from  requiro. 
•Na'val,  a.,  pertaining  to  ships  or  to  a  navy.     L.  navcdis,  from  immk^ 

also  from  the  Greek. 
PaoJEOx'oft,  n.,  one  who  forms  a  scheme  or  design. 


IjrsiN'uAn  NO,  a.,  insensibly  winning  faror  and  confideuce,  fiora  F.  tn«» 

nuer,  L.  hisijmo. 
Mau'itimb,  a.,  relating  or  pertaining  to  the  sea  or  ocean.     L.  marit¥ 

mus,  from  7nare,  the  sea. 
Boperintend',  v.,  to  oversee ;  to  take  care  of  with  authority,  {^per, 

over,  and  intend,  L.) 
Jour'nal,  n.,  an  account  of  daily  transactions  and  events;  the  book 

containing  such  account.  F.  Journal.  L.  diurnum. 
Maonkt'ic,  a.,  pertaining  to  the  magnet.  L.,  from  G. 
Com'pass,  n.,  an  instrument,  often  called  the  Mariner's  compau,  uttoA 

for  directing  or  ascertaining  the  course  of  ships  at  sea. 
Inobnu'ity,  n.,  the  quality  or  power  of  ready  invention.    F.  ingSnuiti. 

1.  On  Friday,  the  third  day  of  August,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Columbus 
set  sail  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  a  little  before  sunrise,  in 
presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  sent  up 
their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperous  issue 
of  the  voyage ;  which  they  wished,  rather  than  ex- 
pected. 

2.  His  squadron,  if  it  merit  that  name,  consisted  of 
no  more  than  three  small  vessels, — the  Santa  Maria, 
the  Pinta,  and  the  Nigna, — having  on  board  ninety 
men,  mostly  sailors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers, 
who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Spanish  court,  whom  the  queen  appoint- 
ed to  accompany  him. 

3.  He  steered  directly  for  the  Canary  Islands ;  from 
which,  after  refitting  his  ships,  and  supplying  himself 
with  fresh  provisions,  he  took  his  departure  on  the 
sixth  day  of  September.  Here  the  voyage  of  discovery 
may  properly  be  said  to  have  begun ;  for  Cc'umbua, 
holding  his  course  due  west,  left  immediately  the  usual 
track  of  navigation,  and  stretched  into  unfrequented 
and  unknown  seas. 

4.  The  first  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but 
little  way ;  but,  on  the  second,  he  lost  sight  of  the 
Canaries;  and  many  of  the  sailors,  already  dejected 
and  dismaved.  when  thev  contemnlfited  the,  boldnpss 
of  the  undertaking,  began  to  beat  their  breasts,  and  to 
shed  tears,  as  if  they  were  never  more  to  behold  land. 
Columbus  comforted  them  with  assurances  of  success^ 
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and  the  prospect  of  vast  wealth  in  those  opulent  re- 
gions, whither  he  was  conducting  them.  , 

5.  This  early  discovery  of  the  spirit  of  his  foUowera 
taught  Columbus  that  he  must  prepare  to  struggle  not 
only  with  the  unavoidable  ditficuhies  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but 
with  such  as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance 
and  timidity  of  the  people  under  his  command ;  and 
he  perceived,  that  the  art  of  governing  the  minds  of 
men  would  be  no  less  requisite  for  accomplishing  the 
discoveries  which  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  skill  and 
an  enterprising  courage. 

6.  Happily  for  himself,  and  for  the  country  by 
which  he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  tem- 
per and  inventive  genius  of  a  projector,  virtues  of  an- 
other species,  which  are  rarely  united  with  them 
He  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an 
insinuating  address,  a  patient  perseverance  in  execu 
ting  any  plan,  the  perfect  government  of  his  own  pas- 
sions, and  the  talent  of  acquiring  the  direction  of  those 
of  other  men. 

7.  All  these  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  com- 
mand, were  accompanied  with  that  superior  knowledge 
of  his  profession  which  begets  confidence,  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  To  unskilful  Spanish  sailors, 
accustomed  only  to  coasting  voyages  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  maritime  science  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of 
thirty  years'  experience,  appeared  immense.  As  soon 
as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  every  thing  by  his 
sole  authority;  he  superintended  the  execution  of 
every  order,  and,  allowing  himself  only  a  few  hours 
for  sleep,  he  was,  at  all  other  times,  upon  deck.    • 

8.  As  his  course  lay  through  seas  which  had  not 
been  visited  before,  the  sounding  line,  or  instruments 
for  observation,  were  continually  in  his  hands.  He 
attended  to  the  motion  of  the  tides  and  currents, 
watched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearance  of  fishes, 
of  sea-weeds,  and  of  every  thing  that  floated  on  the 
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Canary  IsW  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  anv 
Spaniard  had  ever  been  before  that  time     Here  th« 

suing  than  new.  They  observed  that  the  maenetio 
needle,  m  their  compasses,  did  not  point  exactIvl??W 
north  star,  but  varild  towards  theC^t.  ^ 

10.  This  appearance,  which  is  now  familiar  filled 
the  companions  of  Colnmbus  with  terror     S  wem 

^medTSe'^rr'^lr  ^"'^""known,  nat«r7iS 
seemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  onlv  euide  whiph  th»»^ 
had  h&  was  about  to'fail  them.  LSbi^  with^^^ 
ess  quickness  than  ingeauity,  invented T?eIon  for 
ei?  Se7"%^'''!?,' *°'iS^  •'  did  :otlaS;iim- 
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LESSON  II. 

DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  (CONTINUED). 
^ZZlr  "'  "  ^'^^  '^  "^'^'^  '^  f"*-«  --t  rnay  be  known  or 

^KlTirf:  !^:.^/**«"^P'.-.  ».  project  attempted.    R.  from  «.... 
j^i'a'trki;;^':^"""*^'  '"'*■'•  ^"  "'•  ^^^^^^^^  and  pren</..,  to  taka. 

''TSnd  r;:;:!^  t'^\f--J-- *  f«t.rc  event.,  a  prognoatio 
to  perceWe  or?orTll      "•  ^  ^»-«*«^'««';  Pr«,  before.  Ld%«^> 
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RooNo'iNG,  a.,  trying  the  depth  of  water  by  the  plummet;  sounding- 
line,  the  liuu  used  for  that  purpose.  „         •  .  t 

Symp'tom,  n.,  a  sign  or  token ;  that  which  uidicates  the  cxiatence  of 
sometiiiii-  iilse.     F.  si/mptome,  also  from  the  tK  „.„... 

Kai,la\ioii8,  h.,  docepiive,  wearing  a  fals-e  appearance.  I .  fallaetejtx , 
hjallax,  ivomfallo,  to  deceive.  ,  .     t      •     i  . 

Riv'uLCT,  n.,  a  small  stream  or  brook ;  a  streamlet,    L.  nvuiua. 

1.  On  the  first  of  October,  they  were  about  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  leagues  west  of  the  Canaries. 
They  had  now  been  above  three  weeks  at  sea :  all 
their  prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  other  circumstances,  had  proved  falla- 
cious, and  their  prospect  of  success  seemed  now  to  be 
as  distant  as  ever.  The  spirit  of  discontent  and  ot 
mutiny  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  sailors, 
and,  by  degrees,  the  contagion  spread  from  ship  to 
ship. 

2  All  agreed,  that  Columbus  should  be  compelled, 
by  force,  to  return,  while  their  crazy  vessels  were  yet 
in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea;  and  some  even  pro- 
posed to  throw  him  overboard,  as  the  most  expedi- 
tious method  of  getting  rid  of  his  remonstrances,  and 
of  securing  a  seasonable  return  to  their  native  land. 

3.  Columbus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situa- 
tion. He  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
have  recourse  to  any  of  Jiis  former  expedients,  to  lead 
on  the  hopes  of  his  companions,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  rekindle  anjr  zeal  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  among  men,  in  whose  breasts  fear  had  ex- 
tinguished every  generous  sentiment. 

■i.  He  found  it  necessary  to  soothe  passions,  which 
he  could  no  longer  command,  and  to  give  way  to  a 
torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  checked.  He  accordingly 
promised  his  men,  that  he  would  comply  wi.th  their 
request,  provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and 
obey  his  commands,  lor  turcu  uu-jS  ^uu^cx  ,  «.na  .i, 
during  that  time,  land  were  not  discovered,  he  would 
then  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  direct  his  course 
towards  Spain. 
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6.  Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  as 
tliey  were  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  this 
proposition  aid  not  api^ear  to  them  unreasonable:  nor 
did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himself  to  a 
time  so  short ;  for  the  presages  of  discovering  land  had 
become  so  numerous  and  promising,  that  he  deemed 
them  infallible. 

6  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  had  reached  the 
bottom;  and  the  soil,  which  it  brought  up,  indicated 
Jand  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but 

frorthe  Jliore        ""  ''^^^  ''"'  ^'  '""^^'"'^  *"  ^^  ^^' 

7.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floatinir 
which  seemed  to  have  been  newlv  cut,  and  likewise  a 
piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved.  The  sailors  a^ard 
the  JNfigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree,  with  red  berries, 
peifectly  fresh.  The  clouds,  around'the  setting  sun 
assumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  more  mild 

«nir'? '  ^"d^^^iunng  night  the  wind  became  un- 
equal  and  variable. 

fii*  w"?  ■  ^^  *^®'°  symptoms,  Columbus  was  so  con- 
lident  of  being  near  land,  that,  on  the  evenincr  of  the 
eleventh  of  October,  after  pub  ic  prayers  for  success 
he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  Wled,LJ  strict  watXto 

nL^f^  'n''-  ^^^"^'P  '^^^'^^^  ^^  ^'-i^^"  as^iorc  in  the 
night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expecta- 
tion,  no  man  shut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to 

olXTA  *hir''  ^^'^'^'^  '^  "^^^  ^°  '-^  "^'  S 

9   About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus 
standing  on  the  foreca.stIe,  observed  a^li^ht  at  a  disl 


tance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  two  Sf  his  people 

saw  it  in  motion    qa  if  ^f  "' — a   C    t    " 

r\lan£i  A      I, -1.4.1.-      _  ft.  _  •  -I      •     .1  . 


All  three 

place  to  place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful 
sound  o^Landf  Land!  was  heard  f?om  the  pTnta! 
liut,   having  been  so  often   deceived  by  fallacious 
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appearances,  they  had  now  become  slow  ol  belief,  and 
waited,  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impa- 
tience, for  the  return  of  day. 

10.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  their  doubts  and 
fears'  were  dispelled.  They  beheld  an  islaud  about 
two  leagn:^?  to  the  north,  whose  flat  and  verdant  fields, 
well  stored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets, 
presented  to  them  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  U'.gan  a  hymn  of 
thankscriving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the 
other  slips,  with  tears  of  joy,  and  transports  of  con- 
gratulation. 


-»■»» 
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LESSON  III. 

DISCOVERY  OF    IMERIOA  (CONTINUED). 

Rkv'erenci!,  n.,  fear,  mingled  with  respect  and  esteem;  veneratioa 

F.  from  L.  rnerentia.  . 

Saba'city,  n.,  acutenesa  of  penetration ;  quickness  of  apprehensioa 

F.  xxgaeiti\  L.  ttagacita*.  w     «•*  j,  .  a 

At'titudk,  n.,  the  posture  or  position  of  a  person.     F.  attxtuae ,  is. 

actitud,  from  L.  actuago. 
Obs'ture,  n.,  movement  ol  the  body  or  limbs.    L.  ge»tU9,  from  gero, 

to  bear,  to  do ;  F.  gate. 
Eueope'an,  n.,  a  native  of  Europe. 
Fobm\l'itt,  n.,  the  practice  or  observance  of  forma, 
Compekhend',  v.  t,  to  understand ;  to  conceive.    L.  amprehendo,  c©*, 

and  prehendo,  to  seize  or  grasp 
Machine',  n.,  an  engine ;  an  instrument  of  force.    F.  from  L.  mo- 

Oli'matk,  n.,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  any  parUcular  ocmntry.    U 

dima :  F.  elimat.  .     ,    ,      *  ..     * 

OoMPLEx'ioN,  n.,  the  color  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  face. 
Fantas'tioallt,  ad,,  in  a  whimsical  or  fantastic  manner.    From  Jf. 

e^Mo^'mTn-.  in'Smmerce';  every  thing|toovableJluit  is  bought  and 
sold     L.  cattwiodUas ;  I.  comTTUtdita ;  F.  eommo^t^. 

Oanoe',  n.,  a  boat  formed  of  the  body  or  ^7unk  of  a  tree.  F.  emtot; 
S.  canoa;  I.  canoe. 

In  TKaviEW,  n.,  a  meeting,  generally  for  som*  particular  purpoie, 
inter,  and  view.    F.  etiirevm. 
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1.  This  offi(;e  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  folio  ,ved 
by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  thren 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of 
sell-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and 
insolence,  which  had  created  him  so  much  unneces- 
sary disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and  passing,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man,  whom  they 
had  so  lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person 
inspired,  by  Heaven,  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far 
beyond  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  all  former  ages. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  the  boats  were 
manned  and  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island 
with  their  colors  displayed,  warlike  music,  and  other 
martial  pomp;  and,  as  they  approached  the  coast,  they 
saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together,  and 
whose  attitude  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  strange  objects  which  presented 
themselves  to  their  yiew. 

3.  Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot 
in  the  New  World  which  he  had  discovered.  He 
landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his 
hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they 
all  kissv-d  the  ground  which  they  had  long  desired  to 
see. 

4.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating 
themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  con- 
ducting their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue.  They 
then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  with 
which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  new  discoveries. 

6.  The  Spaniards,  .while  thus  employed,  were  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed,  in  silent 
admiration,  upon  actions  which  they  could  not  <;om- 


•m^F' 


~^ 
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prebend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  conse- 
quences. The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness 
of  their  sldns,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared 
strange  and  surprising. 

6.  The  vast  machines,  in  which  they  had  traversed 
the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon  the  water  with 
wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound,  resembling 
thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning  and  smoke, 
struck  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  began  to 
respect  their  new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of  beings, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the  sun,  who 
had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

7.  The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
scene  now  before  them.  Every  herb,  and  shrub,  and 
tree,  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  Spaniards, 
felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful. 

8.  The  inhabitants  were  entirely  naked :  their  black 
hair,  long  and  uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders, 
or  was  bound  in  tresses  around  their  heads :  they  had 
no  beards ;  their  complexion  wa§  of  a  dusky  copper 
color;  their  features  singular,  rather  than  disagreea- 
ble ;  their  aspect  gentle  and  timid. 

9.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  shaped  and  ac- 
tive. Their  faces,  and  other  parts  of  their  body  were 
fantastically  painted  with  glaring  colors.  They  were 
shy  at  first,  through  fear,  but  soon  became  familiar 
with  the  Spaniards,  and,  with  transports  of  joy  receiv- 
ed from  them  hawks'  bells,  glass  beads,  and  other 
baubles;  in  return  for  which,  they  gave  such  pro- 
visions as  they  had,  and  some  cotton  yarn,  the  only 
commodity  of  value  which  they  could  produce. 

10.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his 
ships  accomr^anied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called  canoes;  and,  though  rudely 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  they  rowed 
them  with  surprising  dexterity. 
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11.  Thus,  in  the  first  interview  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Old  World  and  those  of  the  New, 
every  thing  was  conducted  amicably,  and  to  their 
niutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enlightened  and  am- 
bitious, formed  already  vast  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  those  regions 
that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter,  simple 
and  uudiscerning,  had  no  foresight  of  the  calamities 
and  desolation,  which  were  now  approaching  their 
country. 

Abridged  from  Robertson. 
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LESSON  IV. 

STORY  AND  SPEECH  OP  LOGAN,  AN  INDIAN  CHIEF. 

Oompol'sion,  n.,  force  applied ;  constraint  of  the  will.    Low  L.  torn 

pulsio. 
Oa'ATORY,  n.,  the  art  of  speaking  well,  or  speaking  according  to  tha 

rules  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  persuade.     L,  oratorio,  from  orator. 
Suh'mart,  a.,  short ;  brief.    F.  sommaire  ;  from  sum,  or  L.  summa. 
Signalize',  v,  t.,  (from  signal,)  to  make  remarkable  or  eminent. 
Sup'pLiANT,  n.,  an  humble  petitioner ;  one  who  entreats  submissively. 

F.,  from  supplier,  contracted  from  L.  supplico,  to  supplicate ;  tub, 

and  plico,  to  fold. 
Vkn'geanoe,  n.,  the  infliction  of  pain  on  another,  in  return  for  an 

injury  or  oflfence.    F.,  from  venger,  to  revenge ;  L.  vindico. 

1.  The  principles  of  society,  among  the  American 
Indians,  forbidding  all  compulsion,  they  are  to  be  led 
to  duty,  and  to  enterprise,  by  personal  influence  and 
persuasion.  Hence,  eloquence  in  council,  bravery 
and  address  in  war,  become  the  foundations  of  all 
consequence  with  them.  To  these  acquirements  all 
their  faculties  are  directed.  Of  their  bravery  and 
address  in  war,  we  have  multiplied  proofs,  because  we 
have  been  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  exercised. 

2.  Of  their  eminence  in  oratory,  we  have  fewer 
examples,  because  it  is  displayed,  chiefly,  in  their  own 
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councils.  Some,  however,  we  have  of  very  supcnol 
lustre.  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent 
orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  pro- 
duce a  single  passage,  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logai^ 
a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  governor  of 
Virginia.  And,  as  a  testimony  of  their  talents  in  this 
line,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it,  first  stating  the  inci- 
dents necessary  for  understanding  it. 

3.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  was 
committed  by  some  Indians  on  certain  land  adven- 
turers on  the  river  Ohio.  The  whites,  in  that  quarter, 
according  to  their  custom,  undertook  to  punish  this 
outrage  in  a  summary  way.  Captain  Michael  Cresap, 
and  a  certain  Daniel  Greathouse,  leading  on  these 
parties,  surprised  at  different  times,  travelling  and 
hunting  parties  of  the  Indians,  having  their  women 
and  children  with  them,  and  murdered  many.  Among 
these  were,  unfortunately,  the  family  of  Logan,  a 
chief,  celebrated  in  peace  and  war,  and  long  distin- 
guished as  the  friend  of  the  whites. 

4.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his  vengeance. 
lie  therefore  signalized  himself  in  the  war  which 
3usued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenha- 
way,  between  the  collected  forces  of  the  Shawanese, 
Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  and 
sued  for  peace.  Logan,  however,  disdained  to  be  seen 
among  the  suppliants.  But,  lest  the  sincerity  of  a 
treaty  should  be  distrusted,  from  which  so  distinguish- 
ed a  chief  absented  himself,  he  sent,  by  a  messenger, 
the  following  speech,  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore. 

5.  "  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he 
entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not 
meat :  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed 
him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  ad- 
vocate for  peace.    Such  was  ray  love  for  the  whites, 
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that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said, 
*Logiin  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'  I  had  even 
thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries 
of  one  man. 

6.  "  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood, 
and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan, 
not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  There 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have 
sought  it :  I  have  killed  many :  I  have  fully  glutted 
my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace:  but  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is 
there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — Not  one." 

Jefferson. 
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LESSON  V. 


GRANDEUK  AND  MORAL  INTEREST  OP  AMERICAN 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Mound,  »i.,  aa  artificial  elevation  of  earth.     A.S.  mwul;  L.  tnon*. 
Skp'ulohrk,  n.,  a  grave  ;  a  tomb.     F.  aepiUere  ;  S.  atid  Port  aepulcro. 

I.  aepolcro,  from  L.  aepulckrum. 
Mon'uhent,  n.,  a  building,  stone,  or  other  thing  placed  or  erected  to 

remind  men  of  the  person  who  raised  it,  or  of  any  remarkabl* 

event.     L.  monumentitm,  from  moneo,  to  admonish  or  remind. 
CoNSPio'uous,  a.,  obvious  to  the  eye ;  easy  to  be  seen.     L.  eonapieum, 

from  conapicio,  to  look  or  see. 
Mas'sive,  a.,  heavy,  ponderous.     F.  maaaif,  from  inaaa. 
Dun'geon,  n.,  a  close  prison,  or  a  deep,  dark  place  of  confinement.  P. 

dcnjon. 
Paoxm'iTT,  «.,  the   state  of  being  next,  immediate  nearness.      P. 

proximiU;  L.  proximitaa. 
Ditch,  n.,  a  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  digging.     A.S.  die,  a  ditch : 

F.  digue. 
Cten'sil,  n.,  an  instrument,  particularly  an  instrament  or  vessel  used 

Ui  a  kitcJiuu,  or  in  domestic  and  faiuiiag  buaiueas.     F.  utenaile ;  ap- 
parently formed  from  the  L.  particle,  utor. 
VoN'ASTEaY,  n.,  a  house  of  religious  retirement     F.  monastita ;  L 

monastero  ;  S.  m<y.\aaterio  ;  L.  monaaterium. 
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OoKTEii'poBAaT,  ft.,  living  at  the  same  time.    L  and  S.  eoniemptntt 

neo ;  F.  eontemporain  ;  L.  contemporalis. 
Cas'tle,  n.,  a  fortified  house;  a  fortress.      A.S.  ecutel ;  L.  caatelltim, 

from  eaatrum. 
Tow'kr,  n.,  a  citadel ;  an  elevated  building  either  square  or  rouud. 

A.S.  tor,  tirre ;  F.  tour;  L.,  turrit. 

1.  You  will  expect  me  to  say  sometliing  of  the 
lonely  records  of  the  former  races  that  inhabited  this 
country.  That  there  has,  formerly,  been  a  much  more 
numerous  population  than  exists  here  at  present,  I  am 
fully  impressed,  from  the  result  of  my  own  personal 
observations.  From  the  highest  points  of  the  Ohio,  to 
where  I  am  now  writing,*  and  far  up  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  the  more  the  country  is  explored 
and  peopled,  and  the  more  its  surface  is  penetrated,  not 
only  are  there  more  mounds  brought  to  view,  but  more 
incontestable  marks  of  a  numerous  population. 

2.  Wells,  artificfaily  walled,  different  structures  of 
convenience  or  defence,  nave  been  found  in  such  num- 
bers, as  no  longer  to  exciie  cariosity.  Ornaments 
of  silver  and  of  copper,  pottery,  of  which  I  have  seen 
numberless  specimens  on  alt  these  waters, — not  to 
mention  the  mounds  themselves,  and  the  still  more 
tangible  evidence  of  human  bodies  found  in  a  state 
of  preservation,  and  of  sepulchres  full  of  bones, — are 
unquestionable  demonstrations,  that  this  country  was 
once  possessed  of  a  numerous  population.  *  *  *  The 
mounds  themselves,  though  of  earth,  are  not  those 
rude  and  shapeless  heaps,  that  they  have  been  com- 
monly represented  to  be.  I  have  seen,  for  instance, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  country,  the  breast- 
works and  other  defences  of  earth  that  were  thrown 
up  by  our  people  during  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
None  of  those  monuments  date  back  more  than  fifty 
years.  These  mounds  must  date  back  to  remote 
depths  in  the  olden  time. 

ST^roiT^    fVjo    tirtaa    rv-P  +lto    +i»<»oa    t\r\    f.Vi  orn      an  A    ■TrrvTW 

Other  data,  we  can  trace  them  back  six  hundred  years, 
*  St  Oharles,  on  the  MiMoori. 
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!w  "^J**i^°*i'^^-l^  .*^'®  imaginatio.i  to  descend  fai^ 
ther  into  the  depths  of  time  beyond.  And  yet  after 
the  rams,  the  washing,  and  the^crumbling  of^so'many 
ages,  many  of  them  are  still  twenty-five  feet  higl 
AH  of  them  are,  mcomparably,  more  conspicuous 
monuments  than  the  works  wtich  I  just  nTJed 
home  of  them  are  spread  over  an  extent  of  acres. 

hnnHl^/'^rk  ^'^?^- °^    '"'^"'    ^    ^^^^^    suppose    a 

hundred.  Though  diverse,  in  position  and  form,  they 
all  have  an  uniform  character.  ^ 

4.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  rich  soils,  and  in 
conspicuous  situations.  Those  on  the  Ohio  are  covered 
with  very  large  trees.  But  in  the  prairie  regions 
where  I  have  seen  the  greatest  numbers,  they  are 
covered  with  tall  grass,  and  generally  near  benches 
.  --which  indicate  the  former  courses  of  the  rivers  -^ 
m  the  fanest  situations  for  present  culture ;  and  the 
greatest  population  clearly  has  been  in  those  very 
positions  where  the  most  dense  future  population  wiij 

«r.i' w®.^°^l'^^  ^^^"^  ^^^y  ^^^^^  a*  0^1  country, 
speak  of  it  as  sterile  m  moral  interest.     "  It  has  "  sav 

they,  no  monuments,  no  ruins,  none  of  the  massive 
remains  of  former  ages;  no  castles,  no  mouldering 
abbeys,  no  baronial  towers  and  dungeons ;  nothing 
to  connect  the  imagination  and  the  heart  with  the 
^^i'  ^9^  ^f  collections  of  former  ages,  to  associate  the 
past  with  the  future." 

6.  But  I  have  been  attempting  sketches  of  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  valley  in  the  world,  larger,  in 
fact,  than  half  of  Europe,  all  its  remotest  points  being 
brought  into  proximity  by  a  stream,  wLich  runs  the 
length  of  that  continent,  and  to  which  all  but  two  or 
three  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  are  but  livulets     Its 

^ff  {ll!f     ?  respectable  figure,  even  placed  beside 
jj-xCnt^cim  pari". 

7.  We  have  lakes  which  could  find  a  place  for  the 
Cumberland  lakes  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  their 
islands.     Wo  have  prairies,  which  have  struck  me  as 
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h  nong  the  sublimest  prospects  in  nature.  ITiere  we 
8^56  the  sun  rising  over  a  boundless  plain,  where  the 
blue  of  the  heavens,  in  all  directions,  touches  and 
mingles  with  the  verdure  of  the  flowers.  It  is,  to  me, 
a  view  far  more  glorious  than  that  on  which  the  sun 
rises  over  a  barren  and  angry  waste  of  sea.  The  one 
is  soft,  cheerful,  associated  with  life,  and  requires  an 
easier  effort  of  the  imagination  to  travel  beyond  the 
eye.  The  other  is  grand,  but  dreary,  desolate,  and 
always  i-eady  to  destroy. 

8.  In  the  most  pleasing  positions  of  these  prairies, 
we  have  our  Indian  mounds,  which  proudly  rise  above 
the  plain.  At  first  the  eye  mistakes  them  for  hills; 
but,  when  it  catches  the  regularity  of  their  breast- 
works and  ditches,  it  discovers,  at  once,  that  they  are 
the  labors  of  art  and  of  men. 

9.  When  the  evidence  of  the  senses  convinces  us  that 
human  bones  moulder  in  these  masses;  when  you 
dig  about  them,  and  bring  to  light  their  domestic 
utensils,  and  are  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  busy 
tide  of  life  once  flowed  here;  when  you  see,  at  once, 
that  these  races  were  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  present  generation, — you  begin  to  inquire  if 
any  tradition,  if  any,  the  faintest,  records  can  throw 
any  light  upon  these  habitations  of  men  of  another 
age. 

10.  Is  there  no  scope,  beside  these  mounds,  for  im- 
agination, and  for  contemplation  of  the  past  ?  The  men, 
their  joys,  their  sorrows,  their  bones,  are  all  buried 
together.  But  the  grand  features  of  nature  remam. 
There  is  the  beautiful  prairie,  over  which  they 
"  strutted  througlv  life's  poor  play."  The  forests,  the 
hills,  the  mounds,  lift  their  heads  in  unalterable  re- 
pose, and  furnish  the  same  sources  of  contemplation 
to  us,  that  they  did  to  those  generations  that  have 
passed  away. 

11.  It  is  true,  we  have  little  reason  to  suppose,  that 
they  were  the  guilty  dens  of  petty  tyrants,  who  let 
loose  their   hali'  savage  vassals  to  burn,  plunder, 
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enslave,  and  despoil  an  adjoining  den.  There  are  no 
remains  of  those  vast  and  useful  monasteries,  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  old  world,  where  holy  men 
eniploved  their  time  in  prayer,  copying  the  Bible  and 
other  books. 

12.  Here  must  have  been  a  race  of  men,  on  these 
charming  plains,  that  had  every  call  from  the  scenes 
that  surrounded  them,  to  contented  existence  and 
tranquil  meditation.  Unfortunate,  as  men  view  the 
thing,  they  must  have  been.  Innocent  and  peaceftJ 
they  probably  were;  for,  had  they  been  reared 
amidst  wars  and  quarrels,  like  the  present  Indians, 
thy  would,  doubtless,  have  maintained  their  ground, 
and  their  posterity  would  have  remained  to  this  day. 
Beside  them  moulder  the  huge  bones  of  their  con- 
temporary beasts,  which  must  have  been  of  thrice  the 
size  of  the  elephant. 

13.  I  cannot  judge  of  the  recollections  excited  by 
castles  and  towers  that  I  have  not  seen.  But  I  have 
seen  all  of  grandeur,  which  our  cities  can  display.  I 
have  seen,  too,  these  lonely  tombs  of  the  desert,— 
seen  them  rise  from  these  boundless  and  unpeopled 
plains.  My  imagination  and  my  heart  have  been  full 
of  the  past.  The  nothingness  of  the  brief  dream  of 
human  life  has  forced  itself  upon  my  mind.  The 
unknown  race,  to  which  these  bones  belonged,  had,  I 
doubt  not,  as  many  projects  of  ambition,  and  hoped, 
as  sanguinely,  to  have  their  name  survive,  as  the 
great  ones  of  the  present  day. 

T.  Flint. 


■^-*-¥~ 


LESSON  VL 

THE   AMERICAN   TNDTAV    Afl   mii   WAg     A-Krn    aq    rrn    r> 

Embel'ush,  v.,  to  adorn    to  beautify.    P.  m^Uir,  frwn  betU ;  ta. 

bellut,  jM-etty. 
6RAp'i>LB,  n.,  a  eeizing ;  the  wrestler's  hold.    Qoth.  ^jmns  to  griMj 

I.  gfoppttn,  to  gripe. 
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Rftkla'tion,  n.,  the  sacred  truths  which  God  has  revealed  to  raanfc? 

his  instruction  and  direction.    F.,  from  L.  revelatus,  revelo. 
Mtste'kious,  a.,  obscure,  hid  from  the  understanding.     L.  myaierivm. 

a  secret. 
CTsuap',  V.  t,  to  seize  and  hold  in  possession  by  force,  or  without  right 

F.  usurper  ;  L.  uiiurpo. 
PaooEN'iTOB,  n.,  an  ancestor  in  the  direct  line ;  a  forefather.    L.,  froai 

progigno,  pro,  and  gigno,  to  beget. 
Exter'minatou,  n.,  he  or  that  which  exterminates.     Tj.  extermino,  to 

exterminate. 

1.  Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you  now  sit, 
circled  with  all  that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized 
life,  the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wild 
fox  dug  his  hole  unscared.  Here  live  I  and  loved 
another  race  of  beings.  Beneath  the  same  sun  that 
rolls  over  your  heads,  the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the 
panting  deer :  gazing  on  the  same  moon  that  smiles 
for  you,  the  Indian  lover  wooed  his  dusky  mate. 

2.  Here  the  wigwam  blaze  beamed  on  the  tender 
and  helpless,  the  council-fire  glared  on  the  wise  and 
daring.  Now  they  dipped  their  noble  limbs  in  your 
sedgy  lakes,  and  now  tney  paddled  their  light  canoe 
along  your  rocky  shores.  Here  they  warred ;  the 
echoing  whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying  death- 
song,  all  were  here ;  and,  when  the  tiger  strife  was 
over,  here  curled  the  smoke  of  peace. 

3.  Here,  too,  they  worshipped ;  and  from  many  a 
dark  bosom  went  up  a  pure  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
He  had  not  written  his  laws  for  them  on  tables  of 
stone,  but  he  had  traced  them  on  the  tables  of  their 
hearts.  The  poor  child  of  nature  knew  not  the  God 
of  revelation,  but  the  God  of  the  universe  he  ac- 
knowledged in  every  thing  around. 

4.  He  beheld  him  in  the  star  that  sunk  in  beauty 
behind  his  lonely  dwelling;  in  the  sacred  orb  that 
flamed  on  him  from  his  mid-day  throne ;  in  the  flower 
that  snapped  in  the  morning  breeze ;  in  the  lofty  pine, 

iiliaii     UUillvU     U     J/iiUUDUiivl      vV  Xiii  X  vr  iiiUo  ,      lU     Liic     limiU 

warbler,  that  never  left  its  native  grove ;  in  the  fear- 
less eagle,  whose  untirea  pinion  was  wet  in  clouds ; 
ji  the  worm  that  crawled  at  his  foot ;  and  in  his  own 
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matchless  form,  glowing  with  a  spark  of  that  light  to 
whose  mysterious  Source  he  bent,  in  humble,  though 
bhnd  adoration.  ° 

5.  A  nd  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across  the  ocean 
came  a  pilgrim  bark,  bearing  the  seeds  of  life  and 
death.  Ihe  former  were  sown  for  you:  the  latter 
epraiig  up  m  the  path  of  the  simple  native.  Two 
hundred  years  have  changed  the  character  of  a  sreat 
continent,  and  blotted,  for  ever,  from  its  face  a  whole 
pw  uhar  people,  Art  has  usurped  the  l>o'vers  of  natur'* 
and  the  anointed  children  of  education  have  been  too 
powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the  ignorant. 

6.  Here  and  there,  a  stricken  few  remain ;  but  how 
unlike  their  bold,  untamed,  untamable  progenitors! 
She  Indian,  of  falcon  glance,  and  lion-bearing  the 
theme  of  the  touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the  pathetic 
tale,  IS  gone  I  and  his  degraded  offspring  crawl  upon 
the  soil  where  he  walked  in  majesty,  to  remind  m« 
how  miserable  is  man,  when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror 
IS  on  his  neck. 

7.  As  a  race,  they  have  withered  from  the  land, 
i  heir  arrows  are  broken,  their  springs  are  dried  up 
their  cabins  are  in  the  dust.  Their  council-fire  has 
long  since  gone  out  on  the  shore,  and  their  war-cry  is 
fast  dying  to  the  untrodden  west.  Slowly  and  sadly 
they  climb  the  distant  mountains,  and  read  their  doom 
in  the  setting  sun.  They  are  shrinking  before  the 
mighty  tide  which  is  pressing  them  away ;  they  must 
soon  hear  the  roar  of  the  last  wave,  which  will  settle 
over  them  for  ever. 

8.  Ages  hence,  the  inquisitive  white  man,  as  he 
stands  by  some  growing  city,  wi,ll  ponder  on  the 
structure  of  their  disturbed  remains,  and  wonder  t/- 
what  manner  of  person  thcv  belonged.  They  will 
live  only  in^the  songs  and  chronicles  of  their  exter- 
minators. Let  these  be  faithful  to  their  rude  virtues 
as  men,  and  pay  due  tribute  to  their  unhappy  fate  as 
a  people. 

■^  C.  Spraous. 
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LESSON  vn. 

PAfl&iLGE  OF  THE  POTOMAC  AND  SHENANDOAH   RIVERS 
THKOUQH  THE   BLUE   RIDGE. 

Stofen  1.008,  a.,  astonishing,  wonderful,  amazing.    L.  ttupmdut,  flrwn 

tttiveo,  to  astonish.  .  t     •      *•     *-^.« 

JuNc'TiON,  n.,  the  place  or  point  of  union.    F..  from  L.  juncUo,  from 

A^SXioNl'^^a  rending,  or  forcible  separation.  L.  avMo,  from 
avdlo,  a  and  vello,  to  pull.  . 

CoBRon'oRATK,  «. «.,  to  Confirm ;  to  make  more  certam.  L.  eorroboro, 
cor,  and  ro6oro,  to  strengthen.       ,       ^       ,     . ,        -    ^   „.^^    .„ 

Pla^'id,  o.,  serene,  mild,  unruffled.      L,  plaadus,  from  placo,  to 

TreBdous,  a.,  terrible,  dreadful.  L.  tremcndua,  from  tremo,  to 
tremble. 

1  The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue 
Ridffe,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes' 
in  nature.  You  stand  on  a  very  high  pomt  of  land. 
On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  haying 
ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a  hundred  miles, 
to  ^ek  a  vent.  On  your  left  approaches  the  Potomac, 
in  quest  of  a  passage  also.  In  the  moment  ot  their 
junction  they  rush  together  against  the  mountain, 
rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the  sea. 

2  The  first  glance  of  this  scene  hurries  our  senses 
into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been  created  m 
time;  that  the  mountains  were  formed  first;  that  the 
rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards;  that,  m  this  place 
particularly,  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean,  which 
filled  the  whole  valley ;  that,  continuing  to  rise,  they 
have  at  length,  broken  over  at  this  spot,  and  have 
torn  'the  mountain  down,  from  its  summit  to  its  base. 
The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  particularly  on 
the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  disruptm-e 
and  avulsion  from  their  beds;  by  the  most  powerful 
agents  of  nature,  corroborate  tb  s  impression. 
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3.  But  the  distant  fi  iishing,  which  nature  has  given 
to  tli*i  picture,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  a 
true  contrast  to  the  foreground.  That  is  as  placid 
and  delightful,  as  this  is  wild  and  tremendous.  For 
tho  mountain  being  cloven  asunder,  presents  to  your 
eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  small  catch  of  smooth  blue 
horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the  plain  country, 
inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult 
roaring  around,  to  pass  through  the  breach,  and  par- 
ticipate of  the  calm  below. 

4.  Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself;  and 
that  way,  too,  the  road  happens  actually  to  lead.  You 
cross  the  Potomac  above  the  junction,  pass  along  its 
side  through  the  base  of  the  mountain,  for  three  miles; 
Its  terrible  precipices  hanging  in  fragments  over  you. 
This  scene  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Yet 
here,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Natural  Bridge, 
are  people,  who  have  passed  their  lives  within  half  a 
dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to  survey  these 
monuments  of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains 
which  must  have  shaken  the  earth  itself  to  its  centre. 

Jefferson. 
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LESSON  VIII. 

AOOOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  HOSTILE  ATTACK  UPON  THE  AMEKIOAW  COLONWH; 
BF  THE  BRITISH  TROOPS,  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REVOLDTION,  AT  UCXUfO- 
TON  AND  CONCORD,  MASS.       19tH  APRIL,  1776. 

Hlookade',  V.  t,  to  shut  up  a  town  or  fortress  by  posting  troops  m 
all  the  avenues.     L.  bloccato  ;  F.  blocus. 

Hos'taqk,  n.,  a  pledge,  pawn,  surety.     F.  otaffc,  for  oatage. 

bcpRAc'TiCABLE,  a.,  that  cannot  be  dona  or  performed,  im,  and  practi- 
cable.    F.  impraticable. 

Rkimborse',  pt,  repaid,  refunded,  as  loss  or  expense.     F.  rembourser, 

» — „  ...cv,!,,  rr-,,  n  u\jitj  ui  tiuupa  oianuucu  lu  a  luninea  lowa  or  tort, 
t«)  defend  it  against  an  enemy.     F.  ffamiaon. 

Ohimer'ical,  a.,  merely  imaginary ;  fanciful,  fantastic.  From  L.  chi- 
mcera. 

Lioew'tious,  a.,  loose,  (iissolute;  unrestrained  by  law  or  morality.  L 
licentiosv^ 
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Mxa'oxMABr,  «.,  ono  who  is  hired;  a  hireling.     F.  mereenair* ;  L 

nurcenarius,  from  rierces,  reward,  wages ;  meteor,  to  buy. 
Au'oi.'UY,  «.,  an  omen  ;  prediction  ;  prognostication.     L.  augurium. 
Sat'elmte,  «.,  a  follower  ;  an  obsequicua  attendant  or  dependant.     F. 

and  I.  satellite;  L.  aatellea, 
Tu'mult,  «.,  the  commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation  of  &  multitude, 

usually  accompanied  with  great  noise  and  uproar.     1j.  tumult\u,  a 

derivative  from  tttmeg,  to  swelL 
Manceu'vkes,  n.,  dexterous  movement,   particularly  in  an  array  or 

navy.      F.  from  main,  L.  manua,  the  hand,  and  auvre,  L.  opera, 

worki 
Evolu'tion,  n.,  in  military  language,  wheeling,  countermarching,  Ac. 

L.  evolutio. 
Coij'rier,  «.,  a  messenger  sent  express  for  conveying  letters  or  dis- 

putclies,  usually  on  public  business.     F.  courier,  from  courir,  to  run ; 

L  curro. 
Grenadier',  n.,  a  foot-soldier,  wearing  a  high  cap.     Grenadiers  are 

usually  tall,  active  soldiers,  distinguished  from  others  chiedy  by 

their  dress  and  arms. 
ExPLo'sioN,  n.,  a  bursting  with  noise;  (from  explode.) 

1.  War  being  every  moment  expected,  the  particu- 
lar fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  had  become  the 
object  of  general  solicitude.  The  garrison  was  for- 
midable ;  the  fortiiications  were  carried  to  perfection, 
and  little  hope  remained,  that  this  city  would  be 
wrested  from  British  domination.  Nor  could  the 
citizens  flatter  themselves  more  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  by  sea;  as  the  port  was  blockaded  by  a. 
squadron. 

2.  Thus  confined,  amidst  an  irritated  soldiery,  the 
Bostonians  found  themselves  exposed  to  endure  all 
the  outrages  to  be  apprehended  from  military  license. 
Their  city  had  become  a  close  prison,  and  themselves 
no  better  than  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
commanders.  This  consideration  alone  sufficed  greatly 
to  impede  all  civil  and  military  operations  projected 
by  the  Americans. 

3.  Various  expedients  were  suggested,  in  order  to 
extricate  the  Bostonians  from  this  embarrassing  situa- 
tion ;  which,  if  they  evinced  no  great  prudence, 
certainly  demonstrated  no  ordinary  obstinacy.  Some 
advised,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of*  Boston  should 
abandon  the  city,  and  take  refuge  in  otlier  places, 
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where  thoy  sliould  be  succored  at  the  public  expense:' 
but   this   design  was   totally   impracticable,  since  it 
depended  on  General  Gage  to  prevent  its  execution. 

4  Others  recommended,  that  a  valuation  should  be 
made  of  the  houses  and  furniture  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants;  that  the  citv  should  then  be  fired;  and 
that  all  the  losses  should  be  reimbursed  from  the 
public  treasure.  After  mature  deliberation,  this  pro- 
ject  was  also  pronounced  not  only  very  difficult  but 
absolutely  impossible  to  be  executed. 

5.  Many  inhabitants,  however,  left  the  city  pri- 
vately, and  withdrew  into  the  interior  of  the  country* 
some,  from  disgust  at  this  species  of  captivity ;  others! 

rom  fear  of  the  approaching  hostilities;  and  others! 
imally,  from  apprehensions  of  being  questioned  for 
acts  against  the  government;    but  a  great  number 
also,  with  a  firm  resolution,  preferred  to  remain,  and 
brave  all  consequences  whatever. 

6.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  weary  of  their  lone 
confinement,  desired  to  sally  forth,  and  drive  away 
these  rebels,  who  intercepted  their  provisions,  and  for 
whom  they  cherished  so  profound  a  contempt.  The 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand  were 
proudly  indignant  at  this  opinion  of  their  cowardice 
entertained  by  the  soldiers;  and  panted  for  an  occa! 
sion  to  prove,  by  a  signal  vengeance,  the  falsehood  of 
the  reproach. 

7.  In  the  mean  time,  the  news  arrived  of  the  king's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament;  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  this  body;  and,  finally,  of  the  act  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  declared 
rebels.  All  the  province  flew  to  arms;  indignation 
became  fury,— obstinacy,  desperation.  All  idea  of 
reconciliation  had  become  chimerical :  necessity  stimu- 
lated  the  most  timid  ;  a  thirst  of  vengeance  fired  every 
breast.  The  match  is  lighted,— the  materials  disposed, 
—the  conflagration  impends.  The  children  are  pre- 
pared to  combat  against  their  fathers ;  citizens  against 
wtizens;  and,  as  the  Americans  declared,  the  friends 
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of  liberty  against  its  oppressors,— against  the  founders 
of  tyranny. 

8.  "  In  these  arms,"  said  they,  "  in  our  right  handa, 
Are  placed  the  hope  of  safety,  the  existence  of  country, 
•the  defence  of  property,  the  honor  of  our  wives  and 
•daughters.     With  these  alone  can  we  repulse  a  licen- 
tious soldiery,  protect  what  man  holds  dearest  upon 
-earth,   and,  unimpaired,  transmit  our  rights  to  our 
.  descendants.     The  world  will  admire  our  courage ; 
;  all  good  men  will  second  us  with  their  wishes  and 
f  prayers,   and    celebrate   our  names    with    immortal 
:  praises.     Our  memory  will  become  dear  to  posterity. 
'  It  will  be  the  example,  as  the  hope,  of  freemen,  and 
the  dread  of  tyrants,  to  the  latest  ages.    It  is  time 
that  old  and  contaminated  England  should  be  made 
.   acquainted  with  the  energies  of  America,  in  the  prime 
.    and  innocence  of  her  youth;  it  is  time  she  should 
know  how  much  superior  are  our  soldiers,  in  courage 
and  constancy,  to  vile  mercenaries.     We  must  look 
back  no  more  1     We  must  conquer,  or  die  1     We  are 
placed  between  altars  smoking  with  the  most  gratetul 
incense  of  glory  and  gratitude,  on  the  one  part,  and 
blocks  and  dungeons  on  the  other.     Let  each,  then, 
rise  and  gird  himself  for  the  combat.    The  dearest 
interests  of  this  world  command  it:   our  most  holy 
•  religion  enjoins  it :  that  God,  who  eternally  rewards 
the   virtuous  and  punishes  the  wicked,  ordains  it 
Let  us  accept  these  happy  auguries ;  for  already  the 
mercenary    satellites,   sent   by  wicked   mimsters  to 
reduce  this  innocent  people   to   extremity,  are  im- 
prisoned within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  where 
hunger  emaciates  them,  rage   devours  them,  deatti 
consumes  them.     Let  us  banish  every  fear    every 
alarm:  fortune  smiles  upon  the  efforts  of  the  brave  1 

9  Bv  similar  discourse,  they  excited  one  another, 
and  prepared  themselves  lor  uuiuuoc.  xne  ic*Lxu.  mu- 
ment  is  arrived :  the  signal  of  civil  war  is  given. 

)0  General  Gage  was  informed,  that  the  provin- 
oip^A*  had  amassed  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammu- 
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nition,  in  the  towns  of  Worcester  and  Concord ;  which 
last  is  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Boston. 
Excited  by  the  loyalists,  who  had  persuaded  him  that 
he  would  find  no  resistance,  considering  tlie  cowardice 
of  the  patriots,  and,  perhaps,  not  imagining  that  the 
sword  would  be  drawn  so  soon,  he  resolved  to  send  a 
few  companies  to  Concord,  in  order  to  seize  the  mili- 
tary stores  deposited  there,  and  transport  them  to 
Boston,  or  destroy  them. 

11.  It  was  said,  also,  that  he  had  it  in  view,  by  this 
sudden  expedition,  to  get  possession  of  the  persons 
of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  two  of  the 
most  ardent  patriot  chiefs,  and  the  principal  directors 
of  the  provincial  congress,  then  assembled  in  the  town 
of  Concord.  But,  to  avoid  exciting  irritation,  and  the 
popular  tumults,  which  might  have  obstructed  his 
design,  he  resolved  to  act  with  caution,  and  in  the 
shade  of  mystery. 

12.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  the  grenadiers,  'and 
several  companies  of  light  infantry,  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  out  of  the  city,  at  the 
first  signal ;  adding,  that  it  was  in  order  to  pass  review, 
and  execute  different  manoeuvres  and  military  evolu- 
tions. The  Bostonians  entertained  suspicions,  and 
sent  to  warn  Adams  and  Hancock  to  be  upon  their 
guard.  The  committee  of  public  safety  gave  direc- 
tions, that  the  arms  and  ammunition  should  be  dia- 
tributed  about  in  differejit  places. 

13.  Meanwhile,  General  Gage,  to  proceed  with 
more  secrecy,  commanded  a  certain  number  of  officers, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  his  designs,  to 
go,  as  if  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  dine  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  situated  very  near  Boston,  and  upon 
the  road  to  Concord.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  April,  in 
the  evening,  that  these  officers  dispersed  themselves 
u^i.^  cvLivt  uiivii^  apvjii  i/iic  luau,  iiuu  pciasuges,  lo  inter- 
cept the  couriers  that  might  have  been  dispatched  tQ 
give  notice  of  the  movement  of  the  troops. 

14.  The  governor  gave  orders  that  no  perse  n  should 
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be  allowed  to  leave  the  city :  nevertheless,  Dr.  War- 
ren, one  of  the  most  active  patriots,  had  timely  inti- 
mation of  the  scheme,  and  immediately  dispatched 
confidential  messengers;  some  of  whom  found  the 
roads  interdicted  by  the  oflicers  that  guarded  them; 
V)ut  others  made  their  ways,  unpereeived,  to  Lexing- 
ton, a  town  upon  the  road  leading  to  Concord. 

15.  The  intelligence  was  soon  divulged;  the  peopl<> 
flocked  together;  the  bells,  in  all  parts,  were  rung,  t<.' 
give  the  alarm;  the  continual  firing  of  cannon  spread 
the  agitation  through  all  the  neighboring  country. 
In  tiie  midst  of  this  tumultuous  scene,  at  eleven  in  the 
evening,  a  strong  detachment  of  grenadiers,  and  of 
light  infantry,  was  embarked  at  Boston,  and  landed 
at  a  place  called  Phipp's  Farm — now,  Lechmere's 
Point — whence  they  marched  towards  Concord.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  irritation  had  become  so 
intense,  that  a  spark  only  was  wanting,  to  produce  an 
explosion ;  as  the  event  soon  proved. 
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LESSON  IX. 

THE  SAME   (concluded), 

1,  The  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Smith,  and  Major  Pitcaim,  who  led  the 
vanguard.  The  militia  of  Lexington,  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  movement  of  this  detachment  was  uncer- 
tain, had  separated  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Finally, 
at  five  in  the  morning  of  19th,  advice  was  received  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  royal  troops. 

2.  The  provincials  that  happened  to  be  near,  assem- 

few  to  have  had  an  intention  to  engage  in  combat. 
The  English  appeared,  and  Major  Pitcairn  cried  in 
a  loud  voice,  '  Disperse,  rebels  1  lay  down  your  arms, 
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and  disperse ."  The  provincials  did  not  obey  ;  upon 
whicli  lie  spvutir^  from  tlie  ranks,  discharged  a  pistol, 
and,  brandishing  his  sword,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire. 
The  provincials  retreated;  the  English  continuing 
their  fire,  the  former  faced  about  to  return  it. 

3.  Afean  while,  Hancock  and  Adams  retired  from 
danger;  and  it  is  related,  that,  while  on  the  march, 
the  latter,  enraptured  with  joy,  exclaimed,  "Oh! 
what  an  ever-glorious  morning  is  this !"  considering 
this  first  effusion  of  blood  as  the  prelude  of  events, 
which  must  seciire  the  happiness  of  his  country. 

4.  The  soldiers  advanced  towards  Concord.  The 
inhabitants  assembled,  and  appeared  disposed  to  act 
upon  tiie  defensive ;  but,  seeing  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  they  fell  back,  and  posted  themselves  on  the 
bridge,  north  of  the  town,  intending  to  wait  for  re- 
inforcements from  the  neighboring  places;  but  the 
li.aht  infantry  assailed  them  with  fury,  routed  them, 
and  occupied  the  bridge,  whilst  the  others  entered 
Concord,  and  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their 
orders. 

6.  They  spiked  two  pieces  of  twenty-four  pound  can- 
non, destroyed  their  carriages,  and  a  number  of  wheels 
for  the  use  of  the  artillery ;  threw  into  the  river  and 
into  wells  five  hundred  pounds  of  bullets ;  and  wasted 
a  quantity  of  flour,  deposited  there  by  the  provincials. 
These  were  the  arms  and  provisions  which  gave  the 
first  occasion  to  a  long  and  cruel  war  I 

6.  But  the  expedition  was  not  yet  terminated :  the 
minute-men  arrived,  and  the  forces  of  the  provincials 
were  increased  by  continual  accessions  from  every 
quarter.  The  light  infantry,  who  scoured  the  country 
above  Concord,  were  obliged  to  retioat,  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  town,  a  hot  skirmish  ensued.  A  great  num- 
ber were  killed  on  both  sides. 

7.  The  light  infantry  having  joined  the  main  body 
of  the  detachment,  the  English  retreated  precipitately 
towards  Lexington.    Already  the  whole  country  had 
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risen,  in  arms,  and  the  militia  from  all  pai  ts  flew  k) 
the  succor  of  their  friends.  Before  the  British  de- 
tachment had  ai  rived  at-  Lexington,  its  rear-guard 
and  flanks  suffered  great  annoyance  from  the  provin- 
cials, who,  posted  behind  the  trees,  walls,  and  frequent 
hedges,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire,  which  the  enemy  could 
not  return.  The  soldiers  of  the  king  found  them- 
selves in  a  most  perilous  situation. 

S.  General  Gage,  apprehensive  of  the  event,  had 
dispatched,  in  haste,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Percy,  a  reinforcement  of  sixteen  companies,  with 
some  marines,  and  two  field-pieces.  This  corps  ar- 
rived y.  '  y  opportunely  at  Lexington,  at  the  moment 
when  the  royal  troops  entered  the  town  from  the 
other  side,  pursued  with  fury  by  the  provincial  militia. 

9.  It  appears  highly  probable,  that,  without  this 
reinforcement,  they  would  have  been  all  cut  to  pieces, 
or  made  prisoners :  their  strength  was  exhausted,  as 
well  as  their  ammunition.  After  making  a  consider- 
able halt  at  Lexington,  they  renewed  their  march 
towards  Boston,  the  number  of  the  provincials  in- 
creasing every  moment,  although  the  rear-guard  of 
the  English  was  less  molested,  on  account  of  the  two 
field-pieces,  which  repressed  th^  impetuosity  of  the 
Americans.  But  the  flanks  of  the  column  remained 
exposed  to  a  very  destructive  fire,  which  assailed 
them  from  all  the  points  that  were  adapted  to  serve 
as  coverts. 

10.  The  royalists  were  also  annoyed  by  the  heat, 
which  was  excessive,  and  by  a  violent  wind,  which 
blew  a  thick  dust  in  their  eyes.  The  enemy's  scouts, 
adding  to  their  natural  celerity  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country,  came  up  unexpectedly  through  cross- 
roads, and  galled  the  English  severely,  taking  aim 
especially  at  the  officers,  who,  perceiving  it,  kept  much 
on  their  guiird. 

11.  Finally,  after  a  march  of  incredible  fatigue,  and 
a  considerable  loss  of  men,  the  English,  overwhelmed 
with  lassitude,  arrived  at  sunset  in  Charlestown.     In- 
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dependently  of  the  combat  thej  had  sustained,  the 
ground  they  had  measured  that  day  was  above  five 
and  thirty  miles.  The  day  following  they  crossed 
over  to  Boston. 

12.  Such  was  the  affair  of  Lexington,  the  first  ac- 
tion which  opened  the  civil  war.  The  English  sol- 
diers,  and  especially  their  officers,  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  fortune  of  the  day :  they  could  not 
endure,  that  an  undisciplined  multitude,— that  a  flock 
of  Yankees,  as  they  contemptuously  named  the  Amer- 
icans,—should  not  only  have  maintained  their  ground 
against  them,  but  even  forced  them  to  show  their 
backs,  and  take  refuge  behind  the  walls  of  a  city. 

13.  The  provincials,  on  the  contrary,  felt  their 
courage  immeasurably  increased,  since  they  had  ob- 
tained a  proof,  that  these  famous  troops  were  not  in- 
vincible ;  and  had  made  so  fortunate  an  essay  of  the 
goodness  of  their  arms. 

BOTTA. 
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LESSON  X. 

THE  ADDRESS  OP  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  TO   GEORGE 

WASHINGTON. 

Conqbatola'tions,  n.,  the  act  of  professing  one's  joy  or  good  wishes 
at  the  success  or  happiness  of  anpther,  or  on  account  of  an  event 
deemed  fortunate  to  all. 

Administra'tign,  n..  government  of  public  aflFairs.  From  L.  adminigtro, 
I      to  serve  or  manage. 

Lrr'KBATORK,  «.,  the  collective  body  of  literary  productions.  L.  lite- 
ratura. 

AaRiouL'TUEK,  n.,  in  a  general  aentte,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.   I* 

ager,  a  field,  and  eultura,  cultivation. 
Au8Pi'cious,a.,  prosperous,  fortunate.   From  L  autpidum. 
Ekten'sion,  n.,  the  act  of  extending.     L.  extemio. 

1.  Sir  :— We  have  been  long  impatient  to  testify 
our  joy  and  unbounded  confidence,  on  your  being 
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called  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  the  first  station  of  a 
country,  in  which  that  unanimity  could  not  have  l)cen 
obtained,  without  the  previous  merit  of  unexampled 
services,  of  eminent  wisdom,  and  unblemished  virtue. 
Our  congratulations  have  not  reached  you  sooner  be- 
cause our  scattered  situation  prevented  the  communi- 
cation and  the  collecting  of  those  sentiments  which 
animated  every  breast.  But  the  delay  has  furnished 
us  with  the  opportunity,  not  purely  of  presaging  the 
happiness  to  be  expected  under  your  administration, 
but  of  bearing  testimony  to  that  vvhich  we  experience 
already.  It  is  your  peculiar  talent,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  to  afford  security  to  those  who  commit  their 
])rotection  into  your  hands.  In  war,  you  shield  them 
from  the  ravages  of  armed  hostility :  in  peace,  you 
establish  public  tranquillity  by  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion not  less  than  by  the  vigor  of  your  government, 
By  example  as  well  as  by  vigilance,  you  extend  the 
influence  of  laws  on  the  manners  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
You  encourage  respect  for  religion,  and  inculcate  by 
words  and  actions,  that  principle  on  which  the  welfare 
of  nations  so  mu<^}i  depends,  that  a  superintending 
Providence  governts  the  events  of  the  world,  and 
watches  over  the  conduct  of  men.  Your  exalted  max- 
ims and  unwearied  attention  to  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal improvement  of  our  country,  have  produced 
already  the  happiest  eftects.  Under  your  administra- 
tion America  is  animated  with  zeal  for  the  attainment 
and  encouragement  of  useful  literature:  she  improves 
her  agriculture,  extends  her  commerce,  and  acquires 
with  foreign  nations  a  dignity  unknown  to  her  before. 
From  these  happy  events,  in  which  none  can  feel  a 
warmer  interest  than  ourselves,  we  derive  additional 
pleasure  in  recollecting  that  you,  sir,  have  been  the 
principal  instrument  to  effect  so  rapid  a  change  in  our 
political  situation.  This  prospect  of  national  pros- 
peritv  is  neculiarlv  Dleasinsr  to  us  on  another  account. 
because  whilst  our  country  preserves  her  freedom  and 
independence,  we  shall  have  a  well  founded  title  to 
claim  from  her  justice  equal  rights  of  citizenship,  aa 
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well  the  price  of  our  blood  spilt  under  youi  eyes  ard 

auspicious  conduct ;  rights  rendered  more  dear  to  i^ 

nfir^r"''""^^^  ^^"  ^^^"^^^  bardshipT  When  we 
pray  fbr  the  preservation  of  them,  where  thev  hav« 
been  granted,  and  expect  the  full  'extension  of  them 
trom  the  J  ustice  of  those  States  which  still  restHctthpm 
when  we  solicit  the  protection  of  Heavef  ov^ 
common  country,  we  neither  omit,  nor  can  '"^^J 
recoiTimending  your  preservation  to  hcLuTar  c^re 
of  DLvine  Providence;  because  we  conceivf that  no 
human  means  are  so  available  to  promote  t^L  we  f^^^^^ 

honl.lf  ^a'v^  ?^^*f '  ^  ^^'^  prolongation  of  vou? 
health  and  ife,  m  which  are  included  the  enerav  of 
your  examp  e,  the  wisdom  of  your  counsels  and  thi 
persuasive  eloquence  of  your  virtues  ' 
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LESSON-  xr. 

THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  HOMAN  CATHOLICS  IN  THE  UNI- 
TED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

commercium;  con.  and  mercor,  to  buT  c<mm»-c.;  U 

1.  GBNTLEMBN.-While  I  now  receive  with  maoh 
sa_t,,,fact.on  ^ynv  congmtuiations  on  mv  beCo!^"?, 

.■^untrv  "T'"""'\  r'^  •?  ''^^  fl''^'  station"  iam; 
..ountry,— I  cannot  but  duly  notice  vour  nolitenpJin 

S^T!i'5  «»  apology  for  thi  unavoiSleT/av       4" 
tlmt  delay  has  g,ven  you  an  opportunity  of  retlizi  ^g, 


instead  of  anticipating,  the  benefits  of  the  general  gov 
emment,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
your  testimony  of  the  increase  of  the  public  prosperity, 
enhances  the  pleasure  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
experienced  from  your  affectionate  Address. 

2.  I  feel  that  my  conduct  in  war  and  in  peace,  has 
met  with  more  general  approbation  than  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected ;  and  I  find  myself  disposed 
to  consider  that  fortunate  circumstance  in  a  great  de- 
gree resulting  from  the  able  support  and  extraordinary 
candor  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  all  denominations. 

3.  The  prospect  of  national  prosperity  now  before 
us  is  truly  animating,  and  ought  to  excite  the  ex- 
ertions of  all  good  men  to  establish  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  their  country,  in  the  permanent  duration 
of  its  freedom  and  independence.  America,  under  the 
smiles  of  a  Divine  Providence,  the  protection  of  a 
good  government,  and  the  cultivation  of  "jianners, 
morals,  and  piety,  cannot  fail  of  attaining  an  un- 
common degree  of  eminence,  in  literature,  conimerct 
agriculture,  improvements  at  home  and  respectability 
abroad. 

4.  As  mankind  become  more  liberal  they  will  be 
more  apt  to  allow,  that  all  those  who  conduct  them- 
selves as  worthy  members  of  the  community  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  civil  government. 
I  nope  ever  to  see  America  among  the  foremost  na- 
tions in  examples  of  justice  and  liberality.  And  I 
presume  that  your  fellow-citizens  will  not  forget  the 
patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  their 
government :  or,  the  important  assistance  which  they 
received  from  a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catholin 
faith  is  professed. 

5.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  concern 
for  me.  While  my  life  and  my  health  shall  continue, 
in  whatever  situation  I  may  be,  it  shall  be  my  con- 
Btimt  endeavor  to  justify  the  favorable  sentiments 
which  you  are  pleased  to  express  of  my  conduct.   Ai^d 
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mafed ''^1,^'^'"^  °^  ^^^  ^'"'^  i»  America,  ani- 
mated  a  one  by  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianiw  an^ 
8t.U  conducting  tliemselves  L  the  faiWdrbiTcta^? 

Xuaf giic%:^~''  ^"^"^  --^  tempor:r^r.;j 

G.  Washinotok. 
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LESSOJ^  XII. 

KXTEACTS  FROM  ARCHBISHOP   CARROLL's  EULOGIUM 
ON  GENERAL   WASHINGTON. 

Eouck',  v.  t,  to  bring  or  draw  out  •  to  i.v*..a«^      r     j 

and  rfwco,  to  lead.  '        ^''*'^''     ^  ''*^«<''>«  *<'«*';  •. 

Intkrposi'tioiV,  n.,  intervenient  atrfnov     v   e,       r    • 

""ToTaS ™*  "••  ""^  P'*™-™  "f  an  "Otic.    Pr„,n  F,  a.W. 
Tom'ahawk.  n.,  an  Indian  hatchet. 

of  ^>;nl°n^"''^'i'".'?°'^  *^  movements  and  operations 
ot  such  a  revolution :  to  control,  during  its  progress, 
lealousies,  enmities,  suspicions,  and  other  confJiS 

^^  £j--r..nmv,nt,   ie^uuuu  lae  diacernment  and 

mas  erly  contrivance  of  that  Supreme  DirS  and 

han  kth^^"  •"'"VT,^^"'  "^"  ''"l^^'  ""d  holds  in  his 
hands  the  Cham  jf  all  human  events.   Contemplating 
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as  miicn  as  is  allowed  to  feeble  mortals,  his  divine 
n^onoy  in  preparing  the  means  and  conducting  the 
progress  of  the  American  revolution,  we  may  presume 
to  say,  that  Heaven  impressed  a  character  on  the  liib 
of  Wt\shington,  and  a  temper  on  his  soul,  which  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  bear  the  most  conspicuous 
part,  and  be  its  principal  instrument  in  accomplishing 
this  stupendous  work. 

2.  We  trace  as  far  back  as  to  his  early  youth  the 
evidences  of  this  Providential  interposition.  Born  in 
times  and  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  spirit  and 
exertions  of  bold  enterprise,  he  however  soon  devoted 
himself  to  useful  and  active  exercises.  He  disdained 
the  inglorious  ease  and  ignoble  pursuits,  which  fet- 
t-ered  or  perverted  the  talents  of  his  young  country- 
men, inactive,  not  through  choice,  but  wanting  objects 
and  encouragement.  To  deliver  Washington  from  the 
danger  of  contracting  similar  habits,  he  was  inspired 
to  embrace  the  hardy  discipline  of  difficult  and  peril- 
ous 'labors,  which  added  vigor  to  his  constitution, 
and  a  robustness  to  his  nerves,  that  never  after  shrunk 
from  danger.  Following  the  instinct  of  his  towering 
genius,  he  had.  not  reached  the  years  of  manhood, 
when  he  was  Engaged  in  enterprises  pregnant  with 
terror,  and  presenting  to  his  view  objects  of  a  most 
formidable  aspect.  He  did  not  however  enter  on  them 
with  thoughtless  temerity.  At  that  early  period  he 
began,  what  he  persisted  in  through  life,  to  associate 
motives  of  public  utility  with  magnanimous  underta- 
kings. The  usual  occupations  of  his  young  countrymen 
were  not  sufficient  employment  for  his  active  mind ; 
he  therefore  turned  his  views  towards  that  vast  west- 
ern region,  now  so  familiar  to  our  ears  and  acquaint- 
ance, but  then  known  only  by  the  terrors  it  inspired, 
and  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  savage  Indians, 
lurking  in  its  forests  and  recesses.  He  left  the  endear- 
ments of  society,  to  explore  the  courses  of  rivers,  to 
traverse  plains  and  mountains  far  beyond  the  then  in- 
habited frontiers;  hoping  to  discover  sources,  whence 
future  opulence  might  flow  to  his  country, — to  exam 
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me  the  produc;ion3,  and  estimate  the  fertility  of  im. 
mense  trncte,  capable  of  rewarding  the  ind^trv  of 
anT";lt  P'"'?^'  '"  7""'  ''"^  opp'ression  in  fo^if 
n's  bcnuX'itT"'^??'"  ^'Sht  people  the  wilde^ 
Bon^'p,!,  ,  f  1^  I  cultivation,  and  multiply  the  re- 
m.M  tT  ,1?5 1       ■ """""  ,P'-''^''n««-     In  these  achieve^ 

covcri"  i  b  ,r,'li  '  "","'"  ^'""P  <'"«''  ^^'*out  any 
the  c"  onv  nf  ,h„  ^'P''"^*'^'"S  branches  of  the  oak  anS 

inrft  L,  1°1*?'''^?"1'  ",'«  Pai-ohing  heat  and  chill, 
ing  frost;  to  herd  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest-  to  ha 
exposed  to  the  tomahawk  and  sealping  knife  ^  to  b^ 
TZtit  ^'"■'""";"'  3f«'.neverPtoi  dllhearte^ 

ever  be  n'  ln\n?7  ''. ' -f  ■""''°'  °^<'^''"''  ^■"'°»» 
ment  of  diS"^'  "'  '"^"'"'"^  a  momentary  senti- 

ideal  ^?nTT  "P'-^y  fellow-citizens,  that  this  is  an 
Ideal  and  fanciful  representation  of  Washin-^ton's 
youthful  years.  No!  It  is  faintly  but  truly  cbu^ed 
from  real  scenes  of  his  life.  Who  on  the  winTtf 
•magination,  has  followed  him,  olamberi*  oyer^hl 
lofty  western  mountains,  fording  unfathSmVd  »„l 
rapid  riyers,  exposing  his'inyralle  K'nnlamer 

shtidrri^:!' for  w  '''"'^'''^  ''"^  '•°^t'"ty.  ^"t 

snuddering  for  his  existence,  and  admiring  his  cool 

his*iif!!°L^''f  *' ^^^<leoreed,  in  the  progression  of 
hib  life,  to  defend,  and  ultimately  to  establish  bv  iust 
and  neocmry  warfare,  the  liberties  of  h is  counC 
Providence  therefore  permitted  a  train  of  <^cSm„c« 

tr;,;^;--'- V  "^  ^''^-^^  '°  ^^"'^"^  ^'^  mind  ^Hh  thi 
t^  11    •" -1        "'  '?'"""'•>'  *o"'"<=o.  and  discipline  him 

time,  two  powerful  European  nations  held  North 
America  in  their  subjection ;  their  territories  border^ 
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on  cftcli  oilier,  nnd  tmch  elaiuiod  ri^'hta  (linallowcd  by 
it8  rival  powor.  Oiio  ot*  tlioso,  l^'ninco,  Hont  out  n 
military  (^nw  ami  lun-  Imliau  alli«»s,  to  oomip^y  i)oHt8 
doomed  to  Im  withiti  tho  t(M'ritory  of  VirK»iiia,  ami 
oontii^uous  i,o  tlio  HtationH  si^liHitcd  by  Washmi^^toii,  iu« 
bost  adantod  to  \]w  prot(H',tion  of  his  nativ(^  laiHl ;  lor 
hirt  iiitropiditv  and  i«)cal  iaiovvlod^^i^  li;id  air<>ad.y  ]>lacc(l 
hiiii  at  tbo  iioad  of  a  small  body  of  liin  .'.ountrynu-ii, 
colloctt^d  U)jJ!otl»or  to  Htoptho  profrn^wH  of  tla^  mva.inrH. 
Witli  tiioMo  ho  oovorod  tho  iuhalfttunts  iVom  liostilo 
em-roach  me  lit,  lie  "won  tlu^  oonll«KMu'.o  ot*  tlio  Mava^o 
Indian,  and  conducted  a  dang(M;ons  and  intru;ato  nogo- 
tiatiou  for  a  sus[)onsion  of  liostiUtioH. 

5    Unt  tho  durabh^  proMorvaliou  of  peace  dopondod 
not  on  the  counseKs  of  America;  Mn-hmd  and  bnincc 
U-ansported  tlieir  cnmitv  to  lier  HhorcH,  and  covorec 
our  conntry  with  l»ostile  array.     Knj^-hind,  oonlident 
of  her  iirowess  and  the  dineipline  of  her  armies,  would 
not  commit  the  d(^-fenee  of  her  interests  to  raw  provm- 
oials      Washinj^^on's  ard(mt  Houl  Hullered  him  not  to 
remain  behind  iu  safety,  wliiU^  the  scvMiriW  of  his  (unin- 
try  was  at  stake.     The  hand  of  Providcmco  led  him 
forward,  that  ho  mi^,dit  add  to  his  exoericnce  and  na- 
tive fortitude.     He  fon.ir]it  und(T  liraddoek  ;  and  that 
ill-iated  commander  liaviuK  paid  by  his  death  the  tri- 
bute  of  his  rashness— his  army  dismnted  by  dctcat, 
and  flying  before  an  enemy  flushed  with  victory-- 
Wiu^hington,  in  that  perilous  moment,  gathered  round 
him  his  llrst  companions  i,i  arms,  and  rcsciuHl  out  of 
the  jaws  of  death  tho  reimuns  of  tho  vanciuished  bat- 
talious.    lie  did  more ;  ho  stood  in  tho  front  ot  daii- 
gcr,  and  cverywhcro  opposing  himself  to  the  merci- 
less savages,  ready  to  burst  as  a  dark  cloud,  fraught 
with  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven,  on  a  terrihed  land, 
he  averted  the  storm,  and  restored  to  his  trembling 
country  the  serenity  of  hope  and  peace. 

6  The  theatre  of  war  was  transported  aflerwards 
to  distant  provinces  of  America.  Then  the  same  all- 
wise  l»rovidence,  which  had  inured  him  to  danger, 


proparrd  him  tor  tlin  toils  of  f^jovdriuimnf,  and  the 
iinj)orl,!uit,  duty  of  HU|i(irii»t.oi»diiig,  in  liin  j'i|Mir  yciirrt, 
tiio  piditii'iiJ  udiiiiiiiMiniUou  of  a  ^^n-at  and  widofy  ux« 
ttMidctI  piinplo.  His  Mt'i'vi(!(!.s  in  i\\o  Hold  inid  vv(jn  tlio 
oonlldduco  oC  Imm  Ibllovv-c-iti/JMiM;  Lluiy  coniniitttid  to 
Imh  vigilanoi)  and  intn^rity  thtiir  iii^rl'i(!Mt  inUircHtn  in 
tlusir  l(!|4iMlativ(!  aHscMniilv.  In  thin  hhIiooI  ho  porrootud 
itiniHiiir  in  tho  Ivnovviixl/^o  (jI*  mankind  ;  lio  ohsorvod 
thi)  (HMitcntionHof  partioH,  tlio  artilhuiH  and  conllictM  of 
Iiunnm  paasionH;  ho  Haw  thu  n(!(!(!Msiity  oC  (Mirhing 
ihmx  by  naliitar^  mstrainlH,  i»u  HLudiod  the  (ioniplicatoa 
Boionco  of  i(!giHhition,  ho  learned  to  voiKirato  tho 
Hiinctity  of  laws,  to  (5Htocirj  tiujni  as  tho  palladium  of 
civil  Hoc-ioty,  and  dooply  iml)il)od  thin  maxim,  ho  irn- 

fjortant  lor  tho  Holdior  and  tho  HtatiiHman,  and  which 
M  ov(!r  alUir  mado  th<i  riilo  of  his  oonduot,  that  tho 
artrnul  d(»londorH  of  thoir  (ionntry  would  bnjak  up  the 
foumhitions  of  social  onhu*  and  happinoHs,  if  th(;y 
availed  tluunsolvcHof  tho  turbulence  of  war,  to  violate 
Uic  rightH  of  privato  property  und  pcrHouul  liberty. 
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LESSON  XIII. 

KXTltACTS  FUOM  AKCmH.Snoi'  OAItllOLL'S  EUWQIVU 

(continued). 

RKOAi'iT'irr.vrK,  v.  t.,  t(t  ropeat  tho  principal  thiii((«  montioned  iti  a  pre* 

ciuliiig  (li»«<'i)iir«(%  iiixmiKitit,  (ir  OHHuy.     F.  rdcapituler  ;  I.  raccapito- 

lare  /  L.  re,  utiii  capitulum. 
ALi.t'oiANoic,  »„,  Oil'  fi(!  or  ol)lijfftt,i()rj  of  a  mihjcct  to  \m  prince  or 

govcriiiijcnt.     Old  K.  iVom  L  alii  if  o ;  ad,  ami  lu/o,  to  biuiJ. 
Lu'minauy,  »*,,  any  liodv  that  givuM  li(<ht;  diioHy  ono  of  tlie  cdostial 

orlw.     L,  luminarti,  from  Inmai,  lifflit. 
KrKUL'oKNOK,  n.,  a  floctil  of  li;,di(;  great  histre  or  brightne»».     From 

L.  cffulijro ;  e z,  and  fuii/eo,  to  »tiinu. 
Bubouuina'tion,  n.,  Hubjcction  ;  atuto  of  being  under  control  or  gov- 

crnnicnt.     F. 
Ija'GioN,  n.,  a  military  ftjrcc  ;  militar  r  banda.    L  legio,  from  lego,  to 

culluct. 
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O'uBK,  n.,  a  «gn  ur  indication  of  aome  future  event;  a  prognosiMk 

L.  rnnen. 
Ab'dicate,  v.,  to  renounce;  to  cast  off;  to  resign  a  trust.    L.  abdicot 

ab,  und  dieo,  to  bestow. 
SxiruLATK',  v.,  to  contract ;  to  settle  terms.     L.  atipulor,  from  $tip4». 
Insio'nia,  n.,  badges,  or  distinguishing  marks  of  office  or  honor.     L. 

1.  I  NEED  not  recapitulate  the  origin  of  the  di* 
contents  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
dependencies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  America  received 
the  claims  of  the  parent  country  as  incompatible  with 
her  freedom  and  happiness.  The  great  soul  of  Wash- 
ington revolted  at  the  idea  of  national  degradation ; 
but  tempering  his  ardor  with  deliberate  wisdom,  he 
a»isociated  with  other  sages  of  his  country,  to  meditate 
on  her  new  and  critical  situation. 

2.  Here  let  us  pause,  fellow-citizens,  to  contem- 
plate this  exalted  man  revolving  in  his  breast  the 
natural  and  social  rights  of  human  kind :  comparing 
those  with  actual  and  impending  grievances,  and  with 
the  obligations  of  an  allegiance  due  to  a  long-estab- 
lished government.  Had  lawless  ambition  reigned  in 
his  breast,  he  would  have  decided  the  public  voice  for 
immediate  hostility.  But  in  this  point  also.  Provi- 
dence destined  him  to  leave  a  memorable  and  salutary 
example.  He  was  not  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of 
being  elevated  to  the  chief  command  of  the  military 
force  of  America.  In  his  opinion,  nothing  could 
justify  a  recurrence  to  the  sword,  and  a  revolt  from 
established  authority,  but  extreme  necessity.  All 
reasonable  means  of  redress  should  be  tried,  before  a 
good  citizen  will  dissolve  the  fabric  of  government,  and 
expose  a  people  to  the  convulsive  shocks  of  a  revolu- 
tion, the  explosions  of  which  no  considerate  man  can 
promise  himself  to  regulate,  or  foresee  tlieir  termina- 
tion. 

3.  Washington  and  his  colleagues,  obeying  at  the 

allegiance,  represented  their  wrongs  to  their  sovereign 
and  claimed  their  rights.  On  the  event  of  their  ro- 
monstra.ice,  depended  the  redress  of  their  grievances; 
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or,  if  no  redress  followed,  their  jastificafon  for  stand- 

ing  on  their  defence.     Britain  would  net  relent,  and 

aJl   that  remained   to  America,   was  submission   or 

resistance      The  election  was  soon  made :  every  one 

prepared  himself  for  the  awful  contest,  and  all  eyes 

and  hopes  were  turned  towards  Washington      With 

universal  approbation  he  was  summoned  to  place  him- 

selt  in  the  front  of  danger,  and  assume  supreme  mili- 

tary  command.     The  possession  of  such  a  citizen  at  a 

moment  so  critical,  was  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  an 

animating  piesage  of  the  favorable  issue  of  the  threat 

contest.  ^ 

4   But  far  other  thoughts  absorbed  his  attention. 
Modest,  as  he  was  eminent  in  valor  and  wisdom  he 
contemplated  with  mingled  emotions  of  self-diffidence 
and  generous  resolution,  the  important  stake  placed  in 
his  hands :  the  subjection  or  independence,  the  vjis- 
salage  or  freedom,  of  an  immense  territory,  destined  to 
be  the  habitation  of  countless  millions.     When  there- 
fore,  m  obedience  to  the  voice  of  his  country    he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  her  army,  the  expres- 
sions  of  his  dependence  on  Providence  should  never 
oe  forgotten.     Claiming  no  personal  merit,  apprehen- 
sive of  injuring  the  public  interest  through  some  mis- 
conduct;  yet  trusting  to  the  justness  of  his  cause 
and  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  motives,  he  called 
upon  his  fellow-citizens  to  remember  that  he  depended 
for  success,  not  on  his  own  military  skill,  but  on  the 
Orod  of  battles  to  whom  he  made  his  solemn  appeal. 

5.  Washington,  now  at  a  period  of  his  highest 
elevation,  drew  on  him  the  attention,  not  only  of  this 
western  continent,  but  of  every  European  nation.  0 
fellow-citizens !  what  days  and  years  of  anxious  dis- 
quietude  revolved  over  us,  whilst  we  gazed  on  this 
splendid  luminary,  uncertain  whether  it  would  shed 
on  its  countrv  the  effnlafinop  nf  xrinfn.-^rr  ^^a  ^,.^^^ 
crowned  by  liberty;  or  whether  its  brightness  would 
be  shadowed  by  the  clouds  of  disaster  and  defeat. 

6   Here  language  fails;  I  da'-e  not,  I  cannot  fol- 
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low  the  heroic  Washington  in  ihe  career  of  his  mil- 
itftry  glory.     To  baffle  the  stratagems  of  the  ablest 
generals,  to  repel  the  onset  of  the  bravest  and  best 
diseiplined  armies,  what  had  America  to  place  in  his 
hands? — neither   soldiers   trained   to   arms,   nor   ac. 
customed  to  subordination;    nor  the  implements  of 
war,  nor  the  treasures  to  purchase  them.     But  the 
genius  of  the  commander  linally  suoplied  every  de- 
hciency.     He  introduced  order  and  discipline:    in- 
spired love  and  confidence.     Always  vigilant  to  fod 
hostile  attempts,  he  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
enemy,  without  suffering  them  to  force  him  to  action. 
Tender  of  the  blood  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  never 
exposing  their  lives  without  cause,  or  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage, humanity  was  as  dear  to  him  as  victory ;  as 
his  enemies,  that  fell  into  his  power,  always  experi- 
enced.   When  a  decree  of  retaliation  became  neces,sary 
to  restrain  their  licentious  excesses,  with  what  delicacy, 
without  the  least  abatement  of  fortitude,  did  he  save 
the  life  of  the  victim,  devoted  to  atone  for  the  cruelty 
that  had  been  committed  on  an  American  officer  I  not, 
however,  till  he  had  compelled  the  opposing  general 
to  restrain  and  disavow  outrages,  that  aggravate  so 
much  the  necessary  evils  of  war.     How  sacred  was 
his  respect  to  the  civil  authority  1  how  effectual  his 
protection  of   the   property   of   his    fellow-citizens  I 
When  the  generous  feeling  of  the  virtuous  and  benefi- 
cent Louis,  whose  deplorable  fate  should  draw  tears 
of  blood  from  every  American  heart,  sent  out  his 
nobles  and  legions,  to  combat  by  his  side,  the  dignity 
of  his  manners  and  his  unassuming  merit,  won  their 
entire  confidence ;  his  integrity  and  conciliating  spirit 
united,  as  a  band  of  brothers,  nations  before  unknown 
to  each  other,  and  totally  different  in  manners,  habits, 
and  religion.     Their  union,  of  which  he  was  the  soul, 
was  a  new  omen  of  victory,  and  gained  for  America 

able  peace  and  independence. 

7.  What  but  unfading  laurels  remained   now  loi 
Washington,  after  satisfying  his  honest  ambition,  and 
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steenng  the  vessel  of  the  American  Republic  through 
80  many  storms,  into  the  safe  harbor  of  liberty  and 
tranquility  ?    It  remained  for  him  to  leave  this  im- 
portant  lesson  to  the  chief  of  armies,  vested  with  great 
commands ;  that  magnanimity  and  true  glory  consist 
in  laying  their  swords  at  their  country's  feet,  when 
he  object  IS  attained,  for  which  alone  it  was  permitted 
to  draw  them.    It  remained  for  him,  after  abdicating 
public  employments,  to  exhibit  in  the  shade  of  retired 
ment  those  private  virtues  which  are  the  true  founda- 
tions of  national  prosperity.     Dutiful  to  this  moral 
principle,  Washington,  before  he  left  his  army,  stipu 
lated  for  no  personal  reward,  and  even  refused  all 
that  could  be  offered;  unmindful  of  himself,  he  was 
only  solicitous  to  obtain  for  his  faithful   legions  a 
generous  and  liberal  acknowledgment  of  their  con- 
stancy and  valor.     This  being  effected,  as  far  as  it 
depended  on  him,  he  resigned  the  insignia  of  his 
command  to  those,  from  whom  he  had  received  it 
and  resumed  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen,  carrying 
with  him  into  his  domestic  retreat,  the  esteem,  respecL 
and  veneration,  of  an  admiring  world. 


-♦-•-♦- 


LESSON  XIV. 

CONDUCT  OF  LA   FAYETTE   IN  THE   AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

CoNFKDEBA'-noN,  n.,  a  league ;  a  contract  for  mutual  support.  F 
/^CT"""'       "'"'f'^'''''''^'  Lo^  L.  eonfcederatio;em,aQd 

Pa'triabch.  n  the  father  and  ruler  of  a  family ;  one  who  governs  bf 
paternal  right     L.  patriarch.  b        "»  »J 

Tuansoend'ed,  pt.,  overpassed  ;  surpassed  ;  exceeded 

Li:  GENDARv,  a  consifiting  of  legends  ;  strange^  fabulous).  From  I 
leggenda,  and  L.  legenda,  from  lego,  to  read. 

Ouiv'ALaY,  n.  the  practice  of  knight-errantry,  or  the  heroic  defence 
of  life  and  honor.  F.  cfievalerie,  from  eKamlier,  a  knight  or  horse- 
man, from  eheval,  a  horse. 
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Trtua'NAitKNT,  n.,  a  moct-fight,  or  military  sport.    From  F  tournor,  to 

turn. 
KNKun",  n.,  in  feudal  times,  &  man  admitted  to  military  rank  by  a 

curtain  ccromony.     A.S.  chuity, 
Vi'.sou,  n.,  a  perforated  part  of  a  liolmot,  used  for  covering  the  face. 

l'\  visihre  ;  1.  visiera ;  from  L.  vitruH,  video. 
I'a'«kantiiv,  n.,  show ;  pompous  exhibition  or  spectacle.     L.  peprna, 

also  from  the  Greek. 

1.  The  war  of  American  Independence  is  closed. 
The  people  of  the  North  American  confederation  are 
tij  union,  sovereign  and  independent.  La  Fayette,  at 
twcnty-iive  year?  of  a«je,  has  lived  the  life  of  a  patri- 
arch, and  illustrated  the  career  of  a  hero.  Had  his 
days  upon  earth  been  then  nunibercd,  and  liad  lie  then 
plcpt  with  his  fathers,  illustrious  as  for  centuries  their 
ivamca  had  been,  his  name,  to  the  end  of  time,  would 
have  transcended  them  all.  Fortunate  youth  1  for- 
tunate beyond  even  the  measure  of  his  companions  in 
arms  with  whom  he  had  achieved  the  glorious  con- 
summation of  American  Independence.  His  fame  was 
all  his  own;  not  cheaply  earned;  not  ignobly  won. 
His  fellow-soldiers  had  been  the  champions  and  de- 
fenders of  their  country.  They  reaped  for  themselves, 
for  their  wives,  their  children,  their  posterity  to  the 
latest  time,  the  rewards  of  their  dangers  and  their  toils. 
I^a  Fayette  had  watched,  and  labored,  and  fouglit,  and 
bled,  not  for  himself,  not  for  his  family,  not,  in  the 
tirat  instance,  even  for  his  country.  In  the  legendary 
tales  of  chivalry  we  read  of  tournaments  at  which  a 
foreign  and  unknown  knight  suddenly  presents  him- 
self, armed  in  complete  steel,  and,  with  the  visor  down, 
enters  the  rin^  to  contend  with  the  assembled  flowers 
ol'  knighthood  for  the  prize  of  honor,  to  be  awarded 
by  the  hand  of  beautj ;  bears  it  in  triumph  away,  and 
disappears  from  the  astonished  multitude  of  compet- 
itors and  spectators  of  the  feats  of  arms.  But  where, 
'n  the  rolls  of  history,  where,  in  the  fictions  of  romance, 
where,  but  in  the  life  of  La  Fayette,  has  been  seen  the 
noble  stranger,  Hying,  with  the  tribute  of  his  name, 
his  rank,  his  affluence,  his  ease,  his  domestic  bliss,  his 
treasure,  his  blood,  to  the  relief  of  a  suffering  and 
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distant  land,  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  calamity 

bai'itig  his  bosom  to  her  foes;  and  not  at  the  transient 
piigeantry  of  a  tournament,  biit  for  a  succession  of 
live  years  sharing  all  tiie  vicissitudes  of  her  fortunes; 
always  eager  to/ appear  at  the  post  of  danger— temper- 
ing the  glow  of  youthful  ardor  with  the  cold  caution 
of  a  veteran  commander ;  bold  and  daring  in  action ; 
prompt  in  execution ;  rapid  in  pursuit ;  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients; unattcinablc  in  retreat;  often  exposed,  but 
never  surprised,  never  disconcerted;  eluding  his  enemy 
when  within  his  fancied  grasp;  bearing  upon  him 
with' irresistible  sway  when  of  force  to  cope  with  him 
in  the  conflict  of  arms?  And  what  is  this  but  the 
diary  of  La  Fayette,  from  the  day  of  his  rallying  the 
scattered  fugitives  of  the  BranJywine,  insensible  of 
the  bipod  flowing  from  his  w  md,  to  the  storming  of 
the  redoubt  at  Yorktown? 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
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LESSON  XV. 


CHARACTER  OP   WASHINGTON. 

I 
Pie'mamknt,  n.,  the  region  of  the  air;  the  akj  or  heavens.     L.Hrnf' 

mentwn. 
Kxkmi'likioa'tion,  n.,  a  showing  or  illustrating  by  example.     From 

exemplify. 
Oaii'inkt,  n.,  the  select  or  secret  council   of  a  prince,  or  executive 

government.     F.  cabinet. 
Oav'itol,  «.,  the   «difico   ocoupied    by  the  Congress   of  the   United 

States  in  their  deliberations.     L.  capitolium,  from  caput,  the  head. 
Rifraiuu'TioN,  n.,  return  accommodated  to  the  action  ;  reward.     P. 

L  No  matter  what  may  be  the  birthplace  of  i.  :h  a 
man  as  Washington.  No  climate  can  claim,  no 
countrv  can  appropriate  him:  the  boon  of  Providence 

t.r»    tnA    nnmon    fnna  •      \\\a   (.■\rnr\    '\a    r\*-,-.-n.,^Xt.-,  .     \.'. !  ,1 

creation.  Though  it  was  the  defeat  of  our  arms,  and 
the  disgrace  of  our  policy,  I  almost  bless  the  convulsion 
in  which  he  had  his  origin:  if  the  heavens  thundered 
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and  the  earth  rocked,  yet  when  the  storm  passed,  how 
pure  was  the  climate  that  it  cleared ;  how  bright  in  the 
brow  of  the  firmament  was  the  planet  it  revealed  to  us  1 
In  the  production  of  Washington,  it  does  really  appear 
as  if  nature  was  endeavoring  to  improve  on  herself, 
and  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  world  were  but 
so  many  studies  preparatory  to  the  patriot  of  the  new. 

2.  Individual  instances  no  doubt  there  were ;  splen- 
did exemplifications  of  some  single  qualification : 
Caesar  was  merciful;  Scipio  was  continent;  Hannibal 
was  patient;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Washington 
to  blend  them  all  in  one,  and  like  the  lovely  master- 
piece of  the  Grecian  artist  to  exhibit  in  one  glow  of 
associated  beauty,  the  pride  of  every  model,  and  the 
perfection  of  every  master. 

3.  As  a  general,  he  marshalled  the  peasant  into  » 
veteran,  and  supplied  by  disciplltie  the  absence  of 
experience.  As  a  statesman,  he  enlarged  the  policy 
of  the  cabinet  into  the  most  comprehensive  system  oi 
general  advantage ;  and  such  was  the  wisdom  of  his 
views,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  counsels,  that  to  the 
soldier  and  the  statesman,  he  almost  added  the  char- 
acter of  the  sage. 

4.  A  conqueror,  he  was  untainted  with  the  crime 
of  blood;  a  revolutionist,  he  was  free  from  any  stain 
of  treason ;  for  aggression  commenced  the  contest,  and 
a  country  called  him  to  the  command ;  liberty  un- 
sheathed his  sword ;  necessity  stained,  victory  returned 
it.  If  he  had  paused  here,  history  might  doubt  what 
station  to  assign  him ;  whether  at  the  head  of  her  citi- 
zens or  her  soldiers,  her  heroes  or  her  patriots.  But 
the  last  glorious  act  crowned  his  career,  and  banished 
hesitation.  Who  like  Washington,  after  having  freed 
a  country,  resigned  her  crown,  and  retired  to  a  00** 
tage  rather  than  reign  in  a  capitol. 

5.  Immortal  man!  He  took  from  the  battle  its 
crime,  and  fi-om  the  conquest  its  chains;  he  left  the 
victorious  the  glory  of  his  self-denial,  and  turned  upon 
the  vanquished  only  the  retribution  of  his  mercy. 
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Happj  proud  America !  The  lightnings  of  heaven 
yielded  to  jour  philosophy !  The  temptations  of  earth 
could  not  seduje  your  patriotism! 

PuiLLIPg, 


-•••-♦- 


LESSON  XVL 

EDUCATION  PREVENTS  CRIME. 

NuMEa'ioALLY,  od.,  in  numbers,  aa  parts  of  a  thing  numerically  e» 

pressed.     From  L.  numerus,  number. 
En'nui,  71.,  dulness  of  spirit,  languor.     F. 
Fac'ulty,  n.,  the   power  of  performing  any  action,  natural,  vital,  or 

moral      F.  faculte  ;  L.  facultas,  from /acio,  to  make. 

t^mAA''"'"'  ""  '"*'"^*^  scheme;  theory.    From  L.  apeculor,  to  con- 

Absued',  a   inconsistent ^with  reason.     L.  absurdm,  from  ab,  and  mr- 
das,  (leaf,  msensible. 

'ts;'^:^:^^;:^::^  ■^'°»  ■  '■""  "*■  ""■"■ 

Foftoi^^Y,  «..  the  crime  of  counterfeiting;  affixing  a  false  name  to 
writmg,  to  the  prejudice  of  another  person. 

1.  Crimes,  we  fear,  must  increase  numerically  in 
every  nation  with  the  increase  of  population  and 
wealth ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  they 
increase  more  than  acts  of  virtue  and  beneficence,  and 
a  still  greater  to  suppose,  that  any  part  of  the  former 
increase  is  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  This 
on  the  contrary,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  a  great  counter' 
actmg  cause. 

2.  Vice,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  proceeds  from 
Ignorance;  and  the  only  sure  wav  to  reclaim  or  to 
secure  men  from  its  temptations,  is  to  instruct  them 
oe  to  the  consequences  ol  their  yielding.  The  great 
causes  of  crime  are,  the  want  of  means  to  prosecute 
lawful  industry  with  success;  the  want  of  habits  of 
reflection,  and  self  command  to  point  out  the  cons©- 
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quences  of  misconduct,  and  to  insure  effect  to  the 
conviction ;  aniJ  the  want  of  innocent  and  interesting 
occupations  to  dispel  the  ennui  of  idleness  and  in- 
significance. 

3.  Now,  education  strikes  directly  at  the  root  of  aU 
these  causes  of  evil :  and  to  say  that  a  man,  who  has 
been  qualified  by  instruction  for  almost  every  species 
of  honest  industry;  whose  faculties  and  powers  of 
reflection  have  been  cultivated  by  study ;  and  to 
whom  boundless  sources  of  interesting  speculation  and 
honorable  ambition  have  thus  been  laid  open,  is,  in 
consequence  of  these  very  things,  more  likely  to  com- 
mit crimes  than  one  in  opposite  circumstances,  is  ob- 
viously to  maintain,  not  an  erroneous,  but  an  absurd 
proposition,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  guilty  of  a  plain  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

4  It  is  very  true  that  education  will  not  absolutely 
eradicate  our  evil  propensities,  and  that  to  those  de- 
praved, individuals  whom  it  has  not  been  able  to  cor- 
"rect,  it  may  occasionally  afford  the  means  of  more 
deliberate  and  more  effective  guilt.  It  is  quite  true, 
for  example,  that  a  man  who  has  been  taught  to  write 
is  better  qualifiqd  to  commit  forgery  than  one  who 
has  not. 

5.  But  it  is  equally  true,  thg^t  a  man  who  can  speak 
is  better  fitted  to  commit  perjury  than  one  who  is 
dumb ;  and  that  one  who  has  been  cured  of  palsy,  is 
'  more  likely  to  engage  in  assaults  than  one  who  is  etill 
disabled  by  such  a  malady:  but  it  is  no  more  the 
natural  or  common  use  of  the  power  of  writing  to 
facilitate  forgery,  than  it  is  of  speech  or  manual  vigor 
to  forward  deceit  or  violence;  and  the  reasoning  is 
aot  less  absurd,  which  would,  on  such  grounds,  ar- 
raign the  expediency  of  teaching  all  men  to  write, 
tbar  that  by  which  it  should  be  concluded,  that  the 

wrkrlrl  wrkiilrl  Vkf»  i-nnr>Vi  Vinni'kipr  and  hfttter  if  t.hfi  hulk 

of  mankind  were  mute  ana  incapable  of  motion  1 
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LESSON  XVII 


1. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SURVIVING  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION. 

Bocn'tkocsly,  ad.,  liberally,  generously,  freely. 

Can'non,  n.,  a  large  military  engine  for  throwing  balls  and  otlirt 

instruments  of  deatli.     F.  canon,  probably  from  L.  canna,  a  tube. 
Mktkop'ous,  n.,  the  chief  city,  or  capital  of  a  country,  kingdom,  or 

state.     L.,  from  Q. 
Ju'bii.kb,  n.,  a  aeaaon  of  great  public  joy  and  festivity.    F.jubile ;  Lb 

jvbilum.  '      . 

1.  Venerable  men  !  you  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously 
lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behold  this 
joyous  day. 

2.  You  are  now  upon  the  heights  of  Bunker,  where 
vou  stood,  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your 
brothers,  and  your  neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in 
the  strife  for  your  country. 

3.  Behold,  how  altered  I  The  same  heavens  are 
indeed  over  your  heads ;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your 
feet;  but  all  else,  how  changed  1  You  hear  now  no 
roar  of  hostile  cannon ;  you  see  no  mixed  volumes 
of  smoke  and  flame,  rising  from  burning  Charleston. 

4.  The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dy- 
ing ;  the  impetuous  charge ;  the  steady  and  success- 
ful repulse;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault;  the 
summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance ; 
a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared,  in  an 
instant.,  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and 
death ;  all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you  witness 
them  no  more. 


5;  A-l)  is  Deace 
its  towers  and  roofs,  which  you  then  saw  filled  Vith 
wives  ar.  i  children  and  countrymen,  in  distress  and 
terror  and  looking,  with  unutterable  emotions,  for  the 
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issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you,  to-day,  with 
the  sight  of  its  whole  happy  population  come  out  to 
welcome  and  greet  you  with  a  universal  jubilee. 

6  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position, 
appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and 
seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of 
annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  ot 
distinction  and  defence. 

7  All  is  peace ;  and  God  has  granted  you  this 
sight  of  your  country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  m 
the  grave  for  ever. 

8.  He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake 
*th^,  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils;  and,  he,  has 
allowed  us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you 
here  and  IN  the* name  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, IN  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  COUNTRY,  IN  THE  NAME 
OF  LIBERTY,  TO  THANK  YOU  I 

9    Veterans  I  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well- 
foukt  field.     You  bring  with  you  marks  of  honor 
froin  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  from  Yorktown,  Cam- 
den,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga.     Veterans  of  halt  a 
century  I  when,  in  your  youthfu  day^,  you  put  every 
thing  at  hazard  in  your  country's  cause  good  as  that 
cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still  your  fondest 
hopes  did  not  stretch. onward  to  an  hour  like  this! 
At  a  period  to  which  you  could  not  reasonably  have 
expected  to  arrive ;  at  a  moment  of  national  prosper- 
ity  such  as  vou  could  never  have  for^een  you  are 
now  met  hei^e,  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  old  soldiers, 
and  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  an  universal  grati- 

tude.  11 

10  But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  hieav- 
inir  breasts  inform  me  that  even  this  is  not  an  unmixed 
iov  I  perceive  that  a  tumult  of  contending  feelings 
rushes  upon  you.  The  images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as 
the  persons  of  the  iiving,  xnrou^r  .u  yuu.  .»xv..c^... 
The  sc  ne  overwhelms  you,  and  i  turn  from  it.  May 
the  Fatiser  of  all  mercies 


years, 


and  bless  them!     Ami  ^vhen  you  shall  here 
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have  exchanged  jour  embraces;  when  you  shall  once 
more  have  press(;d  the  hands  which  have  so  often  been 
extended  to  give  succor  in  adversity,  or  grasped  in 
the  exultation  of  vietoiy ;  then  look  abroad  into  this 
lovely  land,  which  your  young  valor  defended,  and 
mark  the  happiness  with  Which  it  is  filled;  yea,  look 
abroad  into  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you 
have  contributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and  what  a 
praise  you  have  added  to  freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in 
the  sympathy  and  gratitude  which  beam  upon  your 
last  days  from  the  improved  condition  of  mankind. 

Webster. 
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LESSON  xvm. 


THE  RESISTANCE  OP  THE  COLONIES  ADVOCATED. 

Agorbs'ston,  «,,  th«  first  attack,  an  act  of  hostility. 
Irr£SOLd'tion,  It.,  want  of  decision  in  purpose.     F,  ir  and  resolution. 
Supine'lf,  ad,  oareieesly,  indolently,  arowwly.     From  L,  mpinum. 
Phan'tom,  «.,  an  apparition,  a  spectre.     F.  fatUdme,  corrupted  from 

L.  fantaama, 
Ikvin  oiblk,  a.,  not  to  be  conquered  or  subdued.    F,  invineibU  ;  L  in, 

and  vtnoo,  to  conquer. 


1,  Mr.  President, — The  gentlemen  who  are  op- 
posed to  our  resisting  with  arms  the  aggressions  of 
Great  Britain,  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak:,  unable  to 
cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary. 

2.  But,  sir,  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be 
the  next  week,  or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when 
we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guani 
shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ?     Shall  we  gatlier 

StiCf'ntyth  bv  irrpjanliif.irm  anrl  ir»qnfir»r»  9 


,    3.  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance 
by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  de- 


Iff! 
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lusive  phai^tom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have 
bound  us  hand  and  foot? 

4.  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper  use 
of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  has  placed  iu 
OUT  power.  Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the 
holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that 
which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which 
our  enemy  can  send  against  us. 

5.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone. 
There  is  a  just  God  who  j)resides  over  the  destinies 
of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  nip  friends  to  fight  our 
battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong 
alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave. 

6.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were 
base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire 
from  the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat,  but  in  submis- 
sion and  slavery!  Our  chains  are  forged!  Their 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston !  The  ■ 
war  is  inevitable ;  and  let  it  come  I  I  repeat  it,  sir, 
let  it  come ! 

7.  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gea- 
tiemen  may  cry  peace,  peace ;  but  there  is  no  peace. 
The  war  is  actually  begun!  The  next  gale,  that 
sweeps  from  the  north,  will  bring  to  our  ears  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms! 

8.  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field!  Why 
stand  we  here  idle  ?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ? 
What  would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so 
sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  it.  Heaven!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take:   but  as  for  me,  give  me 

LIBERTY,  OR  GIVE  ME  DEATH ! 

Patrick  Hbkbt, 
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LESSON  XIX. 


NATIONAL    GLORY. 

Tia'aiTOBT,  «.,  the  extent  or  compass  of  land  within  the  boundu,  nv 

belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state,  city,  or  other  body.     F. 

territoire  ;  L  and  S.  territorio  ;  L.  territorium. 
Ba'sis,  ».,  the  ground-work,  or  first  principle.     L.  and  G. 
Humil'iatino,  pp.,  humbling,  mortifying,  depressing,      v 
Oblit'bbatk,  v.  t.,  to  efface;  to  wear  out.    L  oblitero;  ob,  and  litem, 

letter. 
Inva'dbk,  «.,  one  who  enters  the  territory  of  another  with  a  view  to 

war,  conquest,  or  plunder.    From  L.  invado  ;  in,  and  vado,  to  ga 
Cav'il,  «.,  false  or  frivolous  objections 

1.  We  are  asked,  what  have  we  gained  by  the 
war?  I  have  shown  that  we  have  lost  nothing  in 
rights,  territory,  or  honor;  nothing  for  which  we 
ought  to  have  contended,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  or  according  to 
our  own.  Have  we  gainfed  nothing  by  the  war?  Let 
any  man  look  at  the  degraded  condition  of  this  coun- 
try before  the  war,  the  scorn  of  the  universe,  the  con- 
tempt of  ourselves,  and  tell  me  if  we  have  gained 
nothing  by  the  war  ? 

2.  What  is  our  present  situation  ?  Respectability 
and  character  abroad,  security  and  confidence  at  home. 
If  we  have  not  obtained,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the 
full  measure  of  retribution,  our  character  and  con- 
stitution are  placed  on  a  solid  basis  never  to  be 
shaken. 

3.  The  glory  acquired  by  our  gallant  tars,  by  our 
Jacksons  and  our  Browns  on  the  land,  is  that  nothing? 
True,  we  had  our  vicissitudes;  there  were  humilia- 
ting events  which  the  patriot  cannot  review  without 

be  balanced,  will  be  found  vastly  in  our  favor. 

4.  Is  there  a  man  who  would  obliterate  from  the 
proud  pages  of  our  history,  the  briUiant  achievementi 
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of  Jackson,  Brown,  and  Scott,  and  the  host  of  heroes 
on  land  and  sea,  whom  I  cannot  enumerate?  la 
there  a  man  who  could  not  desire  a  participation  in 
the  nationnl  -lory  acquired  by  the  war  ?  Yes,  na- 
twncd  gixn-ij  whioii,  however  the  expression  may  be 
cond.'iiiued  by  some,  must  be  cherished  by  every 
genuine  patriot.  ^        ^ 

5.  What  do  I  mean  by  national  glory?  Glory 
such  as  Hull  Jackson,  and  Perry  have  acquired 
And  are  gentlemen  h.  ■<  ..,.,;e  to  their  deeds,  to  the 
value  of  them  in  animating  the  country  in  the  hour 
of  peril  hereafter?  Did  the  battle  ol"  Thermopyl« 
preserve  G  reece  but  once  ?  ^^ 

irt..^^'l\^^\  Mi,ssissippi  continues  to  bear  the 
tributes  of  the  Iron  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies 
to  her  Delta  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  eighth  of 
January  shall  be  remembered,  and  the  glory  of  that 
day  shall  stimulate  future  patriote,  and  nerve  the 
arms  of  unborn  freemen  in  driving  the  presumptuous 
mvader  from  our  country's  soil. 

7.  Gentlemen  may  boast  of  their  insensibility  to 
feelmgs  insmred  by  the  contemplation  of  such  events. 
IJut  I  would  ask,  does  the  recollection  of  Bunker's 
hill,  Saratoga,  and  Yorktown  aflfbrd  them  no  pleasure? 
Jivery  act  of  noble  sacrifice  to  the  country,  every  in- 
stance of  patriotic  devotion  to  her  cause,  has  its  bene- 
ficial influence.  >  c- 

;\S  ^  !i^^^^"'^  character  is  the  sum  of  its  splendid 
deeds;  they  constitute  one  common  patrimony,  the 
nation  s  inheritance.  They  awe  foreign  powers,  they 
arouse  and  animate  our  own  i.eople.  I  love  true 
^lory.  It  IS  this  sentiment  which  ought  to  be  cher- 
shed;  and,  in  spite  of  cavils,  and  sneers,  and  attempta 
to  put  It  down,  It  will  finally  conduct  this  nation  to 
that  height  to  which  God  and  natui^  have  destined  it 
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LESSON  XX. 

THE   EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR. 
TAt'wTB.  «.,  eminent  nbilities  ;  superior  jr^nius     L  ialentum. 

country  and  discovers  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature  in 
the  depths  of  solitude,  and  in  the  darkness  of  novmj^^ 
2.  Education  searclies  everywhere  for  talents- 
sifting  among  the  gravel  for  the  gold,  hold  ng  up* 
every  nobble  to  the  light,  and  seeing  Whether  ft  be 

^Lf!l"%v^  ""*'"''"',  ^^  ^^^'^''  *^«  hand  of  ar  can 
give  it  brilliancy  and  price. 

education.     I  come  here  to  speak  upon  this  occasion  • 

Ss  ^°"'    ^''"*^'  '"'"'"  ^  ""^^^^  you'tteir 

oH^i.^'''^  '^'*  we  know  that  there  may  not  be,  amonj? 
klwl?^'^^^^  who  shall  enlarge  the"^  boundirieTo? 
knowledge;   who  shall  mcrease  the  power    of  his 

ISTlT  ^^  }l'  '"'"'^'^."^  ?  commerce ;  watch  ove? 
Its  safety  m  the  most  critical  times  by  his  vigilance  aii 
a  magistrate;  and  consult  ite  true  LppineS  by  hij 
integrity  and  his  ability  as  a  senator?  ^ 

5.  On  all  other  things  there  is  a  sign,  or  a  mark  • 
we  knowtheni  immediately,  or  we  can  find  them  out- 
but  man,  we  do  not  know;  /or  one  man  differs  from 
p  lother  man,  as  heaven  differs  from  earth;  and  the 
excellence  that  is  in  him,  education  seeks  for  with 
vigilance,  and  preserves  with  care,  We  might  make 
a  brilliant  list  of  our  great  English  characters  who 
Have  been  born  m  cottages.  Mav  it.  ever  inor-^--  • 
there  nan  Ha  n^  surer  sign  th-*  ~-   -  ;"-^i--a^, 


trappy  people. 


wo  are  a  Trise  and  a 
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LESSON  XXI. 

OHARACTE«  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Peod'iot,  n,,  any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  couree  of  nature.  L.  ffC 
(iiqiutf ,  frorr\  pro(nc;n.  -^      r 

Magnif'ioenok,  «.,  grandeur  of  apueara.ice      L.  magrin^tia. 

An'nals,  n.,  a  species  of  history  digested  lu  order  of  time.  1*  tf» 
nalei^,  annalia,  from  annw,  n  year. 

Qrite'rion,  n.,  a  standard  of  judging;  (pi  CRrrmu.)    O. 

S^rBSiD'iABY,  a.,  aiding;  assistant:  furnishing  help.    F.  inbstdiar* , 

L.  tubsidiariui.  ,,.  ,.  ,,  f„^:i« 

Dr'NASTY,  n.,  a  race  or  succession  of  kings  of  the  same  line  or  family, 

who  irovern  a  particular  country.     G.  ,     ,      ,     n       j 

Ih'AOKM,  n..  the  mark  or  badge  of  royalty  worn  on  the  head     G.  and 

Pan'tomime,  n.,  a  scene  or  repres(!ntation  in  dunib  show.     L.  pantomi- 

mus ;  and  also  G.  ,  .  n.  ^  i:^« 

Ubiq'uity,  n.,  existence  in  all  places  or  ererywhere  at  the  same  tim& 

L.  ubiqiie,  everywhera  -    ...  j     a 

Romance',  n.,  a  tale  of  extraordinary  adventures,  fictitious  and  often 
extravagant.     V.  romans ;  I.  romanza. 

Subal'teen,  n.,  a  subordinate  officer  in  an  army  or  military  body. 

Ad'amant,  «.,  a  stone  imagined  by  some  to  be  of  impenetrable  hard- 
ness.    G.  and  L.  adainaa ;  a  word  of  Celtic  origin. 

Lbvee',  n.,  the  concourse  of  persons  who  visit  a  prince  or  great  per 
sonage  in  the  morning.     F.,  from  lever,  to  rise  ;  L.  Uvo. 

Dm'pot,  n.,  an  absolute  ruler;  in  a  general  sense,  a  tyrant.     U.  i. 

despoto ;  F.  despote.  .        ,  .     „    •  i  ^ 

Ilf'RiDKL.  n.,  one  who  disbelieves  the  inspiration  of  the  Scnptures,  and 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.    F.  and  L. 

1.  He  is  fallen !  We  may  now  pause  before  that 
gplendid  prodigy,  which  towered  among  us  like  some 
ancient  ruin  whose  frown  terrified  the  glance  its  mag- 
nificence attracted.  Grand,  gloomy,  and  pecuhar,  he 
Bat  upon  the  throne  a  sceptred  hermit,  wrapt  in  the 
Bolitude  of  his  own  originality.  A  mind,  bold,  inde- 
pendent, and  decisive;  a  will,  despotic  in  its  dictates; 
an  energy  that  distanced  expedition,  and  a  conscience 
pliable  to  every  touch  of  interest  marked  the  outline 
<rf  this  extraordinary  character;  the  most  extraordi- 

nary,  pernaps,  luiii  iu  i-^c  aimciio  wi  i-^^..-  .r ,  -•  — 

loae,  or  reigned,  or  fell.  Flung  into  life,  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  that  quickened  every  energy  of  a  people 
nho  acknowledge  no  superior,  he  commenced  hig 
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cmirae,  a  stranger  by  birth,  and  a  scholar  by  charity. 
With  no  friend  but  his  sword,  and  no  fortune  but  hii 
talents,  he  rushed  in  the  list  where  rank,  and  wealtk 
and  genius  had  arrayed  themselves,  and  competition 
fled  from  him  as  from  the  glance  of  destiny. 

2.  He  knew  no  motive  but  interest;  acknowledged 
no  criterion  but  success ;  he  worshipped  no  God  but 
ambition,  and  with  an  eastern  devotion  he  knelt  at 
the  shrine  of  his  idolatry.     Subsidiary  to  this,  there 
was  no  creed  that  he  did  not  profess,  there  was  no 
opinion  that  he  did  not  promulgate :  in  the  hope  of  a 
dynasty,  he  upheld  the  crescent;  for  the  sake  of  a 
divorce,  he  bowed  before  the  cross;  the  orphan  of  St. 
liouis,  he  became  the  adopted  child  of  the  republic- 
and  with  a  parricidal  ingratitude,  on  the  ruins  both  of 
the  throne  and  tribune,  he  reared  the  throne  of  his 
despotism.     A  professed  catholic,  he  imprisoned  the 
pope;    a    pretended    patriot,    he    impoverished    the 
country;  and,  in  the  name  of  Brutus,  he  grasped  with- 
out remorse,  and  wore  without  shame,  the  diadem  of 
the  Caesars  I 

3.  Through  this  pantomime  of  policy,  fortune  play- 
ed the  clown  to  his  caprices.     At  his  touch,  crowns 
crumbled,   beggars    reigned,   systems    vanished,   the 
wildest  theories  took  the  color  of  his  whim,  and  all  that 
was  venerable,  and  all  that  was  novel,  changed  places 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  drama.     Even  apparent  defeat 
^umed  the  appearance  of  victory;  his  flight  from 
Egypt  confirmed  his  destiny;  ruin  itself  only  elevated 
him  to  empire.  •  But  if  his  fortune  was  great,   his 
genius  was  transcendent;  decision  flashed  upon  his 
councils ;  and  it  was  the  same  to  decide  and  to  perform 
To  inferior  intellects  his  combinations  appeared  perfect- 
ly impossible,  his  plans  perfectly  impracticable ;  but, 
m  his  hands,  simplicity  marked  their  development,  and 
success  vindicated  their  adoption.   His  person  partook 
the  character  of  his  mind ;  if  the  me  never  yielded  in 
the  cabinet,  the  other  never  bent  in  the  field.     Nature 
had  no  obstacle  that  he  did  not  surmount ;  space  no 
•DDoaition  he  did  not  spurn ;  and  whether  amid  Alpin« 
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rooks,  Arabian  sands,  or  Polar  snows,  he  seemed  proof 
against  peril,  and  empowered  with  ubiquity. 

4.  The  whole  continent  trembled  at  beholding  the 
audacity  of  his  designs,  and  the  miracle  of  their  exe- 
cution. Skeptioism  Dowed  to  the  prodigies  of  his  per- 
formance; romance  assumed  thp  air  of  history,  nor 
was  their  aught  too  incredible  for  belief,  or  too  fanciful 
lor  expectation,  when  the  world  saw  a  subaltern  of 
Corsica  waving  his  imperial  flag  over  her  most  ancient 
capitals.  All  the  visions  of  antiquity  became  common- 
places in  his  contemplation :  kings  were  his  people ; 
nations  were  his  outposts ;  and  he  disposed  of  courts, 
and  crowns,  and  camps,  and  churches,  and  cabinets,  as 
if  they  were  titular  dignitaries  of  the  chess-board.  Amid 
all  these  changes  he  stood  immutable  as  adamant. 

5.  It  mattered  little  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the 
drawing-room ;  with  the  mob  or  the  levee ;  wearing 
the  jacobin  bonnet  or  the  iron  crown;  banishing  a 
Braganza,  or  espousing  a  Hapsburg;  dictating  peace  on 
a  raft  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  contemplating  defeat  at  the 
gallows  of  Leipsig;  he  was  still  the  same  military  despot. 

6.  In  this  wonderful  combination,  his  affectations  of 
literature  must  not  be  omitted.  The  jailer  of  the  press, 
he  affected  the  patronage  of  letters ;  the  proscriber  of 
books,  he  encouraged  philosophy ;  the  persecutor  of 
authors  and  the  murderer  of  printers,  he  yet  pretended 
to  the  protection  of  learning;  the  assassin  of  Palm, 
the  silencer  of  de  Stael,  and  the  denouncer  of  Kotzebue, 
he  was  the  friend  of  David,  the  benefactor  of  De  Lille,  and 
sent  his  academic  prize  to  the  philosopher  of  England. 

7.  Such  a  medley  of  contradictions,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  an  individual  consistency,  were  never  united 
in  the  same  character.  A  royalist,  a  republican,  and 
an  emperor;  a  Mohammedan,  a  catholic,  and  a  patron 
of  the  synagogue;   a  subaltern  and  a  sovereign;   a 


vs.  sxx  t;'_px      tsxAvt      i.v      V  y  i.  tsri-ab  &      wr    'w'ui  i.  itjuttirii.    itiiv*    w  ^      •  ■  -  *»'-»'-*  ^      -.--^ 

was,  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  the  same  stern,  im- 
patient, inflexible  original ;  the  same  mysterious,  in- 
comprehensible self;  the  man  without  a  model,  and 
without  a  shadow.  Philupb. 
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LESSON  XXII. 

NIAGARA    FALLS. 

'*?:^'"*"-T^  "•'  ^»"«»°»  o'"  extending  in  a  right  Uda  h-om  anv 
given  point,  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  ' 

andX'  ?r";m  a""*  ^^^^  °^  ""**''  '''^""  "^  P'^^'P'""'    ^  =*''"''"*«' 

Aupmr*^;?.^'^''  ^°*^  "'^'^P  '■°'? '  ^"y  precipice.     L.  e/ii,M«,  al«o  AS. 
Amphithk^atek.  n.,  a  range  of  rocks  or  wall,  forming  a  ;emicircle. 

Chasm,  n.,  a  cleft ;  a  fissure ;  a  gap.     G.  and  L.  chasma.    From  G. 
♦S  r*  t  '"^•^f"^  "Ji  tlie  ocean  fro.n  the  general  line  of  the  shore  into 
the  land.     F.  gol/e.    I.  S.  and  Port,  ffol/o. 

immid^i  ^'  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^°'™  "^  ^  pyramid.     F.  pyramidaU ;  L 

IebaWe,  v.l,  to  emit  rays ;  to  shine ;  to  illuminate.    L.  irraJlo  ■  in. 

and  radto,  to  shine.  •  ^ 

PEETURBK3',  a.,  disturbed  ;  agitated  ;  restless. 
Comminu'tion,  n.,  the  act   of  reducing  to  small  particles.     From  L. 

eommtnua;  con,  and  minuo,  to  lessen. 
SpiEAt,  a.,  winding  upwards  like  a  screw.    F.  spiral,  from  Ix  jpiVo, 

Fos'siL,  a.,  dug  from  the  earth.     F,  fossile;  L.  /bm7t». 

OaoAN  ic,  a.,  organic  rernains,  are  the  remains  of  animals  or  vege- 

tables  petrified  or  embedded  in  stone.     L.  organicus 
IM  PETus,  n.,  the  force  with  which  any  body  is  driven  or  impelled    L 
Goth  IC,  a.  bplongmg  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  with  high 

and  pomted  arches,  clustered  columns,  Ac.  ® 

CoLos's/T.,  a.,  very  large ;  huge  ;  gigantic. 
Rkful  GENT,  a    casting  a  bright  light ;  shining;  splendid.     From  L. 

re/u/gens,  refulges.  or  «* «. 

^s"aSm-a"*'  *'*""°"'   ^^**  ^'""''     ^'  ''''^'"^^ '  ^-  <*rtiglieriai 
Volcan'io,  a.,  produced  by  a  volcano.     (From  volcano.) 
UKR  ALD,  n.,  a  forerunner;  a  precursor;  a  harbinger.    F.  hirauii 
a.  neraldo  ;  L  araido.  * 

1.  The  form  of  the  Niagara  Falls  is  that  of  an 
irregular  semicircle,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
sxtent.  This  is  divided  intoli^wo  distinct  cascades  by 
the  intervention  of  Goat  Island,  thr  extremity  of 
which  IS  perpendicular,  and  in  a  line  with  the  nriv 
ci])ice,  over  which  the  water  is  projected.  The  cata- 
ract on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river,  is  called  the  Horse 
shoe,  or  Great  Fall,  from  its  peculiar  form ;  and  that 
next  the  United  States,  the  American  Fall. 
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2.  The  Table  Rock,  from  which  the  Falls  of  the 
Niagara  may  be  contemplated  in  all  their  grandeur, 
lies  on  an  exact  level  witli  the  edge  of  the  cataract  on 
the  Canada  side,  and,  indeed,  forms  a  part  of  the  pre- 
cipice, over  which  the  water  rushes.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  projecting  beyond 
the  cliffs  that  support  it,  like  the  leaf  of  a  table.  To 
gain  'his  position,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a  steep 
bank,  Mid  to  follow  a  path  that  winds  among  shrub- 
bery and  trees,  which  entirely  conceal  from  the  eye 
the  scene  that  awaits  him  who  traverses  it. 

3.  When  near  the  termination  of  this  road,  a  ^ew 
steps  carried  me  beyond  all  these  obstructions,  and  a 
magnificent  amphitheatre  of  cataracts  burst  upon  my 
view  with  appalling  suddenness  and  majesty.  How- 
ever, in  a  moment,  the  scene  was  concealed  from  my 
eyes  by  a  dense  cloud  of  spray,  which  involved  me 
so  completely,  that  I  did  not  dare  to  extricate  myself 

4.  A  mingled  and  thunder-like  rushing  filled  my 
ears.  I  could  see  nothing,  except  when  the  wind 
made  a  chasm  in  the  spray,  and  then  tremendous 
cataracts  seemed  to  encompass  me  on  every  side ; 
while,  below,  a  raging  and  foaming  gulfj  of  undisr 
coverable  extent,  lashed  the  rocks  with  its  hissing 
waves,  and  sv/allowed,  under  a  horrible  obscurity,  the 
ainoking  floods  that  were  precipitated  into  its  bosom. 

5.  At  first,  the  sky  was  obscured  by  clouds,  but, 
after  a  few  mmutes,  the  sun  burst  forth,  and  xSe 
breeze,  subsiding  at  the  same  time,  permitted  the  spray 
to  ascend  perpendicularly.  A  host  of  pyramidal 
clouds  rose  majestically,  one  after  another,  from  the 
abyss  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fall ;  and  each,  when  it 
had  ascended  a  little  above  the  edge  of  the  cataract, 
displayed  a  beautiful  rainbow,  which,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, wan  gradually  transferred  into  the  bosom  of 
the  f.loud  that  imniedia.telv  succeeded. 

8.  The  spray  of  the  Great  Fall  had  extended  itself 
through  a  wide  space  directly  over  me,  and,  receiving 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  exhibited  a  luminous 
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and  magnificent  rainbow,  which  continued  to  overarch 
.nd  irradiate  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  while  iT 
thusia^tically  contemplated  the  indescribable  scene 
u-  '-^"y. person  who  has  nerve  enough,  mav  nlunire 
his  hand  into  the  water  of  the  Great  FalUfteM^I^ 
orojec  ed  over  the  precipice,  merely  by  iVinKd  own 

and  Til-'  '^"^A^/o-'d  *e  edge  o^f  th^  /abTe  Bock! 
and  stretching  out  his  arm  to  its  utmost  extent     The 

would  not  wish  to  repeat;  for,  even  to  this  diy,  I  feel 
.shuddering  and  recoiling  sensation  when  I  re^ollS 
having  been  in  the  posture  above  described 

part  ^X^Uf^T-'  ""^^"^  ''°'"P°^  '-•>«  "iddle 
part  ot  the  (ireat  Fall,  la  so  immense,  that  it  descends 

nearly  two  thirds  of  the  space  without  beinrruffled 

or  broken;  and  the  solemn  calmness,  with  whTch  U 

trasted  with  the  perturbed  appearance  it  assumes  after 
having  reached  the  gulf  below.  But  the  water  tl 
ward  each  side  of  the  Fall,  is  shattered  the  moment 
.t  drops  over  the  r«ik,  and  loses  as  it  desends,Tn  a 
great  measure  the  character  of  a  fluid,  being  diVided 
mto  pyramidal-shaped  fragments,  the  bases  of  which 
are  turned  upward.  °" 

^L'^}^  ""'■'^  "V^"  8"lf,  below  the  cataract,  pre- 
Knts  a  very  singular  aspect;    seeming,  as  it  V?re 
filled  with  an  immen.,e  quantity  of  hoar  frost\JhiS 
«  agitated  by  small  and  rapid  undulatfon.     The  par 
tides  of  water  are  da>«lingly  white,  and  do  not^a^ 
parenly  unite  together,  as  might  be  supposed    but 

mmution,  and  to  repel  each  other  with  a  thrilling  and 
shivering  motion,  which  cannot  easily  be  descS 

10.  Th«  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fall  oresenta 
many  more  difficulties  than  that  whinh  ulL^r?* 
Table  i4ock.  Alter  leaving  the  Talle'liii^r  the 
traveller  must  proceed  down  the  river  n«arT  hatf  a 

bank,  in  which  there  is  a  spiral  staircase  inclosed  in  a 
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wooden  building.  By  descending  the  stair,  which  vi 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  he  will 
find  himself  under  the  precipice,  on  the  top  of  which 
he  formerly  walked.  A  high  but  sloping  bank  ex- 
tends from  its  base  to  the  edge  of  thu  river ;  and,  on 
the  summit  of  this,  there  is  a  narrow  slippery  path, 
covered  with  angular  fragments  of  rock,  which  leadfl 
to  the  Great  Fall. 

U.  The  impending  cliffs,  hung  with  a  profusion  of 
trees  and  brushwood,  overarch  this  road,  and  seem  to 
vibrate  with  the  thunders  of  the  cataract.  In  some 
places,  they  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
feet,  and  display,  upon  their  surfaces,  fossil  shells,  and 
the  organic  remains  of  a  former  world ;  thus  sublimelv 
leading  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  convulsions  which 
nature  has  undergone  since  the  creation. 

12.  As  the  traveller  advances,  he  is  frightfully 
stunned  by  the  appalling  noise ;  clouds  of  spray  some- 
times envelop  him,  and  suddenly  check  his  faltermg 
steus;  rattlesnakes  start  from  the  cavities  of  the 
rocKs ;  and  the  scream  of  eagles,  soaring  among  the 
whirlwinds  of  eddying  vapor,  which  obscure  the  gulf 
of  the  cataract,  at  intervals  announce  that  the  raging 
waters  have  hurled  some  bewildered  animal  over  the 
precipice.  After  scrambling  among  piles  of  huge 
rocks  that  obscure  his  way,  the  traveller  gams  the 
bottom  of  the  Fall,  where  the  soul  can  be  susceptible 
only  of  one  emotion,  that  of  uncontrollable  terror. 

13.  It  was  not  until  I  had,  by  frequent  excursions 
to  the  Falls,  in  some  measure  familiarized  my  mind 
with  their  sublimities,  that  I  ventured  to  explore  the 
recesses  of  the  Great  Cataract.  The  precipice  over 
which  it  rolls,  is  very  much  arched  underneath,  while 
the  impetus  which  the  water  receives  in  its  descent, 
nroiecti?  it  far  bevond  the  cliff,  and  thus  an  immense 
Gothic  arch  is  formed  by  the  rock  and  the  torrent. 
Twice  I  entered  this  cavern,  and  twice  I  was  obliged 
to  retrace  my  steps,  lest  I  should  be  suffocated  by  the 
blast  of  ^he  ^ense  spray  that  whirled  around  me;  how- 
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•ver,  the  third  time,  I  succeeded  in  advancing  about 
twenty-five  yards. 

14.  Here  darkness  began  to  encircle  me.  On  one 
side,  the  black  cliflf  stretched  itself  into  a  gigantic  arch 
far  above  my  head,  and  on  the  other,  the  dense  arid 
hissing  torrent  formed  an  impenetrable  sheet  of  foam, 
with  which  I  was  drenched  in  a  moment.  The  rocks 
were  so  shppery,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my  feet,  or 
hold  securely  by  them ;  while  the  horrid  din  made  me 
think  the  precipices  above  were  tumbling  down  in 
colossal  fragments  upon  my  head. 

16.  A  little  way  below  the  Great  Fall,  the  river  is, 
ccmparatively  speaking,  so  tranquil,  that  a  ferry-boat 
phes  between  the  Canadian  and  American  shores,  for 
the  con-  pnience  of  travellers.  When  I  first  crossed, 
the  heaving  flood  tossed  about  the  skiff  with  a  violence 
that  seerned  verv  alarming;  but,  as  soon  as  we  gained 
the  middle  ot  the  river,  my  attention  was  altoo-ether 
engaged  by  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene 
beiore  me. 

16.  I  was  now  in  the  area  of  a  semicircle  of  cataracts, 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  extent,  and  floated 
en  the  surface  of  a  gulf,  raging,  fathomless,  and  inter- 
minable.  Majestic  cliffs,  splendid  rai..bows,  lofty  trees, 
and  columns  of  spray,  where  the  gorgeous  decoration! 
oUhis  theatre  of  wonders  ;  while  a  dazzling  sun  shed 
retulgent  glories  upon  every  part  of  t^ -5  scene. 

17.  Surrounded  with  clouds  of  vapOr,  and  stunned 
mto  a  state  of  confusion  and  terror  by  the  hideous 
"^"^TaI  H""^^"^  upward  w  the  height  of  one  hundred 
ana  htty  teet,  and  saw  vast  floods,  dense,  awful  and 
8tunendous,  yehementlv  bursting  over  the  precipice 
and  rolling  do-.^n  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opcii..a  to  poo     .uother  delug     ipon  the  earth. 

IS.^  Loud  sounds  reser  bling  uischarges  of  artillery 
or  V  Gicanic  explosions,  were  now  distinguishable  amid 
the  watery  tumult,  and  added  terrors  to  the  abyss  from 
which  they  issued.  The  sun,  looking  majestically 
through  the  ascending  spray,  was  encircled  by  a  radiant 
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halo,  while  fragrnen  s  of  rainbows  floated  on  every  side, 
and  momentarily  vanished,  only  to  give  place  to  a  buo* 
cession  of  others  more  brilliant. 

19o  Looking  backwards,  I  saw  the  Niagara  river, 
again  becoming  calm  and  tranquil,  rolling  magnifi- 
cently between  the  towering  clifts,  that  rose  on  either 
side.  A  gentle  breeze  ruffled  the  waters,  and  beautiful 
birds  fluttered  around,  as  if  to  welcome  its  egress  from 
those  clouds,  and  thunders,  and  rainbows,  which  were 
the  heralds  of  its  precipitation  into  the  abyss  of  the 
cataract. 

HOWISON. 
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LESSON  xxm. 

CHARACTER  OP  THE   IRISH  PEASANTEV. 

Drfahed',  pt,  slandered;    dishonored   by  evil  reports.     From   P. 

diffamer  ;  L.  diffamo,  to  defame. 
Replete',  a.,  completely  filled  ;  full.     L.  repletm;  re,  and  pleo,  to  filL 
Mbbito'rious,  a.,  deserving  of  reward  or  of  notice.    L  tneritorio-;  F. 

meritoire. 
Vil'ifi'ing,  pp.,  debasing;  defaming. 
Pbas'antst,  n.,  the  body  of  country  people.    From  F.  paysan,  a 

peasant. 
Repug'nant,    a.,  opposite ;    contrary ;    inconsistent     F.,  from  L.  t*- 

pugnails. 
Bto'io,  a.,  manifesting  indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain.    G. 
Id'iom,  n.,  a  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  language  or  people. 

F.  idiome  ;  L.  idioma. 
Instinc'tive,  a.,  prompted  by  instinct;  spontaneous. 
Hosfital'itv,  v.,  the  art  or  practice  of  receiving  and  entertaining 

strangers  without  reward,  or  with  kind  and  generous  liberality. 

F.  hospitalite;  h.  hospiialitas. 
Hkr'oism    n.,  the  qualities  of  a  hero ;  bravery ;  courage,    F.  I^ 

ro'isjne. 
Im'nate,  a.,  inborn;  native;  n«utral.     L.  innatiit,  from  innaseor;  iis, 

and  nascor,  to  bo  bora. 
Tbao'table,  a.,  that  may  be  easily  led ;  docile.    L.  tractabilia,  from 

tracto,  to  handle. 
Peiva'tion.  f .,  absence  of  what  ia  necesfary  for  confort 

1.  The  Irish  people  haa^  been  as  little  known^  as 
they  have  been  grossly  detamed,  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

2.  Tho  lengths  to  which  English  writers  have  pro- 
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oeeded  in  pursuit  of  this  object  would  surpasa  all  belieij 
were  not  the  facts  proved  b^  histories  written  under 
the  immediate  eye  and  sanction  of  Irish  governments, 
histories  replete  with  falsehood,  which,  combined  with 
the  still  more  mischievous  misrepresentations  of  mod- 
ern writers,  form  all  together  a  mass  of  the  most  cruel 
calumnies  that  ever  weighed  down  the  character  of  a 
meritorious  people. 

3.  This  system,  however,  was  not  without  its  mean- 
ing. From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  policy  of  En- 
gland has  been  to  keep  Ireland  in  a  state  of  internal 
division:  perfect  unanimity  among  her  inhabitants 
has  been  considered  as  Ukely  to  give  her  a  population 
and  a  power  incompatible  with  subjection ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  natives  of  Ireland,  who,  impressed 
with  that  erroneous  idea,  zealously  plunge  into  the 
same  doctrine,  as  if  they  would  best  proved  their 
loyalty  to  the  king  by  vilifying  their  country. 

4.  The  Irish  peasantry,  who  necessarily  composed 
the  great  body  of  the  population,  combined  in  their 
diaracter  many  of  those  singular  and  repugnant  quali- 
ties which  peculiarly  designate  the  people  of  different 
nations;  and  this  remarkable  contrariety  of  charac' 
teristic  traits  pervaded  almost  the  whole  current  of  their 
natural  dispositions.  Laborious,  domestic^  accustomed 
to  wants  in  the  midst  of  plentj'-,  they  submit  to  hard- 
ships without  repining,  and  bear  the  severest  priva- 
tions with  stoic  fortitude.  The  sharpest  wit,  and  the 
shrewdest  subtilty,  which  abound  in  the  character  of 
the  Irish  peasant,  generally  lie  concealed  under  the 
semblance  of  dulnoss,  or  the  appearance  of  simplicity ; 
and  his  laDguage,  replete  with  the  keenest  humor, 
possesses  an  idiom  of  equivocation,  which  never  fails 
successfully  to  evade  a  direct  answer  to  an  unwelcome 
question. 

6.  Incniisitive}  artful;  and  Denetratino-.  the  Trinh 
peasant  learns  mankind  without  extensive^intercourse, 
and  has  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  world,  without 
mingling  in  its  societies;   and  never,  in  any  other 
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instance,  did  there  exist  a  people  who  could  display 
80  much  address  and  so  much  talent  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  as  the  Irish  peasantry. 

6.  The  Irish  peasant  has,  at  all  periods,  been  pecu- 
liai'ly  distinguished  for  unbounded  but  indiscriminate 
hospitality,  which,  though  naturally  devoted  to  the 
necessities  of  a  friend,  is  never  denied  by  him  even  to 
tbe  distresses  of  an  enemy.*  To  be  in  want  or  misery, 
is  the  best  recommendation  to  his  disinterested  pro- 
tection ;  his  food,  his  bed,  his  raiment  are  equally  the 
stranger's  and  his  own ;  and  the  deeper  the  distress, 
the  more  welcome  is- the  sufferer  to  the  peasant's  cot. 

7.  His  attachments  to  his  kindred  are  of  the  strong- 
est nature.  The  social  duties  are  intimately  blended 
with  the  natural  disposition  of  an  Irish  peasant; 
though  covered  with  rags,  oppressed  with  poverty,  and 
perhaps  with  hunger,  the  finest  specimens  of  gener- 
osity and  heroism  are  to  be  found  in  his  unequalled 
oiiaracter. 

8.  An  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  place  of  their 
nativity  is  another  striking  trait  of  the  Irish  character, 
which  neithe*  time  nor  absence,  prosperity  nor  adver- 
sity, can  obliterate  or  diminish.  Wherever  an  Irish 
peasant  was  born,  there  he  wishes  to  die ;  and,  how- 
ever successful  in  acquiring  wealth  or  rank  in  distant 
places,  he  returns  with  fond  affection  to  renew  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  youth 
and  his  obscurity. 

9.  An  innate  spirit  of  insubordination  to  the  laws 
has  been  strongly  charged  upon  the  Irish  peasantry  : 
but  a  people  to  whom  the  punishment  of  crimes  appears 
rather  as  a  sacrifice  to  revenge  than  a  measure  of  pre- 
vention, can  never  have  the  same  deference  to  the  law, 
as  those  who  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  justice, 

*  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  English  and  Irish  people  form 
their  judgment  of  strangers  very  differently  ; — an  Englishman  suspects 
a  stranger  to  be  a  rogue,  till  he  finds  that  he  is  an  honest  man ;  the 
Irbhman  conceives  every  person  to  be  an  honest  man,  till  he  finds  him 
<Axt  to  be  a  rogue ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  very  atriking  diifereona 
tD  their  conduct  and  hospitality  to  strangers. 
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and  taught  to  recognize  its  equality.  It  has,  however, 
been  Uniformly  admitted  by  every  impartial  writer  otl 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  that  a  spirit  of  strict  justice  has 
ever  characterized  the  Irish  peasant  *  Convince  him, 
by  plain  and  impartial  reasoning,  that  he  is  wronff^ 
and  he  withdraws  from  the  judgment-seat,  if  not  with 
cheerfulness,  at  least  with  submission :  but,  to  make 
him  respect  the  laws,  he  must  be  satisfied' that  they  are 
impartial ;  and,  with  that  conviction  on  his  mind  the 
Irish  peasant  is  as  perfectly  tractable,  aa  the  native  of 
any  other  country  m  the  world. 

10.  An  attachment  to,  and  a  respect  for  females  is 
another  characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasant.  The  wife 
partakes  of  all  her  husband's  vicissitudes ;  she  shares 
his  labor  and  his  miseries,  with  constancy  and  with 
attection.  At  all  th'^  sports  and  meetings  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  the  women  are  always  of  the  company : 
they  have  a  great  influence :  and,  in  his  smoky  cotta4 
the  Irish  peasant,  surrounded  by  his  family,  seems  td 
torget  all  his  privations.  The  natural  cheerfulness  of 
his  disposition  banishes  reflection :  and  he  experiences 
a  simple  happiness,  which  even  the  highest  ranks  of 
society  might  justly  enyy. 

Sir  J.  Barbington. 
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LESSON  XXIV. 

THE  FOUNDER  OF   .lARYLAND. 

OoMTno'vKHsy,  n.,  dispute,  debate,  commonly  ia  writing.     From  L 

eontrovcrto. 
acoL'uMENT,  n.,  profit,  advantage.      L.  eonolumentftm. 
Convkr'sion,  n.,  change  from  one  religion  to  another.     L.  convernio 
Pmvy  ,  a,,  admitted  to  secrete  of  stflte.     F.  p-ive ,  L.  privui. 


*  Sir  John  Davis,  attornej'-general  of  Ireland,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Rrst,  was  employed  by  the  king  to  establish  the  Englieh 
taws  throughout  Ireland,  and  who  made  himself  perfectly  acquaiWted 
with  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  admits  that  "there  were  n3 
people  under  heaven,  woo  loved  equal  and  impartial  justice  better 
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l^nK'AOE, » .,  the  rank  or  dignity  of  a  peer  or  nobleman.    Prom  F, 
ENTOu'siAe  i,  n,,  elevation  of  fancy,  exaltation  of  ideas.    G.  enthma*' 

Extol",  v.,  to  praise ;  to  magnifv ;  to  land  ;  to  celebrate.    L.  extoU», 

Statute',  n.,  a  law  ;  an  edict  of  the  legislature.     L.  statutum. 

C«ar'tkr,  n.,  a  writing  bestowing  privileges  or  righU.     L.  charta. 

Pa'i'ibt,  tt  a  name  ^ven  to  one  who  uoknowledges  the  spiritual  B» 
premacy  of  the  Pope.  F.  papute  ;  L.  papiata,  from  papa,  pope,  or 
fattier.  ^ 

1.  It  was  the  peculiar  fortune  of  the  United  States 
that  they  were  severally  colonized  by  men,  in  origin, 
rehgious  faith,  and  purposes,  as  various  as  the  chines 
which  are  included  within  their  limits.  Before  Vir- 
ginia could  complete  a  settlement,  and  confirm  its  claims 
t-o  jurisdiction  over  the  country  north  of  the  Potomac,  a 
new  government  was  erected,  on  a  foundation  as  ex- 
traordinary as  its  results  were  benevolent. 

2.  Sir  George  Calvert  had  early  become  interested 
in  colonial  establishments  in  America.  A  native  of 
Yorkshire,  educated  at  Oxford,  with  a  mind  enlarged 
by  extensive  travel,  on  his  entrance  into  life  befriended 
by  Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  advanced  to  the  honors  of  knight- 
hood, and  at  length  employed  as  one  of  the  two  secre- 
taries of  state,  he  not  only  secured  the  consider.ation 
of  his  patron  and  sovereign,  but  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world ;  ana  his  capacity  for  business,  his  industry, 
and  his  fidelity  are  acknowledged  by  all  historians. 

3.  In  an  age  when  religious  controversy  still  con- 
tinued to  be  active,  and  when  the  increasing  divisions 
among  Protestants  were  spreading  a  general  alarm,  his 
mind  sought  relief  from  controversy  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church;  and  preferring  the 
avowal  of  his  opinions  to  the  emoluments  of  office,  he 
resigned  his  place  and  openly  professed  his  conversion. 
King  James  was  never  bitter  against  the  Catholics, 

retained  his  place  in  the  privy  council,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Baltimore. 
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4.  He  had,  from  early  life,  shared  in  the  general  en« 
thusiasm  of  England  in  favor  of  American  phxnUUiona ; 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  great  company  for  Vir- 
gmia;  and,  while  secretary  of  state,  he  had  obtained  a 
apecial  patent  for  the  southern  promontory  of  New- 
foundland, and  he  looked  to  Virginia,  of  which  the 
climate,  the  fertility,  and  the  advantages  were  so  much 
extolled.  Yet,  as  a  papist,  he  could  hardly  expect  a 
hospitable  welcome  in  a  colony  from  which  the  care- 
ful exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  had  been  originally 
avowed  as  a  special  object,  and  where  the  statutes  of 
the  provincial  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign,  aimed  at  a  perpetual  relisious  uni- 
formity. 

5.  But  the  countrv  beyond  the  Potomac  seemed  to 
be  as  yet  untenanted  by  any  but  the  scattered  hordes 
of  the  native  tribes.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Swedes,  were  preparing  to  occupy  the  country,  and  a 
grant  seemed  the  readiest  mode  of  securing  the  soil  by 
an  English  settlement,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  Cal- 
vert— a  man  of  such  moderation  that  all  parties  seemed 
taken  with  him— sincere  in  his  character,  disengaged 
from  all  interests,  and  a  favorite  with  the  royal  family, 
to  obtain  a  charter  for  domains  in  that  happy  clime. 

6.  The  fundamental  charter  of  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, which,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  penned  by  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore  himself,  was  the  sufficient  frank  pledge 
of  the  liberties  of  the  colonist,  not  less  than  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  proprietary;  and,  while 
Christianity  was  made  by  it  the  law  of  the  land,  no 
preference  was  given  to  any  sect,  and  equality  in  re- 
ligious rights,  not  less  than  in  civil  freedom,  was  a* 
sured  to  all. 

Baucbofp. 
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LESSON  XXV. 

TBI  SETTLEMENT  OP  MARYLAND. 

LmrrENANT  (lef-ten'ant),  n.,  an  offic«r  who  euppliea  the  place  of  » 

superior  in  his  absence.    F.,  composed  of  lieu,  place,  and  tenant, 

L.  ienens,  holding. 
Pin'nace,  n.,  a  small  vessel  navigated  with  oars  and  uails.    S.  piruum.' 

F.  pincuse;  Port,  pinapa, 
CooR  TEST,  n.,  politeness  connected  with  kindness ;  civiAty.    F.  com- 

toisie,  from  courtoit. 
Greek,  n.,  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove.     A.  S.  creeea;  F.  erique. 
Es'tuart,  n.,  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  frith.    L.  testuarvum,  from  eettuo, 

to  boil,  or  foam. 
Perpetu'ity,  n.,  endless  duration.    L.  perpetuitas. 
Scr'plus,  n.,  overplus,  that  which  remains  when  use  is  satisfied.    F, 

sur,  and  plus,  more. 
I'ropei'etart,  n.,  one  who  possesses  or  holds  the  title  to  a  thing  in  his 

owr  right.    The  grantees  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  their 

heirs,  were  called  the  proprietaries  of  those  provinces.    F.  promii- 

taire,  from  propriitS. 
Ads'pices,  n.,  the  omens  or  prognostics  of  an  undertaking.    L.  out- 

pieinm. 
Intol'ekance,  n.,  want  of  toleration ;  not  suffering  to  exist  without 

persecution.    From  intolerant. 
Remote',  a.,  distant;  very  far  removed.    L.  remottu,  removeo;  re,  and 

tnoveo,  to  move. 
A.OHIEVE',  V.  t.,  to  perform  or  execute ;  to  accomplish.    F.  achevw,  te 

finish ;  S.  and  Port,  aeabar,  from  cabo,  end,  cape. 

1.  Twice,  it  is  said,  did  Lord  Baltimore,  in  person, 
visit  his  settlement;  with  ships,  manned  at  his  own 
charge,  he  repelled  the  French,  who  were  hovering 
round  the  coast  with  the  design  of  annoying  the 
English  fishermen ;  and,  having  taken  sixty  of  them 
prisoners,  he  secured  a  temporary  tranquility  to  his 
countrymen  and  his  colonists.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  success,  he  found  all  hopes  of  a  thriving  plantation 
in  Avalon  to  be  in  vain.    Why  should  the  English 

rounded  by  a  hostile  power,  when  the  hardships  of 
colonizing  the  milder  regions  of  Virginia  had  alreadj 
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been  encountered  and  a  peaceful  home  might  now  be 
obtamed  without  peril  ?  ^     ""w  ots 

r.o^:  .?^^'''"^  l^^  patent  could  be  finally  adjusted  and 
pass  the  great  seal  Sir  George  Calvert  Sied,  leavincr  a 
name  against  which  the  breath  of  calumny  has  hardly 
7}Trt\'  !;^P^^^«^-  ,  His  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  sue- 
^?  V  IZu'^ ^?''^''' .^^^  fortunes.  For  him,  the  heir 
of  his  fathers  intentions,  not  less  than  of  bis  father's 
fortunes,  the  char^^r  of  Maryland  was  published  and 
confirmed ;  and  he  obtained  the  high  distinction  of 
suojessfuly  performing  what  the  colonial  companies 
had  hardly  been  able  to  achieve. 

^  8   It  was  not  long -before  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
C[uality  resolved  to  adventure  their  lives  and  fortunes 
m  the  enterprise  of  planting  a  colony  under  so  favorable 
a  charter     Lord  Baltimore,  who,  L  some  unknown 
reason,  abandoned  his  purpose  of  conducting  the  emi- 
grants  in  person,  appointed  his  brother  to  act  as  his 
lieutenant;  and,  on  Friday,  the  Wenty-second  of  No- 
vember,  with  a  small  but  favoring  gale,  Leonard 
Calvert,  and  about  two  hundred  people,  most  of  them 
Koman  Catholic  gentlemen  and  tlieir  servants,  in  the 
Ark  and  the  Dove-  a  ship  of  large  burden,  and  a  pin- 
nace,  set  sail  for  the  northern  bank  of  the  Potomac. 
Having  staid  by  the  way  in  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chris- 
topher  It  was  not  till  February  of  the  following  year. 
that  they  arrived  at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia- 
where,  m  obedience  to  the  express  letters  of  Kine 
Charles,  they  were  welcomed  by  Harvey  with  courtesy 
and  humanity.    Clayborne  also  appeared,  but  it  wm 
as  a  prophet  of  ill-omen,  to  terrify  the  company  by 
predicting  the  fixed  hostility  of  the  natives.   ■      ^    ^ 
4.  Leaving  Point  Comfort,  Calvert  sailed  into  the 
Potomac;  and  with  the  pinnace  ascended  the  stream 
A  cross  was  planted  on  an  island,  and  the  country 
claimed  for  Christ  nnd  for  "Rpo-lon/l       a*  ^-u^...  c—.I 

seven  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  found 
the  village  of  Piscataqua,  an  Indian  settlement  nearly 
opposite  Mount  Vernon,    The  chieftain  of  the  trili 
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would  neither  bid  him  go  nor  stay ;  "  he  might  use 
his  own  discretion."     It  did  not  5eem  safe  for  the  En- 
glish to  plant  the  first  settlement  so  high  up  the  river; 
Calvert  descended  the  stream,  examining,  in  his  barge, 
the  creeks  and  estuaries  near  the  Chesapeake;    ne 
entered  the  river  which  is  now  called  St.  Mary's,  and 
which  he  named  St.  George's ;  and,  about  four  leagues 
from  its  junction  with  the  Potomac,  he  anchored  at 
the  Indian  town  of  Yoacomoca    The  native  inhab- 
itants, having  suffered  from  the  superior  power  of  the 
Susquehannahs,  who  occupied  the  district  between  the 
bays,  had  already  resolved  to  remove  into  places  of 
more  security  in  the  interior ;  and  many  of  them  had 
begun  to  emigrate  before  the  English  arrived.     To 
Calvert,  the  spot  seemed  convenient  for  a  plantation ; 
it  was  easy,  by  presents  of  cloth  and  axes,  of  hoes  and 
knives,  to  gam  the  good-will  of  the  natives,  and  to 
purchase  their  right  to  the  soil  which  they  were  pre- 
paring to  abandon.  .  They  readily  gave  consent  that 
the  English  should  immediately  occupy  one  half  of 
their  town,  and,  after  the  harvest,  should  become  the 
exclusive  tenants  of  the  whole.*   Mutual  promises  of 
friendship  and  peace  were  made ;  so  that,  upon  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  March,  the  Catholics  took  quiet 
possession  of  the  little  place ;  and  religious  liberty  ob- 
tained a  home,  its  only  home  in  the  wide  world,  at 
the  humble  village  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary's. 
5.  Three  days  after  the  landing  of  Calvert,  the  Ark 
and  the  Dove  anchored  in  the  harbor.     Sir  John 
Harvey  soon  arrived  on  a  visit;   the  native  chiefs, 
also,  came  to  welcome  or  to  watch  the  emigrants,  and 
were  so  well  received  that  they  resolved  to  give  per- 
petuity to  their  league  of  amity  with  the   English. 
The  Indian  women  taught  the  wives  of  the  new- 
comers to  make  bread  of  maize ;  the  warriors  of  the 
tribe  instructed  the  huntsmen  how  rich  were  the 
forests  of  America  in  game,  and  Joined  them  in  the 
chase.     And,  as  the  season  of  the  year  invited  to  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the  English  had  come 
into  possession  of  ground  already  subdued,  they  were 
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able,  at  once,  to  possess  corn-fie.ds  and  gardens,  and 
prepare  the  wealth  of  successful  husbandry.  Vir- 
ginia, from  its  surplus  produce,  could  ifurnish  a  tern- 
norary  supply  of  food,  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  cattle. 
IS  J  suflfenngs  were  endured ;  no  fears  of  want  were  ex- 
cited;  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  was 
peacefully  and  happily  laid.  Within  six  months,  it  had 
advanced  more  than  Virginia  had  done  in  as  many 
years.  The  proprietary  continued  with  great  liber- 
ality  to  provide  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for 
Its  comfort  and  protection,  and  spared  no  cost  to  pro- 
mote its  interests;  expending,  in  the  two  first  years, 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  far 
more  memorable  was  the  character  of  the  Maryland 
institutions.  Every  other  country  in  the  world  had 
persecuting  laws;  "I  will  not,"— such  was  the  oath 
for  the  governor  of  Marvland,— "  I  will  not,  by  my- 
self  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  molest  any 
person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Clirist,  for  or  in 
respect  of  religion."  Under  the  mild  institutions  and 
munificence  of  Baltimore,  the  dreary  wilderness  soon 
bloomed  with  the  swarmiig  life  and  activity  of  pros- 
perous settlements;  the  Koman  Catholics,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  sure  to  find 
a  peaceful  asylum  in  the  quiet  harbors  of  the  Ches- 
apeake; and  there,  too,  Protestants  were  sheltered 
against  Protestant  intolerance. 

6.  Such  were  the  beautiful  auspices  under  which 
the  province  of  Maryland  started  into  being;  its  pros- 
perity and  its  peace  seemed  assured ;  the  interests  of 
Its  people  and  its  proprietary  were  united ;  and,  for 
Bome  years,  its  internal  peace  and  harmony  were  un- 
disturbed. Its  history  is  the  history  of  benevolence, 
gratitude,  and  toleration.  No  domestic  factions  dis- 
turbed its  harmony.  Every  thing  breathed  peace  but 
Clayborne.  Dangers  could  only  grow  out  of  external 
causes,  and  were  eventually  the  sad  consequences  of 
the  revolution  in  England. 

7.  Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
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wise  and  benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.  Ho  wai 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek 
for  religious  security  and  peace  by  the  practice  of 
justice,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  power;  to  plan 
the  establishment  of  popular  institutions  with  the  en- 
joyment of  libert}^  of  conscience;  to  advance  the 
career  of  civilization  by  recognizing  the  rightful 
equality  of  all  Christian  sects.  The  asylum  of  Pa- 
pists was  the  spot,  where,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which,  as  yet,  had 
hardly  been  explored,  the  mild  forbearance  of  a  pro- 
prietary adopted  religious  freedom  as  the  basis  of  the 
state.  Bancroft. 
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LESSON  XXVI. 

THE  PILLAR-TOWERS  OP  IRELAND. 

1.  The  pillar-towers  of  Ireland,  how  wondrously  they 

stand 
By  the  lakes  and  rushing  rivers  through  the  valleys 

of  our  land ; 
In  mystic  file,  throughout  the  isle,  they  lift  their 

heads  sublime, 
These  gray  old  pillar-temples — ^these  conquerors  of 

time  1 

2.  Beside  these  gray  old  pillars,  how  perishing  and 

weak. 

The  Roman's  arch  of  triumph,  and  the  temple  of 
the  Greek, 

And  the  gold  domes  of  Byzantium,  and  the  point- 
ed Gothic  spires — 

All  are  gone,  one  by  one,  but  the  temples  of  our 
sires  I 


8.  The  column,  with  its  capital,  is  level  with  the  dust, 
:o 
homes  of  the  just; 


And  the  proud  halls  of  the  mighty,  and  the  csim 
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For  the  proudest  works  of  men,  as  certainly,  but 

slower^ 

Pass  like  the  grass  at  the  sharp  scythe  of  the  mower ! 

4.  But  the  grass  grows  again,  when  in  majesty  and 
mirth,  *'     '' 

On  the  wing  of  the  Spring,  comes  the  goddess  of 

the  Earth ; 
But  for  man,  in  this  world,  no  spring-tide  e'er  returns 
io  the  labors  of  his  hands  or  the  ashes  of  his  urns ! 

*•  T^?  favorites  hath  Time— the  pyramids  of  Nile, 
A  "  u  ^  old  mystic  temples  of  our  own  dear  isle— 
As  the  breeze  o'er  the  seas,  where  the  halcyon  has 
its  nest, 

Thus  Time  o'er  Egypt's  tombs  and  the  temples  of 
the  West  I  ^ 

6.  The  names  of  their  founders  have  vanish'd  in  th« 

gloom, 

Like  the  dry  branch  in  the  fire  or  the  body  in  the 

tomb ; 
But  to-day,  in  the  ray,  their  shadows  still  they  cast, 
Ihese  temples  of  forgotten  gods— these  relics  of 

the  past ! 

7.  Around  these  walls  have  wander'd  the  Briton  and 

the  Dane —  ' 

The  captives  of  Armonica,  the  cavaliers  of  Spain- 
Phoenician  and  Milesian,  and  the  plund'ring Norman 

peers — 

And  the  swordsmen  of  brave  Brian,  and  the  chieft 
of  later  years. 

a  How  many  different  rites  have  these  grar  old  tem- 
ples known  I  ' 

To  the  mind  what  dreams  are  written  in  these  chron- 
icles of  stone  I 
What  terror  a 


and  truth. 


what  error  what 


!0V8 


Have  flash'd  from  these  walls  since  the  world 
in  its  youth  I 


was 


■■i 
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9.  Here  blazed  the  sacred  fire — and,  when  the  bob 

was  gone, 
As  a  star  from  afar  to  the  traveller  it  shone ; 
And  the  warm  blood  of  the  victim  have  these  gray 

old  temples  drunk, 
And  the  death-song  of  the  Druid,  and  the  matin  of 

the  Monk. 

10.  Here  was  placed  the  holy  chalice  that  held  the 

sacred  wine, 
And  the  gold  cross  from  the  altar,  and  the  relici 

from  the  shrine, 
And  the  mitre  shining  brighter,  with  its  diamonds, 

than  the  East, 
And  the  crozier  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  vestments 

of  the  l^riest. 

11.  Where  blazed  the.  sacred  fire,  rung  out  the  vesper 

bell — 

Where  the  fugitive  found  shelter,  became  the  her- 
mit's cell ; 

And  Hope  hung  out  its  symbol  to  the  innocent 
and  good, 

For  the  cross  o'er  the  moss  of  the  pointed  summit 
stood. 

12.  There  may  it  stand  for  ever,  while  this  symbol 

dotti  impart 
To  the  mind  one  glorious  vision,  or  one  proud 

throb  to  the  heart ; 
While  the  breast  needeth  rest  may  these  gray  old 

temples  last. 
Bright  prophets  of  the  finture,  as  preachers  of  the 

past! 

D.  P.  MoCABTffr. 
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LESSON   XXVII. 


In  ifSlfmoriam. 


10  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE    LATE  LAMENTBD 
BISHOP  O'REILLY.* 


BT  THOMAS  d'aRCT  M'GES. 

Shall  the  Soldier  who  marches  to  battle  require 
From  the  Chief,  his  own  time  to  advance  and  retire T 
The  choice  of  the  foe  or  the  choice  of  the  field  ? 
Or  the  spot  where  at  last  his  life's  blood  he  may 

yield? 
Then,  how  weak  would  his  trust  be,  how  faint  his 

belief, 
Who  could  barter  for  favors  with  Christ  for  his 

Chief? 
How  unworthy  to  follow  our  Lord  would  he  be 
Who  could  fly  from  the  tempest,  or  shrink  from  the 

sea? 

Oh  1  not  such  was  his  hope,  as  we  saw  him  depart 
On  the  work  of  his  Master, — not  such  was  his  heart — 
His  spirit  was  calm  as  the  blue  sky  above — 
For  there  dwelt  the  Lord  of  his  life  and  his  love  ; 
No  terrors  for  him  whispered  over  the  wave 
For  he  knew  that  the  Master  was  mighty  to  save  ; 
The  ocean  to  him  was  secure  as  the  laud 
Since  all  things  obey  the  Creator's  command. 

•  Written  for  the  exhibition  of  the  New  Haven  Catholic  Schools 
iv  IB  Koi  uij-  iicucaBoFj'  tu  rctmuu  Liic  rcauer,  Luai.  lue  laiiientea  ijisnoB 
■ailed  on  board  the  steamship  "  Pacific "  from  Liverpool,  January 
28rd,  1866,  and  never  afterwards  was  heard  of 
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How  oft  in  the  eve  o*er  the  sky-pointing  spar 
His  eye  must  have  turned  to  the  luminous  star — 
"  'Tis  the  star  of  the  sea  I "  he  would  say,  as  he 

pray'd 
To  Mary  our  Mother  for  comfort  and  aid. 
In  the  last  fatal  hour  when  no  succor  was  nigh 
How  blest  was  his  lot,  with  such  helper  on  high  ! 
When  the  sordid  grew  lavish,  the  brave  pale  with 

fear, 
How  happy  for  him,  onr  dear  Mother  was  near  I 


Where  the  good  ship  hath  perished,  or  how  it  be- 
fell, 
No  man  that  beheld  it,  is  living  to  tell — 
All  is  darkness,  all  doubt,  on  the  sea,  on  the  shore, 
But  we  know  we  shall  see  our  dear  Father  no 

more. 
Ye  cold  capes  of  Greenland,  say,  heard  you  the 

sound  ? 
The   shout   of   the   swimmer,    the   shriek   of    the 

drown'd  ? 
Ye  vapors  that  curtain  Newfoundland's  dark  coast, 
Have  you  tidings  for  uer,  of  our  Father  that's  lost  ? 


We  may  question  in  vain  :  still   respondeth  the 

Power 
Almighty, — "  Man  knows  not  the  day  nor  the  hour, 
"  He  was  Mine,  and  I  took  him, — why  question  ye 

Me, 
"  Of  the  secrets  I  hide  in  My  breast,  like  the  sea, — 
**  Oh  ye  children  of   Faith  1   why  bewail  ye  the 

Just? 
**  That  I  have  the  spirit,  and  you,  not  the  dust  1 
"The  dust,  what  avails  where  the  righteous  may 

sleep, 
**  In  the  glades  of  the  earth,  or  the  glens  of  the 

deep  1 
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When  the  Trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  angel  shall 
call) 

I  m°  *^i®  P^^°®  °^  ^^  presence,  the  centuries  all— 
lo  the  dust  of  the  war  field  shall  rise  in  its 

might 

II  Embattled  to  stand  or  to  fall  in  My  sight, 

And  the  waves  shall  be  hid  by  the  hosts  they  irivt 
forth,  "^  •* 

"  From  the  sands  of  the  South  to  tho  snows  of  the 
North, 

"And  ye  too  shall  be  there  I—there  with  him  yon 

deplore, 
•*  To  be  Mine,  if  ye  will  it,  when  time  is  no  mobi  ! " 
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SAXON  AND  ENGLISH  PREFIXES. 


k 
Bo 


•ignifiet  on  or  in  ; 

about,  before 

in,  on,  making 

(En  is  often  changed  into 

Fore         be/ore 

Mis,  un     negation 

Out,  over  — —  excess 

Up  motion  upwards 

With        from,  or  against 

Counter    contrary 

For  — —  not 


as,  afoot,  abed,  (bo. 
. .  fctfsprinkle,  ftifspeak,  «kc. 
. .  entoW,  *7»counter,  enable,  Aft 
em  /  as,  embafk,  wnpovrer,  <!».) 
. .  /or«tell,/or«\Tarn,  Aa 
. .  mtsinfurin,  undo,  tfta 
. .  ou^!»trip,  overload,  <&0. 

upstart,  upsot. 

toi//t(ira\v,  wriMatand. 

counter Aci,  counterbalancA. 

/orbid,yorget 


LATIN  PREFIXES. 

A,  ab,  abs,  signify /rom,  away ,       as,  arise,  oAjure,  abstract 
Ad  signifies  to  .  •  adove. 

(Ad,  in  composition  \nth  words  commencing  with  a  consoDaot, 
frequently  diaiiges  tlio  d  into  the  commencing  letter  of  the  word  with 
which  it  is  joined,  viz.,  ascend,  accuse,  a/fix,  aggravate,  afly,  a-.inui, 
apply,  arraign,  assist,  attain.) 


Am,  or  amb —  about 

Ambo       both 

Ante         before 

Oircum      around 

Oia  on  this  side 

Oon  together 


ambient,  am&ition. 
ambidextrous, 
antecedent,  anticipate, 
circumspect,  circuit 
cisalpine, 
convene,  contain. 


(This  prefix  varies  in  composition  as  well  as  ad.    As  a  general  rolc^ 
nearly  all  the  prefixes  are  subject  to  some  variation  in  composition.) 


Oontra 
De 

Dis,  di 

E,ex  — 

Extra        — 

la  (b«for«  aa  ^J.) 
In  (befor*  •  TMb) 

Inter  — 


Intro 

Juxta 

Ob 

Per 

Post 

PrsB 

Prseter 

Pro 

■«-* 

i&e 

Retro 
Se 
Sine 


against 

(town,  of,  from 

asunder 

out  of 

beyond 

not 

in,  into 

between 

• within 

nigh 

— —  in  the  way  of 


contradict. 

depress,  (fcject. 

e^istract,  c^isarm,  (diffuse. 

egress,  eject,  Cdjclude. 

ex/ravagant,  extraordinary. 

inactive,  infirm. 

inject,  infuse. 

interrupt,  intercede. 

introduce. 

Juxtaposition. 

obstacle,  obstruct,  oppose. 


through,  thorofughly  permit,  perforate,  jietlucia 


after 

before 

beyond 

/<**"'  forward 

bach,  again 

■  backward 

aside 

— —  im<Aoui 


j90s<pone 
. .  prefix,  predict. 
. .  jore^ematural,  preterit. 
. .  pronoun,  proceed. 

.  ,   retract,  Tc^SlU,  fzTiG~aA 

. .  retrograde,  retrospect 

. .  «educe,  recede. 

. .  ttrMCure,  nmplicitj. 
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SuLr  *^'^*"  I*!!!'^/;  ■"•  '*^'"'*'  •H/'"**.  *««^». 

aubUr        beneath  . .  aubtertuga. 

Bupw         over,  a6ow  . .  •uptrstructura 

(jjup«.  has  iometirnes  the  French  form.  «r,  in  compoaidoo  irkk 
Enfflwli  words ;  as,  «Mrinount,  wirposs,  Ac.)  i~-  "«•  wiw 

Traiw         beyond,  acrot$       . .  trantaci,  trann^ri. 

Ultra  beyond  . .  W/ramontano. 


A 

Amphi 

Ana 

Anti 

Apo 

Auto 

Cata 

Dia 

Epi 

Hyper 

Hypo 

Meta 

Para 

Peri 

Syn 

Philo 


GREEK  PREFIXES. 


*^'^^'  W'****  <""P"«'a'»o«;  as.  apathetic,  ononymoiM. 


both 
through,  up 

against 

/rom,aitay 

w// 

down 

through 

upon 

• over,  above 

■  under 


. .  amphihiCfau, 
anatomy. 

^n^tchrist,  antarctic, 
apostate,  apo»t]e. 
apograph,  automaton, 
ca^anult,  catarrh.     ' 
diaphanous,  flttatribe,  diam&tv. 
c;7ttapli,  tfptffram. 
AyjBercriticaf,  hyperho\e. 
hypotheah,  hypocrite. 


tmteadof,  beyond  . .  metaphor,  mrtamorphose. 

beitule,/rom  . .  parallel,  parasol. 

<^^<^  . .  pmmeter,  pmphery. 

%^</«r  . .  ^tax,  -yvipatfiy. 

friendly  to  . .  pAtVanthropy,  pAtVosophy. 

AFFIXES  OR  TERMINATIONS. 


NocNs  ending  in  an  ant,  ar,  ard,  ary,  eer,  ent,  er,  iat,  ive,  or  iter  ^ 
denote  the  a^ent  or  db«-;  as,  comedian,  accountant,  liar!  d7iaTm^ 

]:Z7i^T'^  ^^"'^"''  '"*'''^'  «^°^»^"-"''  represe^tati^^'lS 
Nouns  ending  in  ate  ee,  t<e,-denote  the  per»on  or  thing  acted  upon. 

^2iijI'''V''"v  '^'  Y^'""  *"^  FrenchTermination7of  the^ 
participle,~a<«a,  ttus,  and  ie  ;  as,  mmdaie,  lessw,  favort/*.  ^ 

or  a  «a«*  0/  being;  as,  effemmocy,  heritooe.    nheritan«*  constant 
refer«ic..  excelLnoy,  neighborAoo|  corahZion,  her^'  iudS 

K^Tlhet"'  ■"'''  ""'''^'  ^«»^'^  lati^Xplint  Jul* 

b»ho7^,tiiK.^'  "'  -*'"-<»-o*«^'^«'-;  ".duke^ 

Nouns  ending  in  /o^^.-denote  fr«a/tni)r  of;  as,  eonchoiogy.     ' 
w^rJl'zS^L"£;Si^t  ^/V**^^^^^^ c&,-^enote ««^«;  a^ brace- 

^r  mm*l    i*''*^**^  "*{  J"'  '^°V>»i«'.  claustro/,  ieridio,^  sej 
ttlar.  milhary.  brazm.  ecccntnc,  pueriZe.  mascuUn*.  transitory 
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Adjeotirm  ending  in  ate,  ful,  one,  ocun,  tome,  y,—  lenote  patenting  ur 
abounding  in ;  as,  prccipiia^«,  ikWful,  verbo«tf,  pompotM,  irk<cm«,  ptiby. 

Adjectives  ending  in  t«A,  ike,  ly, — denote  likeneaa;  rs, -womtuu'aik, 
w^iUerlike,  manly. — I»h  aometirnes  eignifios  diminution ;  as,  redduA,  a 
Intle  red ;  in  most  cases  it  implies  jome  degrua  of  contempt. 

Adjectives  ending  in  ent,  ive, — denote  active  capacity ;  as,  reeplend- 
tmt,  persuasttM. 

Adjectives  ending  in  able,  ible, — denote  passive  capacity  ;  as,  ^\ny 
abU,  refevrible. 

Adjectives  ending  in  leaa, — denote  privation ;  aa,  house/e««. 

Vsaiis  ending  in  ate,  tn,  fy,  i»h,  iae,  »«,— denote  to  make ;  a» 
elongate,  embold«n,  beauti/f/,  embellt.9A,  criticutf,  harmontze. 

WoBDS  ending  in  c«cen/,— denote  progression ;  as,  Qvaxkescent 

Words  ending  in  ward, — denote  direction ;  as,  uptcari. 

Words  ending  in  ite,  ote,  ot,  an,  ish,  ard, — denote  of  a  partieulat 
nation,  teet,  Jkc ;  as  Israelite,  Sciote,  Austria»»,  Irish,  EngltaA.  Sa- 
Toyord 

EXEBcHsEa. 

Le^  a  root  be  given  to  the  pupil,  to  which  he  ia  to  appty  all  the 
prefixes  and  affixes  of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  as,  Form,  inform^  con- 
tortn,  deform,  Ac ;  informer,  deformity,  conformation,  forma/,  <bc.,  Ac 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  ROOTS. 
LATIN  NOUNS. 


Ager,  Ajield,     henoe,  agriculture. 
Angulus,  a  comer,    . .  angular. 
Animus,  the  mind,    . .  unanimous. 
Anima,  the  soul,       . ,  animate. 
Annus,  a  year,  . .  annual 

Aqua,  vnUer,  . .  aqueduct 

Araiter,  tijudgt,       . .  arbitrate. 
Arma,  armt,  . .  arnay.  . 

Ara,  artis,  skill,        . .  artist 
Artua,  A  joint,  . .  article. 

Bellum,  tear,  . .  belligerent 

Caput,  capitis,  the  hsad,  capital 
Caro,  carnis,^<A,     ..  carnal 
Circus,  a  circle,         . .  circus. 
Civis,  a  citizen,  . .  civil 

Cor,  cordis,  the  heart . .  concord. 
Corona,  a  crown,  .  •  coronet 
Corpus,  a  body,  . .  corporal 

Crimen,  a  crime,       . .  criminal 

Culpa,  afaiut,  . .  culpable. 

Cura,  care,  business,  . .  curate. 

Dens,  a  tooth,  . .  dentbt 

Diea,  a  ilay,  . .  diary. 


Dominus,  a  lord,  hence,  dominion. 
Domus,  a  house,        . .  domestic, 
an    example,    exem- 


Exemplum, 
plary. 
Facies,  a  face, 
Fama,  a  report, 
Familia,  a  family,     . 
Fanum,  a  temple, 
Ferrum,  iron, 
Femina,  a  woman,     . 
Finis,  the  end  or  limit, 
Flamma,  aflame, 
Flos,  floris,  Vkfiower, . 
Folium,  a  leaf, 
Forma,  form, 
Fraus,  deceit, 
Frigus,  cold, 
Frons,  thc/oreAeod^  « 
Fumus,  tmoke, 

Cirait  trrAoria   n  4tn^1e. 

T3--0— T— ^ 1    • 

Globus,  a  bail, 
Hseres,  an  heir, 
Homo,  a  man. 
Honor,  honor. 


surface. 

famous. 

familiar. 

profane. 

lerreoua. 

feminine. 

finite. 

fiambeaa 

florist 

foliage. 

formatioik 

fraud. 

frigid. 

front. 

perfutre. 


giot 
inherit 
human. 
hocorahkL 
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Hofl{)ei»  a  hott,    henet   honpitable. 
Hostis,  on  «ri«ny,       .     liOHtile. 
Uutuus,  the  ground, . .  humid. 


Ignw,yJr«, 

Insula,  ail  island, 

Jos,  riffht, 

Juris,  rijjfht, 

Lex,  legis,  law, 

Liber,  a  book, 

Libra,  a  balance, 

Litera,  a  letter, 

Locua,  a  place, 

Luna,  the  moon. 

Lux,  lucis,  light, 

Manus,  the  hand, 

&fare,  the  sea, 

Mater,  mother, 

Merx,  mercifl,  merchcndiae,  mer 

chant 
Minister,  a  servant. 
Modus,  a  manner, 
Mons,  a  mountain. 
Mors,  mortis,  death, 
Munus,   muneria,   a 

cenee. 

Musa,  a  song,  . .  amuse. 

Navis,  a  ship,  . .  naval. 

Nox,  noctis,  night,  . .  nocturnal. 
Numerus,  a  number, . .  numerous. 
Oculus,  the  eye,  . .  oculist 

Opus,  operis,  voorki   •  •  operate. 


ignite. 
. .  insular. 
. .  just 
.  .jurisdiction. 
..  legislate. 
. .  library, 
equilibrium. 
. .  literature. 
. .  local 
. .  lunar. 
. .  lucid, 
. .  manual 
. .  marine. 

maternal 


. .  ministk-y. 
. .  model 
. .  mount 
. .  mortal 
gift,  munifi- 


Os,  otaia,  a  bone,  Leoca,  oaailV. 


Para,  partis,  a  part, 
P&ier,  father. 
Pax,  pacis,  peace. 
Pea,  pedis,  Afoot, 
Planta,  a  plant, 
Ptena,  punishment, 
Pondus,  weight. 
Populus,  the  people, 
Porta,  a  gate, 
Prasda,  preg,  booty, 


particlfti 
paternal 
pacific, 
pedestal 
plantatiua 
penal 
ponder, 
populat*. 
portal 
..  predatory. 


-  •'~^~'t  ^'•■"•f,  wvtif,    ..    uicuai/ury. 

Pretiura,  price,  or  reward,  precious. 
Pu^nus,  the  fist,        . .  pugnacious. 


Quies,  rest,  ease, 
Radius,  a  rag, 
Radix,  a  root, 
Rota,  a  wheel, 
Salua,  health, 
Semen,  seed, 
Signura,  a  sign, 
Sociua,  a  companion, 
Sonus,  a  sound, 
Stilla,  a  drop, 
Tempus,  time, 
Terra,  the  earth. 
Testis,  a  witness, 
Turba,  a  crowd, 
Unda,  a  wave, 
Verbum,  a  word, 
Via,  a  wag, 
Vinum,  wine,^ 


quiescent 
.  radiant 
.  radical 
.  rotatory. 
.  salutary, 
disseminata, 
.  signify. 
>  social 
.  sonorous 
.  instil 
.  temporal 
.  terrene. 
.  testify, 
.  turbulent 

undulate. 
.  verbose. 
,  devioiis. 

yineyard. 


LATIN  ADJECTIVES. 


Acer,  acris,  sharp,  hence,  acrid. 


^quus,  eoual, 
Amplus,  carge, 
Asper,  rough, 
Bonus,,  good. 
Bene,  well, 
Brevis,  short, 
Cavus,  hollow, 
Oeler,  swift, 
Celeber,  renmmed, 
Centura,  a  hundred, 
Ciarus,  clear, 
Oleinens,  merciful, 

■■-•tiirua,  crvOKCa, 

Decern,  teti, 
Deiisus,  thick, 
Dignus,  worthy. 
Dubious,  doubtful, 


equable. 
.  amplify. 
,  asperity. 
I  bounty. 

benefactor. 

brevity. 
,  concave. 
,  celerity. 
.  celebrate. 

century. 

clarify. 

clemency. 

curvature. 

decimal. 

density. 

dignity, 
indubitible. 


Darus,  hard, 
Felix,  happy, 
Featm,  joyful, 
Firmus,  strong, 
Fortis,  brave, 
Grandis,  great, 
Gratus,  grateful, 
Gravis,  heavy, 
Inanis,  empty. 
Integer,  whole, 
Latus,  broad, 
Laxus,  loose, 
Levis,  light, 
Liher,  free, 
Longus,  long, 
Magnus,  great, 
Malus.  bad, 
Maturus,  ripe. 


henoe,  duranoa 
. .  felicity. 
. ,  festive. 
..  firm. 
, .  fortitude. 
. .  graodeuv. 
,.  gratitudei 
..  gravity. 
. .  inanity. 
..  integrity. 
, .  latitude^ 
. .  laxity. 
. .  levity. 
..  hber^. 
'. .  longitudes 
, .  magnitude 
. ,  malice. 
..  maturity. 
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MedioA,  middle^   hence, 
Minor,  less,  . . 

Mirus,  umnderful, 
Miser,  wretched, 
Multus,  many, 
Novus,  neto,  , . 

Par,  like. 
Primus,  j?r«^ 
Privus,  tingle, 
Probua,  honest, 


mediam. 

minority. 

miracle 

misery 

multitude. 

novel. 

parity. 

primeval. 

private. 

probity. 


Quatuor,  A 
QualiB,o/i(i 


'our,     tieaoe, 
Vfliat  kind, . . 

Sacer,  Kolt/, 

Sagus,  knovaing, 

Senex,  old, 

Severus,  severe,         . . 

Similis,  like, 

Solidus,  solid. 

Solus,  alone,  . . 

Verus,  trt*e,  . . 


quarter. 

quality. 

8acrea. 

sagacity. 

senator. 

severity. 

similar. 

solidity. 

solitary. 

verity. 


LATIN  VERBS. 


Ago^  I  do  or  aei,  hence,  agent 

Actus,  acted, 

Amo,  I  love, 

Apto,  IM 

Aroeo,  I  drive  away, 

Ardeo,  I  burn, 

Argm^,  I  arffite, 

Audio,  I  hear, 

Augeo,  I  increase, 

Bilw,  I  drink, 

Cado,  I  fall, 

Offldeo,  I  att  or  beat, 

Oando,  I  burn, 

Cano,  I  sing, 

Oantus,  sung, 

Capio,  I  take, 

Captus,  taken. 

Cede,  I  yield, 

Cessus,  yielded, 

Censeo,  I  Judge, 

Cerno,  I  discern, 

Citud,  roused, 

Clamo,  I  call  out, 

Claudo,  I  close, 

Glino,  I  bend, 

Colo,  I  till, 

Cultus,  tilled. 

Credo,  I  believe, 

Creo,  I  create, 

Cresco,  I  grow. 


actor. 

amiable. 

adapt 

coerce. 

ardent. 

argument 

audible. 

augment 

imbibe. 

accident 

suicide. 

candle. 

canticle. 

capable. 

captive. 

cede. 

access. 

censor. 

certain. 

excite. 

declaim. 

exclude. 

decline. 

colony. 

cultivate. 

credit 

creator. 

increase. 
Cubo  or  Cumbo,  I  lie  down,  recum- 
bent. 
Curro,  I  run,  . .  current 

Dicft  I  say,  . .  predict. 

Divide,  I  divide,        . .  dividend. 
Do,  I  give,  . .  donor. 

D()CC(),  I  teach,  . .  docile. 

Duco,  I  lead  ox  draw, . .  ductile. 
Eipo,  I  buy,  . .  redeem. 


Erro,  I  wander,  hence,  error. 


Fallo,  I  deceive, 
Facio,  I  <io  or  make,  . . 
Fendo,  I  strike, 
Fero,  I  carry, 
Ferveo,  I  boil, 
¥v\o,  I  trust, 
Flecto,  I  bend, 
Fligo,  I  beat, 
Fluo,  IJlow, 
Frango,  I  break, 
Fractus,  broken, 
Fugio,  I/y, 
Fulgeo,  I  shine,         . . 
Fundo,  I  pour  out,    . . 
Fusus,  pdured  out,     . . 
Qenitus,  begotten, 
Gradior,  I  step, 
(Jressus,  stepped, 
Habeo,  I  have  or  hold, 
Hsereo,  I  stick. 
Halo,  I  breathe, 
Jactus,  thrown, 
Snacins,  joined,         .. 
Lego,  I  send  away,    . . 
Lego,  I  read, 
Lectus,  read, 
Ligo,  I  bind, 
Loquor,  I  speak, 
Luo,  I  wash  away,     . , 
Mando,  I  command,  . , 
Maneo,  I  stay, 
Medeor,  I  cure, 
Memini,  I  rememher,  , . 
Mergo,  I  plunge, 
Metior,  I  measure, 
Mensus,  measured, 
Migro,  I  remove, 
Misceo,  I  mix, 


fallible. 

factorv. 

defend. 

ferry. 

fervor. 

fidelity. 

inflect 

afflict 

fluid. 

fragment. 

refract 

fugitive. 

fulgency. 

refund. 

fusion. 

genial. 

gradatiua 

ingress. 

habitati<M^ 

adhere. 
.  exhale. 
.  abject 
.  adjunct 
.  legate. 
.  legible. 
.  lecture. 
.  ligament 
.  eloquent 
.  ablution. 
.  mandate. 
.  mansioo. 
.  medicine. 
.  memory. 
.  emerge. 
.  mete, 
mensuration 
.  emigrant 
.  miscellany. 
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Mitto,  I  atnd, 
Mi«8U9.  unt, 
Moneo,  I  advise, 
Moveo,  I  move, 
Muto,  I  change, 
Nascor,  I  am  born, 
Natus,  bom, 
Noceo,  I>iwr<, 
Notus,  known, 
Nuncio,  I  announce, 

Oro,  I  pray,  „ 

larc,    I  maA:#  or  prepare,   sepa- 


hence,  admit, 
tniasiaj. 
monitor, 
remove, 
mutable, 
nascent 
native, 
innocent, 
notice, 
enunciate, 
oration. 


Pasco,  I  feed, 
Patior,  I  suffer, 
Pa«8us,  mffered, 
Pello,  I  call, 
Pello,  I  drive, 
Pendeo,  I  hanff, 
Peto,  I  seek, 
Placeo,  I  please, 
Plaudo,  I  praue, 
Pleo,  Ijuf, 
Piico,  I  fold, 
Plecto,  I  twist, 
Pono,  I  ;)/<!«, 
Positus,  placed, 
Porto,  I  carry, 
Prehendo,  I  seize, 
Pressus,  pressed, 
Pungo,  I  stinff, 
Puto,  I  think, 
Quaero,  I  seek, 
QtiOBsitus,  sought, 
Quassus,  shaken, 
Rapio,  I  snatch, 
Rego,  I  ntle, 
Rectus,  ruled, 
Rideo,  I  lauffk, 
Rogo,  I  ask, 
Ruptua,  broken, 
Scando,  I  mount, 
Scio,  I  know, 
Scribo,  I  wite^ 


•  •  pastor. 

•  •  patience. 

•  •  passion. 
. .  appeal. 
. .  repel. 

> .  impend. 
. .  petition. 
'.  placid. 

•  plaudit. 
.  plenary. 

.  implicate 
.  perplex. 

•  postpone. 
.  position. 
.  porter. 
.  apprehend 
.  impress. 
.  pungent 

•  computed. 
.  require. 
.  Question. 
<  discuss. 

rapine. 

regent. 

rectitude. 

deride. 

rogatioQ. 

abrupt 

ascend. 

science. 

acribe. 


Seco,  I  out, 
Sedeo,  I  $it, 
Sentio,  I  perceive, 
Sequor,  J  follow,       , 
S«ro,  I  connect. 
Servo,  I  preserve, 
Solvo,  I  loosen, 
Spargo,  I  sprinkle,    '. 
Specio,  I  see, 
Spiro,  I  breathe, 
Spondeo,  I  premise,  . 
Statuo,  I  place, 
Stino,  IfCe, 

^t,\ng\io,  1  put  out,    . 
Sto,  I  stand. 


hence,  section 
sedate. 
sensation 
serie*. 
scries, 
servaat 
diasolvfli. 
asperse, 
spcctacla 

aspire. 

sponsor. 

statue. 

destine. 

extingtnslv 

station. 


Strict  US,  grasped, 
Struo,  I  builds 
Sumo,  I  take. 
Tango,  I  touch, 
Tendo,  I  stretch, 
Tensus,  stretched, 
Teneo,  I  hold, 
Texo,  I  voeave, 
Torqu6o,  I  tvtist. 


Strict 

structure 

assume. 

tangent 

extend. 

intense 

tenacieoe 

texture. 

torture. 


rp  ..*      '  -  -- '—f       . .  loriure. 

Trtl  ^r'J'  "'"•'■**'  t"*>Ut* 


Tractus,  drawn, 

Trudo,  I  thrust, 

Vado,  I  go, 

Valeo,  I  am  strong, 

Veho,  I  carry, 

Venio,  f  come, 

Verto,  I  turn, 
Video,  I  see, 
Visus,  seen, 
Vinco,  I  conquer, 
Vivo,  I  live, 
Voco,  I  call, 
Volvo,  I  roll  Up, 
Volo,  I  wish, 
Voro,  I  devour,  \ 

Votus,  vowed, 
Utor,  I  use,  \ 

Usus,  used,  \ 


extract. 

intrude 

evade. 

value. 

vehiclA 

convene. 

avert 

evident 

vittioa 

vinciblflk 

vivify. 

vocal. 

involve. 

voluntary 

voradoua 

votive. 

otensiL 

usage. 


GREEK  BOOTS. 


Aer,  the  air,        hence,  atrial 


T";; '  ^f^"^°^,  hence,  anthr-offy 
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Argwi,  »At>.     bencc,  argent. 
Aronm,  ofor,  ••  aromaMc. 

Aatroii.  a  »lar,         . .  aBtroiiomy 
kutoB,  one's  $€lf      .'.  autocrat. 
Ballo,  I  throvD  oi  give,  ball 


Bapto,  1  tB'Mb, 

Biblo«i,  a  book, 

BioB,  Ufi, 

Bi>lb(>£,  an  onion, 

Botane,  a  plant, 

Citole,  bile, 

Cliriatos,  anointed, 

Cluoma,  a  color, 

Chronos,  time, 

ChryBos,  ffold, 

DemoB,  the  people, 

Doxa,  glory, 

DroinoB,  a  course, 

Diiaamis,  pouxr, 

Ergon,  work, 

Ge  *  the  earth, 

Oennao,  I  produce, 

Oenos,  kijid, 

Onoo,  I  know, 

Oonia,  an  angle. 

Gramma,  a  letter, 

Grapho,  I  write, 

Gynmos,  naked, 

Hetlra,  a  seat, 

Harmonia,  agreement,  harmony. 

Hebdomas,  a  week,  . .  hebdomadal 

Hekaton,  a  hundred,    hecatomb 

Helios,  the  sun, 

Hemera,  a  dag, 

Homi,  half, 

Hepta,  seven, 

HeteroB,  dissimilar, 

Hex,  six, 

Hieros,  holy, 

HoloB,  the  whole, 

HodoB,  a  way, 


baptism. 

bible. 
,  biography. 
,  biiU)ou8. 
.  botanist 
,  chuleric. 
.  Christian. 
.  chromatics. 
.  chronicle. 
.  chrysalis. 
.  democracy, 
.  doxology. 
.  diadrom. 
.  dynasty. 
.  energy. 
.  geography. 
, .  hy<h'ogen. 
heterogeneous, 
gnomon. 


Kardva.  the  heart,  hence,  cardiae. 
Kephale,  the  li«ac,  . .  cephalic. 
Kosinos,  the  world,    cosmc^rapliy 
Kranion,  the  skull, . .  cranium. 
KriitoB,  power,         ..  aristocracy. 
Krino,  I  discern,      ..  criterioa 
Kryptn,!  hide,        ..  crypt. 
Kyklos,  a  cjrc/«,        .  cyhnder. 
Laos,  the  people,     . .  laity. 
Lego,  I  speak  or  read,  elegy 
Lethe,  forgetfulness,     lethargy. 
Lepsis,  a  <aA;in(;,      ..  analeptic. 
Lithos,  p.  stotte,        . .  lithography. 
Logos,  a  word,         • .  l<^>c. 
Luo,  I  dissolve,        . .  analysis. 
Mache,  a  battle,       . .  monomachy 


trigo? 


grammar, 
graphic, 
gymnasium, 
cathedral. 


Homos,  like, 
Hydor,  water, 
Hyjrrofl,  moist, 
Ichthys,  fijish, 
Idios,  peculiar, 
Kakos,  bad, 

rioivc-,  V—-- — -/  •-■• 

Kalypto,  I  cover, 
Hacon,  a  rule. 


aphelion. 

ephemeral. 

hemisphere. 

heptarchy. 

heterodox. 
.  hexagon. 
.  hierarchy. 
.  catholic 
.  method, 
homogeneous 
.  hydrogen. 
.  hygrometer. 
.  ichthyology. 
.  idiomatic. 
.  cacography. 
,  caligraphy. 
, .  apiicalypBe. 
. .  canonical. 


Mania,  madness. 
Mantis,  a  prophet,   . 
Martyr,  a  witnens,    . 
Mathesis,  learning, 
Mechane,  a  machine, 
Melan,  black, 
Metros,  a  mother,    . 
Metroiv,  a  measure, . 
Mikros,  a  little, 

Misos,  hatred, 

Mneme,  memory,      • 

Monos,  alone, 

Morphe,  shape, 

Mythos,  SL  fable, 

Naus,  a  ship, 

Neos,  new, 

Nesos,  an  island. 


maniac, 
necromancy, 
martyrdom, 
mathematics 
mechanifit. 
melancholy. 
. .  metropoliB. 
. .  metre. 
. .  microscope. 
. .  misanthropci 
. .  nmemonica. 
monosyllable 
metamorphosis 
..  mythology 
..  nautical 
. .  neophyte. 
FeloponnesoA 
aneurism. 


Neuron,  a  nerve, 

Nomos,  a  rule  or  law,  economy. 

Ode,  a  poem  or  song,  melody. 

Odos,  aaay,  ••  Exodus. 

Oikesis,  a  dwelling,  . .  diocese. 


OligOB,  /«w. 

Onuma,  a  name, 

Optoroai,  I  »ee, 

Orama,  a  view 

Orthos,  right, 

Osteon,  a  bone, 

Ostrakon,  a  shsll, 

Oxys,  acid, 

Pagos,  a  hill,  ..—-to 

Pais,  paidos,  aboy,..  pedagogue. 

Pan,  alt,  •     pat^a^c-a. 

Pathos, /««fi«^,        .     pathetic. 


oligarchy. 

anonymoua 

optic; 

diorama. 

orthodox. 

osteology. 

ostracism. 

oxygen. 

areopague. 


•  G,  la  Greek,  always  iounds  hard,  as  in  get. 
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Petalnri,  a  /««/  hence,  petals. 
Petros,  n  ttone.         ; .   petrify. 
Pjiago,  I  eat.  . .  »arcoplhagu8. 

"»aino,  I  Kfiow        . .  phaj>i9. 
Pliarrnakon,  artmedy,  pharmacy. 
Philo^  a  /ojw,        .*,  philosopher. 
Pn<in«.  a  tound,       . .  euphony. 
PhoB,  liff/u,  . .   phospher. 

Phrasi*,  a  oAra*f,    ..  antiphrasis. 
Phrenos,  the  mind, . .  phrenology. 


Phyton,  a  plant, 
Pliuas,  nature, 
Plaseo,  I  form, 
Pneuraa,  the  wind, 
Polemos,  Mxtr, 
Poleo,  I  Mil, 
Polie,  a  eity, 
PolyB,  man%^ 
Potamo?,  a  rtver, 
Poua.  podos,  n.foot, 
Praktos,  done, 
Vmim,fir»t, 
Peyche,  the  mnd, 
Pteron,  a  vina, 
^yr,fire, 
Rl»eo,  Ijlou, 


zoophyte. 
•  physics.    ^ 
plastia 
pneumatics, 
polenics. 
monopoly, 
policy, 
polyanthus, 
potamology 
antipodes, 
practical, 
protocol, 
psychology, 
diptera. 
pyre, 
rhetoria 


Sarx,/.««A,  hence,  sarcain. 
Sk«lo«,  the  leg,  . .  itonee'iea. 
Skopeo,  I  see,  . .  microecopa 

Se\w,  I  putrefy,       ..  antiseptie. 
Sophia,  xoiisdoin,       . .  philosopb/. 
StiTeo8,«o/»(/,^nrt, . .  stereotypa 
Stello,  I  send,  . .  apostle. 

Stichoe,  a  line  or  verte,  distich. 
Stratos,  an  army,     . .  stratai^em. 
Strophe,  a  ^wrnin^,..  antietrophc 


oetiotaph. 

tautology. 

technical. 

telescope. 

tetrarcny. 

pentateudk 


Taphos,  a  tomb, 
Tautos,  the  aame, 
Techne,  art, 
Telos,  distance, 
Tetrasj/ottr, 

Teuchos,  a  book,     . .  ^^„™.„„v. 
Thema,  a  thing  ptU  forth,  theme, 
Thesis,  a  position,    . .  hypothesia, 
Theos,  Qod,  . .  theism. 

Tomos,  a  section,  a  cutting,  anato 
my. 

Tonos,  a  tone,  . .   intonatioa 

Topo»,  a.  place,        ..   topical 
Trope,  a  turning,    . .  tropic. 
Typos,  &  figure,  h  pattern,  a  type. 
Zoon,  an  animal,     . .  codiae. 


EXERCISE. 


u.evpo,.e,  op^.ye:=rproK 

o<.mp«,e,  discompose,  ic.;  s^ibstantives,  ^tion.^Cture  r^%«S^ 
t.vene«,,  apposition,  compost,  composition,  comCer  cKj^U^ 
deaompo.,t.on,  deposer.  deposition,  deponent.  disCu  on  TrS^J' 
disposal  exp<.8,  .on.  exposer,  impostor,  imposture,  iSposUroV  int^^' 
«it,«n,  juxtaposition,  opposcr,  opponent,  opposi  ionf  i^^^icS 
postponer,  preposition,  proposal,  pVoposer,  proposition,  ^pcTerT^ 
ory  supposition,  superposition,  transposer.  transposition  indieiSI 
tiou.  Ac  ;a<^.o//r«.  positional,  positive,  apposite,  component  SdS 


»»»■ 
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